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[PART SECOND.] 


On the Doctrines taught in the Alexandrian School. 


Having traced an outline of the external history of the sa- 
cred school at Alexandria, we come now to inquire respecting 
the doctrines which were taught there. The sources remaining 
for such an investigation, are the recorded opinions of many of 
its teachers, and some of its distinguished pupils. This species 
of evidence is ample, on many important points, with respect to 
some of the most interesting periods of the school. The true 
value of such evidence, can at once be estimated ; for whatever 
any teacher published to the world in his writings, we may read- 
ily conclude he taught in his more private instructions to his 
pupils. And what these pupils preached, and taught, we may 
presume, though with much less confidence indeed, that they 
imbibed at the school. ‘This latter source, as being less certain, 
will be but rarely resorted to. 

I must also here remark, that my limits necessarily confine me 
to a bare selection, in some cases, from the materials so amply 
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furnished, and already, in a great measure, collected or referred 
to, by such men as Guerike, Martini, Schrokh, Miinscher, etc. 

My design is, to give a connected view of the sentiments of 
these teachers on each topic in succession, embraced in this ac- 
count. In some cases, as already remarked, they have left no 
works that have come down to us; and in others, they have ex- 
pressed nothing on certain topics. In both of these cases their 
names will be passed without notice. 


I. Inspiration, AUTHENTICITY, AND Use or THE Scriptures. 


On this subject, the Alexandrian teachers generally express 
themselves with clearness, and appear to have held to the doc- 
trine of a genuine inspiration from God. 

Athenagoras represents ‘ Moses and the prophets as speaking 
in ecstasy, carried beyond themselves and their own thoughts by 
the impulse of the Divine Spirit, and uttering whatever he 
wrought inthem. ‘The Spirit employed them as organs of enun- 
ciation, in like manner as the musician uses a flute.”! 

This father, like most of those at the same school, was dis- 
posed to make much use of human reason and philosophy ; but 
still he regarded the authority of scripture in a much higher 
sense. Like the rest of the Alexandrians, he held the philos- 
ophy of Plato in great admiration ; but he would not rely upon 
it as proof where destitute of scripture authority. 

Clement speaks decisively in favor of plenary inspiration, and 
seems even to favor the idea of the verbal inspiration of the scrip- 
tures. His fault, in fact, is that of believing too much, rather 
than too little, on the subject of divine communications ; for he 
goes so far as to suppose, that previous to the coming of Christ 
in the flesh, he had not only made manifestations to the Hebrew 
prophets, but also, in some sense, to wise men among the hea- 
then: “It is he (Christ) that gives wisdom to the Greeks by in- 
ferior angels; for angels were distributed throughout the nations, 
by an ancient and divine command.”? Still Christ made him- 
self known more clearly in the Law and the Prophets, than in 
the writings of heathen sages and poets ; nor would he attribute 
the same authority to these as to the scriptures. He also as- 
signed a divine origin to the Septuagint.® 


1 Athen. Apol. c. 8. 2 Strom. VIL. 2. 
3 See his Cohort. 1.5.6. Strom. VI. 5. Paed. I. 11. IT, 10. 12. 11. 
12, I. 22. 
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Origen is also equally clear and decisive on the topic of inspi- 
ration, as might be shown by many quotations. One will suffice. 
“The sacred volume,” says he, “ breathes the plenitude of the 
Spirit ; and there is nothing in the Prophets, or-the Law, or the 
Gospel, or the Apostles, which does not descend from the plenitude 
of the divine majesty.”! In his work against Celsus, and else- 
where, he defends the doctrine of inspiration against just such 
objections as are now often made, and in the same manner. He 
contends that all scripture is profitable and intelligible to the 
humble and studious; but not at once, especially in all its three- 
fold senses. Still he would dissuade the carnal from reading 
some portions, as the Song of Solomon for instance, because 
they would only abuse such passages to the purposes of their 
unsubdued lusts, instead of understanding them. He would 
have each one study what he is capable of understanding ; and 
affirms, that even the most difficult passages are full of instruction. 
‘The same God who has provided appropriate food for all kinds 
of animals, has provided suitable aliment in his word for all 
sorts of human minds.’ 

Didymus, the blind catechist, in the fourth century, also éx- 
pressed his full belief in the plenary inspiration of the scriptures. 
In his work on the trinity,? he calls them “ entirely divine,” and 
“spiritual,” navred@s Pela and avevyarexy. Other passages 
might be cited; but it would be needless, as there is no reason 
to suspect that he or any of these teachers were deficient in 
their belief of divine inspiration. Their propensity, like that of 
the times in which they lived, was to believe too much, rather 
than too little, concerning things of a miraculous nature ; to ad- 
mit the inspiration of some of the heathen, rather than to deny 
that of the prophets and apostles. Some of them, as Clement, 
seem to have had a vague notion of another divine dispensation 
beside the Christian and the Jewish, viz. that of heathenism, in 
which God manifested himself to some men by a kind of semi- 
inspiration ; something more than human, and yet not worthy 
of the full credit to be reposed in his declarations by the mouths 
of the Jewish prophets. 


Il. Treovoey. 


The unity of God was maintained by all these teachers. 





1 Homil. on Jeremiah XXI. 2. 
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Athenagoras defended it by the authority of the Greek philoso- 
phers, and attempted to demonstrate it from reason. He argued 
thus. If there are two or more Gods, they must either be in 
the same place, or in different places. ‘The first cannot be, 
unless these Gods are unequal. And if the second position 
be adopted, and we suppose one to have created the world, and 
to be occupied in and about it, then where are the rest of them? 
And again: “As God the creator of the world, may fill all 
space, there is no room for another.”! It is not to my pur- 
pose to canvass the soundness of this reasoning. ‘Their belief is 
all we here seek. 

Clement, too, supposed that “certain divine qualities are in- 
stilled into the whole human race, by which they, and espe- 
cially the educated, are compelled, however reluctantly, to 
cdi that there is one God, without beginning or end.”? He 
says, that “the manifestation of one omnipotent God, is perfectly 
natural to all who think accurately ; and most of those who have 
not cast away all modesty in regard to truth, have perceived the 
eternal beneficence that is exerted according to the divine fore- 
knowledge.” And after a multitude of quotations from heathen 
authors to prove that they had the idea of one supreme God, he 
goes on to affirm, “that all by nature, and without any aid from 
instruction, have some perception of the Father and Maker of 
all things.” He adds, that “the whole human race are divided 
into Greeks and barbarians, no class of whom, whether bus- 
bandmen, nomades, or dwelling in cities, can live without having 
anticipated the belief of the superior being. ‘Therefore all na- 
tions, whether inhabiting the East or the West, the North or the 
South, have one and the same original notion, wodAeyns, of him 
who established the order of things.”* Still he thinks the 
Greek philosophers derived much of their superior knowledge 
from the Jews; and that without revelation, none would know 
how to avail themselves of this light of nature to the purpose of 
salvation. 

Of the moral attributes of God, Clement generally speaks 
with propriety. It may not be improper, however, to show, by 
a single instance, how he could sometimes reason on these at- 
tributes. Speculating on the attributes of God’s love, he says : 





1 Athen. Apol.c. 6.7.5. ® Clem. Cohort.c. 6. 
3 Clem. Stromat. V. 13. 14. 
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“ He cannot hate any thing, and yet will that the thing should 
exist which he hates. Nor does he will a thing should not be, 
while he is, at the same time, the cause of its existence. Nor 
does he wish any thing not to exist, which is in being. If then, 
the Logos hates any thing, he wishes it not to be. But there is 
nothing in existence for which God does not afford the cause for 
existence. There is therefore nothing which God hates.”? 
Scripture declarations which appear to contradict such a position, 
we are, according to him, to consider as spoken after the man- 
ner of men. We leave, for the present, the author of such rea- 
soning, and proceed to his successor. 

Origen, while he held firmly to the unity of God, seems not 
to have believed, that unaided reason can discover God as he 
really is. Like the other teachers, he considered God as “ dis- 
tinct in his nature from all created things,” “ without change,” 
‘“‘impassible, and without human affections,”—omnipotent, in- 
corporeal, and a simple unity, without parts of which we can 
predicate “a more or a less ;”? as good and just. And yet Or- 
igen appears to have spoken strangely concerning the divine 
power ; as he affirms that “God in the beginning constituted as 
many rational beings as he could sustain and manage, door 7dv- 
varo dvagxéoat. For we must pronounce the power of God to 
be finite, and must not remove its limit under a pretence of 
praising him. For if the power of God is unlimited, it cannot of 
necessity comprehend itself; since, from its nature, what is un- 
limited is incomprehensible. He therefore made as many as he 
could grasp and keep under his hand and manage in his prov- 
idence; as he also prepared as much material as he could 
deck and govern, xataxoouyoae.” 

In connexion with these declarations, I must add, that Origen 
indulged in some peculiar and rather obscure speculations on the 
nature of power, or rather of omnipotence, as he seems to sup- 
pose it as only coextensive with the actually existing objects on 
which this power can be exerted.2 He regards God as omnip- 
otent in the sense of being able to govern all actual existences, in 
this and all worlds; but he seems to think it improper to speak of 
his power to govern more than exist. Though God is aavro- 


2 De Princip. I.1. IL. 4. 4. 
3 Princip. II. c.9.1. 1.2.10. If. 5.2. Guer. II. p. 185. 


1 Paed. I. 8. 
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xoarwo, an omnipotent ruler, yet he is not marodvvauos, all- 

powerful. In some passages, Origen seems also to have con- 
founded the wisdom of God, with his power; and this wisdom 
was the Adyog. 

Didymus, who was a great admirer of Origen, and embraced 
and defended most of his views, seems not to have followed him 
in these speculations about power. He was remarkable for his 
knowledge of the Bible, and seems to have had, in fact, a more 
simple regard to its declarations than most of the Alexandrians, 
In different passages, he speaks of God, not only as navroxgc- 
two, but also as mavrodvvayog, and mavregovoros, and anecoude- 
vauog. We may well suppose, that the discussions of a cen- 
tury and an half, from the time of Origen, and especially that 
the Arian controversy, to which some of these speculations of 
Origen are supposed to have Jed, had prepared the way for ad- 
ditional light and increased caution in a truly candid and devout 
mind, while investigating the great questions that arise concerning 
the attributes of God. The experience of some ages of fierce 
discussion and much defection, may have taught him what Or- 
igen thought there was no reason to apprehend, viz. the danger 
of ‘removing the limit to divine power, and pronouncing it to 
be finite.’ 

This father, like many before him, found it needful to teach 
most explicitly, that God is a pure spirit, not possessed of body, 
nor having hands, mouth, and feet, like men. His ideas of God, 
in some other respects, will appear from the following decla- 
rations. ‘Since God exists above what is invisible, and above 
what is occult, and above every mind, it is not only impossible 
for him to come under our vision, or our senses, but be cannot 
even be inspected by the mind of angels themselves, because 
he is incomprehensible and inaccessible. For, that God exists, 
is known to all; but what or how he exists, the speculation of 
created mind cannot ascertain.” 

In contending against the Manichzans on the origin of evil, 
(that most troublesome of all questions in ancient as well as 
modern times, and which has occasioned more heresies than al 
other questions put together,) he has the following, as quoted by 
Guerike.' In maintaining that neither moral nor physical evil 
is chargeable on God, he says: “ We affirm, that He is not the 
author of evil, who eede a being, that by his own propensit} 


' Guer. II. p. 335. 
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and will, can commit sin. For God made man rational, because 
he desired that he should be virtuous of his own will, and en- 
dowed man with free power to be otherwise, by which he might 
be turned in either direction ; for he wished man to be good by 
spontaneously choosing what is good ; for no one can be virtuous 
against his will; rather, all the good are voluntarily good. 
Hence it was needful, that whatever was to be voluntarily good, 
should possess what is requisite to enable and adapt him to em- 
brace what is good and comely: But it is consentaneous, that 
a being which could embrace virtue, might likewise embrace 
vice. Thus madea participant of reason, in order that he might 
be rendered capable of virtue and vice, the command was given, 
to practise virtue; but respecting vice, he merely had the capacity 
for it. For the law of the Creator exhorted and strengthened 
and aided to virtue; but dissuaded nature from vice. Although, 
therefore, there is the power in a rational being for the practice 
of vice, yet he is not sinful for the possession of this power, for of 
each, viz. virtue and vice, there are powers and choices. Nor 
is this our opinion merely, but the opinion of all who philoso- 
phize correctly about rational beings.—And as virtue and vice 
cannot be embraced at the same time, and as virtue is pleasing 
to God, he infused the power of each into a rational being, in 
order that we may practise the one and abstain from the other. 
Every one, then, was made rational, that he might be holy and 
not sinful. If therefore any of the beings in the use of reason, 
enters on a course which is opposed to the Author and Governor, 
it is not the fault of the Creator and Legislator, but of those who 
exert their powers against his prov ident laws.” 

Though it is not my object to indulge in sritical or theological 
remarks of my own, yet, on such a passage as the above, may 
I not be permitted briefly and modestly to propound two ques- 
tions, for the consideration of such as may be engaged in the like 
discussions? My first question is this: Does not the above pas- 
sage contain the essence of all that has ever been said to the 
purpose on this subject, both as it regards the character of God, 
and the freedom of man? The second question I would ask, is 
this: Does not this “blind” theologue of the fourth century, 
here afford us a signal justification of the encomium, “ that 
he had eyes to see what God sees,” when he assumes it as 
a first principle, that simple reason is all which is necessary to 
constitute a free agent? Is there the least need of encumbering 
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the discussion with any further considerations about “‘ a power 
to choose,” etc.? “ He that kNoweTH to do good, and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin.” 


Il]. Creation. 


As a general fact, they rejected the gnostic notions respecting 
the origin of matter and of spirits. 

Clement taught that God was the sole author of creation ; but 
whether he held to the eternal existence of matter in a chaotic 
state, is not clear. 

Origen believed, that God created all things in heaven and 
earth, out of nothing, by his Son. His speculations concerning 
the creation of spirits, will best serve to show the nature of his 
philosophy, and the manner in which he was accustomed to em- 
ploy it in theological discussions and the explanation of the 
scriptures. 

In conformity with the Platonic doctrines, of which he was 
very fond, he adopted the belief in the existence of spirits before 
the visible creation. And in opposition to the gnostic heretics, he 
supposes these spirits to have been all made originally alike and 
equal. Not being eternal, but created, they were consequently 
mutable. What they had received from the hand of God, they 
might lose or forfeit. Endowed with perpetual freedom of will, 
some took one course, and some another. Having taken dif- 
ferent courses, it was proper that God should deal with them ac- 
cording to their deeds. Hence the grand reason, in his view, 
for that endless variety and immense difference which are found 
in the works of creation and providence. It is all to afford dif- 
ferent habitations and different circumstances, adapted to the 
different merits of these spirits, which were all alike at first. 
He confines not his view to this earth, nor to the spirits that were 
to become the souls of men. All worlds above, and all beneath, 
with all their happy or their wretched occupants, are at once 
embraced. Hence there is one glory of the sun, and another 
of the moon, and another of the stars; and hence also, one star 
differs from another in glory. He goes on, likewise, to speak of 
the diversities among nations and individuals upon earth. “ Some 
are barbarians, and some are Greeks,—some are more and 
others less savage ; some are born under better, and others under 
worse laws and rulers;—some are born in slavery ; some with 
sickly bodies; and some deprived of hearing, speech, etc.” 
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“One is born of Abraham, according to the promise, another of 
Isaac and Rebecca, who supplanted his brother in ventre, and 
was beloved of God before he was born. One is born among 
the Hebrews, where he finds the knowledge of the divine law ; 
another among the wise Greeks; another among the cannibal 
Ethiopians ; or among the Scythians, where parricide is practised 
as it were by law; or among the Tauri, where they immolate 
their guests.” 

In view of all this wide diversity in the conditions, not only of 
earthly, but also of “celestial,” and “ supracelestial,” and “ in- 
fernal beings” too, which Origen portrays with an unrivalled 
hand, he informs us, that ‘many were wont to object, that a 
world filled with such variety, could not have been created by a 
just and good God ; and that especially the gnostics, who came 
from the school of Marcion, Valentine, and Basilides, accounted 
for the difference, upon the supposition that either different kinds 
of souls are sent to inhabit different races of men, or that all 
takes place fortuitously.’ This supposition he rejects, as de- 
stroying the belief that God made the world, and governs it by 
his providence, and will judge men according to their works. - 

Still, Origen himself was not at all more disposed than were 
those gnostics, with whom he had to do, to resolve this disparity 
of condition, as we now do, into the sovereignty of God. It 
was not consonant with his views of divine justice, that men 
should be born to such diversity of inheritance, without any pre- 
vious probation. He therefore proceeds to assign them such a 
probation, anterior to their being doomed to assume the frailties 
of flesh. It must be acknowledged, however, that he does this 
with professions of modesty and caution; for he owns, that 
“none but he that searcheth all things, yea the deep things of 
God, can know what is the pure truth on this subject. Still,” 
he remarks, “that we may not nourish the insolence of the her- 
etics by our silence, we will, as men, to the best of our power, 
answer to the things which they pretend.” He then goes on 
in the manner already shown, and supposes, that as there is to 
be a judgment at the termination of the present state of human 
existence, when men will be rewarded according to their deeds, 
so there has already been such an award upon the conduct of 
the same spirits, in a previous state of existence. This he con- 
siders as a possible way of replying to the gnostics, and evincing 
that there is no need of supposing different creators, or different 
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kinds of souls, nor that calamities are fortuitous, but that all is 
from the hand and under the providence of a just and good God. 

It is rather amusing, at the present day, to sée how this zealous 
father supported his theory from scripture. Like a bold man, 
he seizes what would seem the very last passage in the whole 
bible that could be turned to support such a system of previous 
merit. It was the following: “ For the children being not yet 
born, neither having done any good or evil, that the purpose of 
God according to election might stand, not of works but of him 
that calleth, it was said, the elder shall serve the younger ; as it 
is written ; Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated. What 
shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God? God 
forbid.” How, we ask, can this passage prove his point, instead 
of refuting it? Like a staunch philosophical theologue, Origen 
is ready with just as good a reason as has ever been offered 
against the obvious sense of the passage. It is this. As the 
Apostle here assures us that God is not unjust, and as he certainly 
would have been unjust, in this discrimination, if Jacob and Esau 
had performed no previous acts, they must therefore have per- 
formed deeds, in a previous state of existence, by which they 
merited this distinction. When the Apostle inquires, 1s there 
unrighteousness with God, Origen considers him as only encour- 
aging investigation into the causes of providential distinctions. 
And as here, according to him, is one instance of distinction on 
some other ground than that of neither good or evil done in this 
life ; so we are warranted in the universal inference, to be ap- 
plied respecting “creatures terrestrial, celestial, and infernal,” 
viz. that all have had a probation, and their destinations have 
been allotted according to previous merit. ‘ The erring crea- 
tures sent down to earth, or to the stars, are subjected to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected them, in 
hope that they would purge themselves and become again vessels 
of honor prepared unto glory.’! 

He has also something to say in regard to the process of de- 
fection in that previous state. F'rom certain passages of scripture, 
which speak of God as a consuming fire, and his angels as a 
flame of fire, Origen supposes God to be of an igneous nature ; 
and his angels and all spirits, in their original state, to have par- 
taken of the same fervid quality. The process of defection, 
then, in those who relapsed, was that of becoming more or less 


1 Princip. II. . 9. 2. 
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cool or cold. And this he argues from what he considers as the 
derivative import of wvy7, the soul, which he derives from 
wuyos, cold. Hence man, in his lost state, is wvyn, and no 
longer vous, mind. But if he shall purge himself, he will again 
become voug.! 

Though Origen does not suppose any creature perfectly pure 
in the sight of God, he thinks angels to be the most pure, and 
devils the most impure, and men and the stars to be interme- 
diate degrees. He supposes some spirits, which had not con- 
ducted themselves very basely, are set to preside over the 
animated bodies of the sun, moon, and stars, to enlighten and 
adorn the world. Hence he speaks of “the soul of the sun.” 
In his work against Celsus,? he calls the stars “ living and ra- 
tional beings, ¢wa Aoy:xa, and active, and enlightened with the 
light of knowledge by that wisdom which is the effulgence of the 
eternal light.” And commenting on Matthew he remarks: “It is 
absurd to treat the system of heaven and earth and all they con- 
tain, as though the sun and moon, and chorus of the stars, and 
the angels of this whole universe, were ignorant of the true light, 
and being ignorant of it, still keep the order appointed them by 
God.” He also proves, from Ps. cxtviu, that the stars praise 
God through his Son. He of course regards these bodies as 
rational and accountable beings, and supposes they will be finally 
judged. ‘That they are capable of sinning, he proves from Job 
xxv. 5, “the stars are not pure in his sight.” ‘Their souls were 
made before their bodies, just as in the case of man, which he 
proves from Rom. vur. 19 sq. where he thinks the ‘ etherial 
body is the “ vanity” to which the siderial soul is unwillingly 
subjected in hope of freedom when its service is completed, and 
that it groans in bondage til] Christ shall have delivered up the 
kingdom, and all will be set free.’* 

Origen does not suppose all worlds to have been made at the 
same time, but one after another; and that there will yet be fu- 
ture creations ; indeed, that there has been and will be a series of 
innumerable worlds. And though he speaks of the world as not 
being eternal, yet he held, according to Photius, that “the uni- 
verse, to nav, is coeternal with the only wise and perfect God.” 4 
And this he argues at length from his notions of power and of 
the divine immutability, as though there could be no eternal 


! Princip. II. 8. 3. | 2 V.10. 
3 Guer. II. p. 190. Princip. IL. 5. 3. * Cod. 235. 
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creator, without an eternal creation, nor an immutable God who 
should begin to create. ‘Thus we see that the same reasoning 
which is at present employed about an eternal Now, was em- 
ployed in the days of Origen, to support a little different point, 
and with at least an equal degree of obscurity. 

God’s motive for creation, was from within himself, his own 
goodness; and as this was the same, without variety, he must 
therefore have created all spirits, which were the first of his 
creatures, alike and equal. But when many of these had fallen, 
his object in creating the visible universe, was, to afford suitable 
places for the punishment and purgation of these lapsed beings, 
as various in condition as the endless variety of character assumed 
by them.! 

As to the six days of creation, Origen thinks that none but a 
fool can understand them as days in the literal sense, as there 
was no sun nor stars to mark the days at first. He also ad- 
duces against the literal interpretation, the declaration, “in the 
day when God made the heavens and the earth.” 

But perhaps I have dwelt too long on the strange speculations 
of this great teacher, on the subject of creation. It is pleasing 
to remark, that he does not appear to have been implicitly fol- 
lowed in them by his successors, though we have not the means 
of deciding respecting the opinions of most of them, on these 
points. Didymus, his greatest admirer, has recorded his dissent 
respecting the animation of celestial bodies.” 


IV. Provipence. 


Clement considers the existence of a divine providence, too 
manifest from the aspect and order of all things, to require proof ; 
and affirms, that the best philosophers have believed in such a 
providence. He regards the doctrine of so much importance, 
that if it were removed, the whole economy of salvation would 
appear a fable. ‘ But the greatest thing in divine providence, 
is,” he says, “ that it does not suffer the vice arising from volun- 
tary defection, to remain useless, and that it turns the purposes 
of the wicked, to some good and useful end.” 

He makes a broad distinction between God’s permitting, and 
his producing an event. A brief extract will show both his 


! Princip. III. 5. 4. 
2 De Trin. 1. 32,97. II. 6, 192. 
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doctrine, and his mode of reasoning on the subject. He is com- 
batting the notion of the heretic, Basilides, who held, that the 
martyrs suffered, under providence, because of their sins com- 
mitted in a previous state of existence. He says: “It is impious 
to suppose that these afflictions are from the will of God. For 
neither did our Lord suffer by the will of the Father, nor do 
those who suffer persecution, suffer it by the will of God ; for if 
so, then one of two things must be true, either persecution is a 
good thing, or they who decree and inflict it, are innocent. But 
yet nothing takes place without the will of the Lord of all things. 
{t remains therefore, briefly to show that things of this nature 
take place, God not preventing them, mx xwAvoavtog t0u Ocou, 
for this only saves both the providence, and the goodness of God, 
10vT0 yao povor ower xal tiv modvolav, xai tTHy ayaddrnta 
tov @eov. It is not necessary, now, to suppose, that he produ- 
ces afflictions, for we ought not to think this; but it is meet for 
us to believe that he does not hinder those who inflict these 
evils; and that he employs, to a good end, these atrocities of 
the adversaries.” ' ‘The amount of his doctrine appears to be, 
that God neither decreed nor pfoduces evil of any kind; but 
yet, as he is the author of a universal providence, he determined 
not to prevent evil, and he does not prevent, but turns it to good 
purpose, such as ‘the sanctification of his people and the glory of 
his kingdom.” 

He supposes the stars, which he regards as “ spiritual bodies 
with angels presiding over them,” to be employed by providence 
in an eminent degree, ‘as causes of health or pestilence, fruit- 
fulness or famine, and as signs of things past, present, and to 
come.’ 

Origen was also a firm believer in divine providence, as com- 
prehending not only God’s present management of the world, 
but also his foreknowledge and purposes. A passage from his 
work against Celsus, will show at once the cavils of this vain 
man, and the manner in which Origen regarded and defended 
the doctrine. Speaking of the predicted treachery of Judas, 
Celsus says: “He (Christ), being God, foretold these things ; 
and what was predicted must necessarily take place. God, 
therefore, caused his own disciples and apostles, with whom he 
ate and drank, to become impious and wicked, while he espe- 
cially ought to have done good toall men, and peculiarly to those 


? Str. IV. 12. VI.16. Prophet. Eclog. § 55. 
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of his own family. Never yet did a man lay snares for one at 
whose table he was a guest; but this man became a traitor to the 
God with whom he sat at feasts; and what is more absurd, God 
himself ensnared those who sat with him at the table, making 
them traitors and impious. To these things, I reply in the fol- 
lowing manner, since thou' exhortest me to meet even what 
appear to me the frivolous pleas of Celsus. Whatever is pre- 
dicted, Celsus supposes must so take place, because it is pre- 
dicted. But this we do not concede; as we say, that he who 
foretells a thing, is not the cause of its taking place, since he 
foretold what was to be; and as what was to be would have 
taken place even if not predicted, itself afforded the occasion of 
its own prediction by him who foresaw it. And the same pre- 
cedes all foreknowledge of any thing respecting us, whether 
found in scripture or Grecian history.”* Thus, too, in com- 
menting on Genesis, he says: “ As there is nothing which has not 
some cause, while at the first formation of the world, God re- 
volved all future things separately in his mind, he saw that if this 
thing should be done here, that would follow from it; and thence, 
a third thing; and from that, another ; and thus onward to the end 
of all things, he saw what would be the consequence. But, still, 
he is not therefore to be considered as the cause of every sort 


of thing, why it should take place in this or that manner. For 
if you see a rash and precipitate man, impelled in his ignorance 
and by his temerity to commit himself to a slippery path, and 
you know he will fall by his treacherous steps, still you are not 
the cause of his fall ; a so are we plainly to think of God, 


who foresees what each one will be, and the causes of his being 
such, and all the acts he shall perform, whether good or bad. 
And, that we may freely announce what is fact, not only is God’s 
foreknowledge not the cause of things, (for whom God foresaw 
would sin, him he does not as it were lead by the hand to the 
commission of the deed,) but, what is indeed more removed 
from common apprehension, though still true, the thing itself, 
which is future, is the cause of such foreknowledge. Neither 
does the thing take place in consequence of its being foreknown 
as future ; but it is a0 de because it is to be.”* 

Origen contended strongly, that divine providence is not repug- 


1 Viz. Ambrose, at whose exhortation he undertook the work. 
2 C. Cels. 11. 20. 
3 Com. on Gen, quoted by Guer. II. p. 193. 
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nant to free agency. Of course he disapproved much of the 
superstition of astrology, as then current. Although he conceded, 
in his commentary on Genesis, that superior beings might draw 
prognostics from the situation of the stars, yet he did not be- 
lieve human affairs to be so controlled by stellar influence, that 
they could not take place otherwise, ‘ for this would destroy all 
freedom, and all ground of praise or blame.’ 

Origen made a distinction between moral and physical evil. 
It may be well to inquire how he reconciled both with divine provi- 
dence. Celsus had said, that “ the origin of evil could not easily 
be known, except by a philosopher, thereby intimating that a 
philosopher may know it easily ; but that a common man could 
not make the discovery without great labor.” To this, Origen 
replies: “I say, that even a philosopher cannot easily know the 
origin of evil. Perhaps also he cannot in any manner, unless 
by the inspiration of God, understand and show what the evils 
are, and whence they arose, and how they may be removed.” ! 
But yet, in his next section, Origen himself attempts the solution, 
at leastin part. Still replying to this old adversary, he proceeds : 
“Celsus, as though he had some secret on the origin of evil, 
which he would not divulge, and speaking things adapted to the 
multitude, says: ‘It is enough for the vulgar, to say, that evil is 
not from God, but is inherent in matter, and dwells in mortals.’ 
This is indeed true, that evil is not from God. For it is clear 
from Jeremiah, that from the mouth of God come not evil and 
good. But we deny that matter is the cause of evil in man. 
For each one’s own will is the cause of the evil existing in him, 
and this is itself the evil, 16.xaxd»; and the deeds which spring 
from it are also evil. Nor is any thing else to be esteemed evil, 
if we would speak accurately.” 

On the same topic he says: “ We affirm that God is not the 
author of evil or of vice and vicious actions.—Yet ihere are a 
few things, if you look at the structure of this universe, which 
follow from his distinguished works; just as shavings and saw- 
dust from the fine works of the artists, and as the heaps of dust 
and fragments of stone around their edifices, may appear to be 
attributable to the architects.” * 

Again: “God did not produce evil; yet when found with 
others, he does not prevent it, though he might have prevented 
it; but he uses it together with those who harbor it, to necessary 


1 ©. Cels. [V. 65. 2 C. Cels. VI. 55. 
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purposes. For through those in whom evil is found, he renders 
illustrious and approved such as are advancing to the glory of 
virtue. For virtue, if it meet nothing contrary, does not shine, 
nor become more splendid and illustrious. Virtue not tried and 
examined, is not virtue.”! This he illustrates in the case of the 
trial of Joseph’s virtue. —But “ lest any one should seize occasion 
of strengthening himself in sin, as though sin were beneficial, or 
might be beneficial to the universe, it is to he remarked, that, 
although God uses the sin of the wicked to the order of the uni- 
verse, and accommodates them to its benefit, they are, never- 
theless, guilty who perpetrate evil. Inasmuch as they are guilty, 
although ordained to the general good, they ought to be de- 
tested by all. Just as one guilty of certain crimes, who is con- 
demned to public works in the city, which are profitable to all, 
is said to do something which benefits the whole city, yet he 
appears to discharge ar abominable office in which no one at all 
wise would wish to be employed. Hence it is that Paul the 
Apostle of Jesus, teaches us, that even the most abandoned shall 
be useful to the universe, although themselves shall be banished 
among the most abominable ; but the virtuous shall be the most 
beneficial to the universe, and shall therefore enjoy the highest 
place. ‘In a great house there are many vessels, etc.” * 

All this is just, on Origen’s principles, because those who are 
thus predestinated to be the vessels of wrath, sinned in a pre- 
vious state of existence, as before shown. 

When God sends physical evil, it is for moral good, as the 
physician administers his painful remedies. 

In his work on prayer, he gives the reason why God permitted 
Paul in his youth to become so atrocious a sinner and perse- 
cutor of the church, viz. that he might ever after be humble and 
feel that he was not worthy to be called an apostle. A remem- 
brance of these early sins, is what Origen supposes to be the 
thorn in the flesh, which kept him from being exalted above 
measure, by the abundance of revelations. 


V. Tue Truiniry. 


Athenagoras has left us only two small works ; from which, 
however, we may form some opinion of his views on certain 
points of this subject which he briefly touches. It is peculiarly 


1 Hom. in Num, XIV, 2. 2 ©. Cels. IV. 70. 
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to be regretted, as regards the deeply interesting inquiry re- 
specting the early opinions of the fathers on the Trinity, that we 
have so little remaining of the writings of this teacher. As he 
was among the very first of the converted philosophers who be- 
gan to teach and to corrupt the simple doctrines of Christianity, 
had we more of his works, we might, as Martini suggests, have 
been able to see more clearly the first view which those Pla- 
tonists took of these doctrines. 

In his apology for the Christians, in the time of Aurelius, A. 
D. 161, he has a passage which shows us how distinctly he con- 
templated the whole question of the Trinity in unity. 1 give it 
as translated by Faber.! “To this only do we strenuously ap- 
ply ourselves, that we may know God, and the Word, Aoyos, who 
is from him: what is the unity of the Son with the Father ; 
what is the communion of the Father with the Son; what is the 
Spirit ; what is the unity and the distinction of these which are 
such ; inasmuch as the Spirit and the Son and the Father are 
united.” * 

This seems enough to show, that the doctrine of a trinity in 
unity, was a doctrine then known, and not first invented, at a 
subsequent period, by platonizing Christians. We have also 
his express declaration, that he accurately set forth the doctrine 
then prevalent among the brethren.* And should it now even 
appear, that these first platonizing fathers did not themselves 
embrace this doctrine, as many contend that they did not, will 
not the inference be a fair one, so far as it goes, that they were 





! Since preparing this part of the present article, I have met with 
an able and interesting work, with the following title: The Apostoli- 
city of Trinitarianism ; or the Testimony of History to the positive 
Antiquity, and to the Apostolical Inculcation, of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. By George Stanley Faber, Prebendary of Salisbury, etc. 
In two volumes, octavo, 1832, The work is not yet published in this 
country, I have seen fit, in the above instance, and a few others which 
will be acknowledged as they occur, to substitute his translation in- 
stead of my own. I would also here acknowledge my obligation to 
this author, for a few passages which I had not before selected, 
from the writings of the fathers now under review. 


2 Apol, c. 11, 
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the corrupters rather than the authors of the doctrine of the 
trinity ? 

Let us now endeavor to ascertain, as far as possible, what 
were the conceptions which this “ philosopher,” ( he continu- 
ed to style himself,) actually formed of the divine Persons. 

After refuting the charge of atheism, brought by the heathen 
against the Christians from their worship of only one God, and him 
invisible and incomprehensible, and immediately after speaking of 
the nature of the “ unbegotten God,” he adds: ‘“ We acknow- 
ledge, also, a son of God, vooduer ya xai vioy tov Geov. And 
let no one think it ridiculous, that God should have a son; for 
we do not conceive of either God the Father or the Son, like 
the fabulous poets, who show us gods no better than men. The 
son of God is the Aoyog of the Father, in respect to image and 
efficiency, év id¢q xai évegyeig; for of him and by him were all 
things, the Father and the Son being one. And the Son being 
in the Father and the Father in the Son, in unity and power of 
spirit, the Son of God is the mind and Aoyos of the Father. 

hat child, nai, imports, I will briefly explain. He was the 
firstborn of God; not as though he had been produced, (for 
God, being an eternal mind, had roy Adyov in himself, always 
being rational, Aoyexog) ; but he proceeded forth from God to 
be the image and energy, ida xai évéoyesa elvas mooeyPa v, for 
the ‘ formation of chaos into an organized creation, according to 
Prov. vu. 22, The Lord produced me in the beginning of his 
way, for his work. He immediately proceeds to speak of the 
Holy Ghost in the following terms: ‘“ We say, that the divine 
Spirit, which inspired the prophets, is an emanation of God, 
flowing forth and returning back again, like a beam of the sun. 
Who, then, would not wonder, at hearing us called atheists, who 
declare God the Father and God the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
showing both their power in unity and their distinction in 
order ?””? 

These passages, though short, are still sufficient to afford us a 
specimen of the manner in which this ancient father attempted 
to conceive of the mystery of a trinity in unity, and to ascertain 
the manner and the objects of the procession of the Son and 
the Spirit from the Father. There has been much dispute on 


1 What I have thus marked in half quotation, appears to be the 
amount of a difficult passage in this author, according to Martini, 
though some give it a different construction. 
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the question, whether he held to the separate personality of 
the Son and the Spirit. Miinscher argues, that as he does not 
seem to have regarded the Spirit as a distinct person, therefore 
he did not regard the Son as such. On the other hand, Gue- 
rike contends, that as he appears to have held to the personality 
of the Son, we are ‘seaiee to infer a similarity of views re- 
specting the Spirit. And this he very properly maintains from 
the following circumstance, viz. that Athenagoras made the 
character of the Son the main question of the two, and express- 
ed his views more fully upon it. And as he manifestly held to 
a trinity of some sort, if he made two persons of the Father and 
the Son, we may well suppose that he regarded the Spirit as a 
third person; and that it was, therefore, a trinity of persons, 
and not of mere attributes, to which he held. Martini and oth- 
ers contend, that Athenagoras regarded the Son as only the 
reason or understanding of the Father, proceeding forth to the 
work of creation.’ 

It is to be remembered, that the term trinity was not in use 
at this period, nor had there probably been much speculation on 
this mystery, till the conversion, in this age, of such heathen 
philosophers as Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, etc. We are 
therefore to look rather for the views which they seemed to en- 
tertain, than for their use of technical language on this subject, 
which in fact did not become decidedly fixed till the middle of 
the fifth century. Theophilus of Antioch, who died A. D. 183, 
is the first who is known to have used the term trinity.—In the 
commencement of philosophical speculation on such a mystery, 
we may well expect to find much variety and obscurity of views, 
and nota little corruption also, in the course of its progress. 
The fact of chief value, which we learn from the above extracts, 
is the distinct recognition of a trinity in unity in the divine na- 
ture. The precise views which Athenagoras embraced con- 
cerning this great mystery of godliness, and by which he at- 
tempted philosophically to explain and commend it to the mind 
of a heathen prince, however interesting in the history of human 
speculation, would not be of so much importance, even if we 
could now ascertain them; for, if they should not be found to 
accord with the Scriptures, we might very naturally suppose 
him to have corrupted the truth by his vain philosophy. Per- 
haps, after all, he had himself formed no very definite views of 


! Miinscher, Dogmengesch, II. 443. Guer. IJ. 101. Martini, von 
der Gottheit Christi, p 55. 
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the “unity and the distinction,” of which he speaks, as existing 
between the Father, Son, and Spirit, and which he sought to 
understand. One thing, however, is clear, viz. that he regarded 
the Son as eternal and “ without beginning.” His views there- 
fore were neither Arian nor humanitarian ; though they may pos- 
sibly have had a leaning to those which Sabellius afterwards 
maintained. 

As Pantaenus, the next teacher, has left nothing that has 
reached us, we proceed to his successor. 

Clement is accused, by Photius, of having ‘reduced the Son 
to a mere creature ;’ and of having taught that the ‘ Father pos- 
sessed two Adyos, of which the inferior one made his appear- 
ance among men.’ Photius, however, as is supposed by Guerike, 
might feel a prejudice against Clement, since he did not find, in 
his works, the technical language which subsequently had come 
into use on this subject; and therefore his authority as to the 
opinions of this father, is of less importance. 

In the works of Clement, which are preserved, we indeed 
often find passages which seem to speak of the Aoyog as the 
power, or as some property, or attribute of God. The following 
will serve as a specimen. “ The Aoyog of the Father of all, is 
not the spoken word, but the wisdom and most manifest good- 
ness of God; and likewise the almighty and truly divine power ; 
the all powerful and sovereign will, which is not unintelligible 
even to those who do not confess him.” } 

Such language from the mouth of a modern polemic, would 
justly be considered as implying that the man who used it did not 
consider the Adyog¢ as a distinct person, but only an attribute, or 
a class of attributes in the divine nature. In the writings of an 
ancient father, however, it implies no such thing, but is in good 
keeping with their general mode of speculation on the subject. 
In proof of this assertion, it is urged, that even Athanasius, Ter- 
tullian, etc. employed the like phraseology. Some further quo- 
tations will show the manner in which Clement used such 
language even in immediate connexion with other assertions which 
imply a distinct personality. How his philosophy would recon- 
cile the two modes of speaking, is a question of far less impor- 
tance to us, than that of the fact respecting his actual belief in a 
distinct personality. ‘The consistency of his language, and also 
of his belief, may be called in question without impairing the 
evidence of his belief itself. The same thing is continually 


1 Strom. V. 1. ed. Werceb, Pat. Opp. Pol. Vol. VI. p. 12. 
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done in controversies at the present day. What writer in favor 
of the trinity, is not now considered by his opponents as uttering 
many things totally inconsistent with this doctrine? And yet 
they do not doubt his belief of the doctrine. Why, then, shall 
not the same principle be applied to the interpretation of the fa- 
thers? My object is not to vindicate or to impugn their faith, 
but simply to ascertain what it was. 

I proceed to passages in which we find this variety of Jan- 
guage. Speaking of the free offer of salvation to all men, and 
Christ’s willingness to save all, Clement proceeds: “ And neither 
can it be said that the Lord does not will to save the human race 
in general, av@ownorns, because he knows not how to take care 
of each one; for ignorance does not appertain to God, who was 
the counsellor of the Father before the foundation of the world, 
for this was the Wisdom in which the almighty God previously 
rejoiced. For the Son is the power duvepues of God, inasmuch 
as he was the agyexwrarog Aoyog of the Father and his wisdom 
before all derived existences; and he may be appropriately de- 
nominated the teacher of those who were formed by him. Nor 
does he ever, diverted by any pleasure, abandon the care ‘of 
men; who also even assumed flesh, which by nature is produced 
passible, and trained it to a state of impassibility. How is he then 
Savior and Lord, unless the Savior and Lord of all? Yes, he 
is the Savior of those who believe, because they are willing to 
acknowledge him; and he is Lord of those who believe not, 
as they might confess him and obtain the appropriate benefit, he 
has provided for their case. But all the energy of the Lord 
has reference to the Almighty, and the Son, so to speak, is a 
certain paternal energy, maroexn tog évéoyera.” } 

I give these passages in extenso, instead of selecting merely 
the phrases which contain the sentiments in question, as the true 
import of such phrases will thus be more apparent. The in- 
quisitive reader may also be gratified with the incidental notices 
he will thus find interspersed, respecting other opinions of no 
small interest at the present day, as that of general atonement, 
the free offer of salvation to all men, election, etc. 

A further proof, that Clement held to a distinct personality 
and a distinct will of the Son, as well as his mysterious union 
with the Father, is found in the following passage: ‘ He takes 
care of all, as it becomes him, being Lord of all; for he is the 
Savior, not of a part, but of all. He imparts of his beneficence 


1 Strom. VIL. 2. p. 388. 
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according to the adaptedness of each individual, both to Greeks 
and barbarians, and to those from among them predestinated as 
faithful and elect, but called in due time. Neither can he envy 
any, who equally invites all, though he eminently rewards such 
as are distinguished for their faith. Nor can he be hindered 
by any other, who is Lord of all, and specially subserves the 
will of the good and omnipotent Father. On the contrary, 
envy does not reach the Lord, who is impassible and begotten 
without beginning, avagyas yevouevov.” ! 

In this last phrase, we have a clue to his mode of speculating 
on the generation, or emanation, of the Son from the Father. 
Perhaps it was this notion of “eternal generation” which led 
him to say many things which, taken by themselves, appear to 
contradict a belief in the eternal personality of the Son. But 
if he regarded the generation as eternal, how should such de- 
clarations impair the evidence of his belief in eternal sonship, 
any more than kindred declarations from others, in ancient and 
modern times, who have held to the same position ?—We pro- 
ceed to passages in which he further speaks of the divine attri- 
butes and works of Christ. 

“ The most excellent being on earth, is the most pious man; 
and the most excellent in heaven, is the angel that is nearest in 
place and the purest partaker of eternal and blessed life. But 
the most perfect, and holy, and noble, and beneficent, and the 
most perfectly fitted to rule and to reign, is the nature of the 
Son, which is most intimately joined to the only omnipotent, 
4 tT) movw navroxearogs noooeyeoraryn. This nature is of su- 
preme dignity, which ordains all things according to the will of 
the Father, and governs the un verse in the best possible man- 
ner, working all things by his exhaustless and indefatigable power, 
as it inspects and influences the thoughts. For never does the 
Son of God cease from his inspection ; not being divided, not 
separated into parts, not going from place to place, but being al- 
ways everywhere, and circumscribed by nothing, all mind, all 
paternal light, all eye, seeing all things, hearing all, knowing all, 
scrutinizing all powers by his power. ‘To him are subjected the 
whole host of both angels and gods.” ® 

Again, in his Exhortation to the Gentiles, speaking of the Son, 
he says: “ ‘I'he divine A0vos, who is God most manifest, who is 


1 Tb. p. 386, 
2 Strom. VII. 2. p. 384. 
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equal to the sovereign of all, 6 rw deondry tw Ghwy écowPeis.” 
And again : “ Now this same Aoyog appeared among men, who 
alone is both God and man.” “ Believe, O man, in man and 
God ; believe, O man, in him who suffered and is worshipped 
as the living God; believe, ye slaves, in him who died ; let all 
men believe in him alone who is the God of all men.”! In his 
Pedagogue, he says ; “ Our preceptor, O children, is like God 
his Father, whose son he is, impeccable, irreprehensible, and im- 
passible in mind ; God in the form of man, unpoiluted, obedient 
to the paternal will; God the Aoyog, who is in the Father, who 
is at the right hand of the Father, and, with the form, is God.” ? 
Again: “ God himself becomes man, for such is his will. He- 
raclitus was therefore right in speaking of men as gods, and gods 
as men; for the Aoyog is an obvious mystery ; God in man, and 
the man God, @e0¢ év avPounm xai avOownos G20.” 3 

“In opposition to the Docete, he held to the reality of 
Christ’s body, though he did not suppose it, in all respects, like 
our bodies. It was free from all impurity and all wants. It 
needed no material sustenance, being upheld by sacred power. 
When Christ ate, it was merely to prevent those about him from 
falling into the mistake, that his body was only a phantasm, an 
error which many had now embraced.* He elsewhere speaks 
of the Advog in this body, as a pearl in the shell; and the body, 
as a window through which the Adyo¢ appears. He says, also, 
that Christ’s body was deformed, which was perhaps only an in- 
ference of his from Is. uu. 2. The time of Christ’s ministry, 
he supposes to have been but a single year; so interpreting Is. 
LxI. 1, where the prophet speaks of “the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” ® 

A passage, in which he assigns reasons why Christ did not 
marry, will show, among other things, his view of the sonship of 
Christ, in some important respects. “There are those who 
openly pronounce marriage to be fornication, and teach that it 
was instituted by the devil. ‘These arrogant men also affirm, 
that they imitate the Lord, who neither married nor possessed 
any thing in the world ; boasting that they understand the gospel 
better than others.—They know not the reason why the Lord 
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did not marry ; for, first, he had his proper wife, the church ; 
and then, he was not a common man, that he should need any 
helper according to the flesh ; neither was it necessary for him 
to have children, who was born and forever continues the only 
Son of God.” Of course his sonship was previous to the de- 
scent of the Spirit at his baptism ; and is likewise different from 
that of angels and good men, as he is “the only son of God.” 

Clement speaks of Christ as the teacher of men and of an- 
gels, at the first creation of these orders of beings. ‘Tracing 
back the current of knowledge, from one philosopher to another, 
he comes to the conclusion, that not even angels, but Christ 
himself was the source of all knowledge to created beings, their 
first preceptor, and hence “he is called wisdom by all the 
prophets.” 2 

The following, as given by Faber, will show at once what was 
the belief and the practice of Clement in respect to offering 
prayer to Christ. It will likewise exhibit, incidentally, his ex- 
alted view of the Holy Ghost. 

‘As for what remains, in such a panegyric of the Word, 
Aoyos, tc the Word let us thus offer up our prayers : O thou, the In- 
structor, be propitious to thy children. Farner, Cuarioreer 
oF IskaeL, Son anp F'atTueEr, BoTH ONE, O Lorp! Grant unto 
us, who follow thy commandments, to accomplish the likeness 
of thy image, and to apprehend, according to our own strength, 
the good God and the clement Judge: and grant universally, 
that, when, in tranquil agreement with the Holy Spirit, we shall 
wavelessly have sailed over the flood of sin, we, living in thy 
peace, may be translated to thy city. By night, by day, even 
to the perfect day, let us offer praise and thanksgiving, to the 
ineffable Wisdom, to the alone Father and Son, to the Son and 
the Father, to the Son the Instructor and Teacher, and together 
also with them, to the Holy Ghost. All things are to the One: 
in whom are all things : on account of whom, all things are one: 
on account of whom, is eternity : whose members we all are: 
whose are the glory, the worlds. ‘To the Good are all things: 
to the Excellent are all things : tothe Wise are all things : to the 
Just are all things. ‘To whom be glory, both now and forever. 
Amen.”? 

I add, likewise, Faber’s translation of an ancient hymn, found 


1 Str. IIL. 6, p. 434. 2 Str. VI. 7, p. 242, 
3 Ped. III, 12, Faber, Vol. I. p. 79, 80. 
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in the works of this father, and doubtless expressive of his 
views, whether composed by him, or by another hand. It will, 
perhaps, be grateful to the curiosity, if not to the taste, of the 
modern reader, to meet with this specimen of the very numerous 
hymns of the ancient Christians, “in honor,” as Pliny says, “ of 
Christ as God.” 

“QO thou, the bit of untamed colts, the wing of wandering 
birds, the true rudder of infants, the shepherd of the royal 
lambs; gather together thy simple children, holily to praise, 
guilelessly to hymn, with innocent mouths, Christ the leader of 
children.” 

“O King of saints, O all-subduing Word of the Most High 
Father, dispenser of wisdom, the age-rejoicing support of the 
labors of the human race, Savior Jesus, shepherd, ploughman, 
rudder, bit, heavenly wing of the holy flock, fisher of the saved 
of all languages, tempting them from the hostile waves of the sea 
of wickedness with the sweet bait of life: lead, O thou shepherd 
of rational sheep ; lead, O thou holy king of unpolluted children, 
after the footsteps of Christ; lead, O heavenly way, O eternal 
Word, infinite age, everlasting light, foundation of mercy, per- 
former of virtue, pious life of those who sing hymns to God, O 
Christ Jesus.” 

“ Let us infants, nourished with celestial milk, and filled with 
the dewy Spirit, sing together simple praises, tune hymns, to 
Christ the king, the holy repayment for eternal life.” 

“ Let us sing together, let us sing with simplicity, the mighty 
child.” 

“ Let us, choir of peace, the children of Christ, a wise people, 
jointly celebrate the God of peace.”?! 

One of the most striking characteristics which mark this 
hymn, is the accumulation of epithets and titles. In this, it is 
said remarkably to resemble the old Orphic hymns. Christians 
had now become but too sadly fond of imitating the heathen in 
matters of taste, as well as in modes of speculation. 


The views of Origen respecting the Trinity will be sufficiently 
indicated by the following extracts. In his work against Celsus, 
Origen thus cites and relotes the following objections brought by 
Celsus against the Christians, and which Origen supposes may 
appear forcible to some. “If they worshipped no other but 
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one God, they would perhaps have a good argument against 
others. But now they worship exceedingly, vnegPonoxevove:, 
this one that has lately appeared ; and yet suppose they commit 
no fault towards God, although they worship his servant.! To 
this,” says Origen, “I reply; that if Celsus had known this 
declaration, I and my Father are one, and that which was ut- 
tered in prayer by the Son of God, as I and thou are one, he 
would not have supposed us to worship any other but the God 
over all. For the Father, saith he, 1s in me; and I tn the 
Father. But if any one shall be perplexed by this, lest we de- 
sert to those who deny that the Father and the Son are two per- 
sons, Unooracer¢, (perhaps equivalent then to ovolas, beings,) 
let him consider this, all that believed were of one heart and one 
mind, that he may understand the declaration, I and the Father 
are one. We therefore worship one God, the Father and the 
Son, as I have explained ; and our position remains valid against 
others. Neither do we adore, thus profoundly, one who has 
recently appeared, as not existing before ; for we believe him 
when saying, Before Abraham was, I am; and when saying, J 
am the truth. For no one of us is so much of a slave, as to 
suppose, that the substance of the truth did not exist before the 
time of Christ’s appearance. We therefore worship the God of 
truth, and the Son the truth, being two things as to person, duo 
t7 Unootace: noayuata, but one in unanimity and concord and 
identity of will: so that he who has seen the Son, the effulgence 
of God’s glory and the portrait of his person, has seen God in 
him who is the image of God.” ? 

In other passages which follow, it will be seen, that Origen 
was disposed to make a wide distinction between the persons of 
the Father and the Son; but whether he regarded them as dis- 


1 Here and elsewhere, as we have seen, Celsus speaks of it as a 
fact, that the Christians regarded Christ as truly divine, and worshipped 
him as God. So did Pliny before him. How strong is such evidence 
in proof of the general fact in those early times ; so general indeed as 
to be obvious even to heathen. And how different this from the hy- 
pothesis, that Christ’s divinity and worship were now first taught by 
these same platonizing fathers, who seem, in fact, more inclined, of 
the two, to explain away than to invent such dogmas. It is to be re- 
membered, also, that Celsus lived about a hundred years before Origen, 
and thus his testimony is to the general fact at a still earlier period. 
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tinct betngs in the technical sense in which the term has since 
been shaleved, the reader will judge. And that he may the 
better judge, on this and other points, instead of confining my- 
self to detached phrases, and arranging such phrases all under 
their appropriate heads, I prefer to give the extracts in their 
proper connexion, as much as possible; thus leaving for the in- 
telligent readers of this work, as they pass along, to fix for them- 
selves on the several points that may be established by the 
quotations. As no small part of the confusion and apparent 
contradiction of both ancient and modern writers on the Trinity, 
seems to spring from their speculations on the eternal generation 
of the Son, it may be well here to present some passages that 
bear particularly on this point. 

In his work de Principiis, a part of which is now found only 
in the translation by Rufinus, he says: “ ‘Tum deinde quia Je- 
sus Christus ipse qui venit, ante omnem creaturam natus ex pa- 
tre est. Qui cum in omnium conditione patiri ministrasset, per 
ipsum enim omnia facta sunt, novissimis temporibus seipsum 
exinaniens homo factus incarnatus est cum Deus esset, et homo 
factus mansit quod erat Deus. Corpus assumpsit nostro corpori 
simile, eo solo differens quod natum ex virgine et Spiritu 
Sancto.”! 

He begins the second book of the same work, by inculcating 
the importance of distinguishing between Christ’s human and 
divine natures. ‘This divine nature, he says, is designated in 
scripture, by various terms, as wisdom, etc. ‘Nec tamen alius 
est primogenitus per naturam quam sapientia, sed unus atque 
idem est. Denique et apostolus Paulus dicit, Christus Det vir- 
tus et Dei sapientia.” ‘ And this wisdom, God begat before the 
mountains were established, as said by Solomon. Yet this gen- 
eration is not to be conceived of as at all after the manner of 
corporeal beings. It is both impious and absurd, to suppose, that 
God had not eternally the power of producing this wisdom, or 
divine nature of Christ ; or that, having the power, he should not 
have been eternally exerting it.’ He continues: “ Propter 
quod nos semper Deum patrem novimus unigeniti filii sui, ex ipso 
quidem nati, et quod est ab ipso trahentis, sine ullo tamen initio, 
non solum eo quod aliquibus temporum spatiis distingui potest, 
sed ne illo quidem quod sola apud semetipsam mens intueri 
solet, et nudo, (ut ita dixerim,) atque animo conspicari. Extra 
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omne ergo quod vel dici, vel intelligi, potest initium, generatam 
esse credendum est sapientiam.”! Yet it is impossible for man 
to imagine how this “eternal and continual generation” should 
be effected, as he goes on to assure us: ‘Cui nulla prorsus com- 
paratio non in rebus solum, sed ne in cognitione quidem, vel 
sensu inveniri potest, ut humana cogitatio posset apprehendere 
quomodo ingenitus Deus pater efficitur unigeniti filii. Est 
namque ita eterna ac sempiterna generatio sicut splendor gene- 
ratur ex luce. Non enim per adoptionem spiritus filius fit ex- 
trinsecus, sed natura filius est.” ? He also speaks of the Son as 
emanating from the Father; ‘but not according to the absurd 
fables of those who thought the divine nature could be di- 
vided into parts.’ “It is therefore more as the will proceeds 
from the mind and yet does not take away any part of the mind, 
nor is separated or divided from it, that the Father is to be con- 
sidered as having begotten the Son.”® 

Many other passages might be adduced, which speak of the 
divine nature and eternal existence of Christ; but there is 
not room for them here. Origen considered it just as absurd to 
suppose any beginning to his existence, as to suppose a begin- 
ning to “truth,” “wisdom,” “ power,” “life,” etc. by which he 
is designated in scripture. And yet he believed him, in a sense, 
inferior to the Father, as being mysteriously begotten of hit. 
The Father is the foundation and source of existence as “ the 
unbegotten.” In reply to Celsus, who is so fond of pressing 
Christians on the score of their supreme adoration of Christ, he 
says: “ Be it so, that there are some, among the multitude of 
believers holding discordant opinions, who precipitately regard 
the Savior as the supreme God over all; but we do not regard 
him as such, believing his declaration, the Father who sent me 
is greater than I. We would not therefore place him whom we 
call Father, beneath the Son of God, as Celsus falsely accuses 
us.”* J add in this connection the famous passage in whieh Ori- 
gen speaks of Christ as “ second God.” The reader will judge, 
if he can, how much more of separate existence, and of inferior- 
ity, is indicated by it, than by the more modern appellation, 
“second person in the Godhead.” ‘For we are not,” says 
Origen in reply to a cavil of Celsus, “to suppose, that, because 
the nouns are feminine, therefore wisdom and righteousness are 
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in reality female, which, according to us, are the Son of God, 
as shown by his disciple, in the declaration, who became of God 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption. And although we may therefore call him second 
God, let them know, that, by second God, we mean nothing else 
but the virtue, ager, which contains in itself all virtues, and 
the reason, Adyos, which contains in itself whatever of reason 
there is in things produced according to nature, and as leading 
causes, and for the benefit of the universe: which reason, we 
say, was allied and united with the soul of Jesus peculiarly, 
compared with every other soul, he alone being able perfectly 
to receive the highest participation of pure (or self-existent) rea- 
son and wisdom and righteousness.” ! 

Origen ascribes divine attributes and divine works in general, 
to Christ; but some of them in a higher sense to the Father than 
to the Son. While he considered Christ as possessing wisdom, 
righteousness, etc. in himself, and even as being the very wisdom 
of God, he speaks of him as inferior in power. Thus he often 
speaks of the Father as performing the work of creation through 
the Son, the Father being the source of power. In some places, 
too, he speaks of the Father as also the source of moral attri- 
butes, and Christ as the image of these attributes, as they exist 
in the supreme Father. On the inferiority of both the Son and 
the Spirit, we find the following. “ Yet it appears right to in- 
quire what may be the cause why each one who is regenerated 
by God unto salvation, has need of the Father and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, and cannot be saved without the entire Trinity ; 
nor can possibly participate of the Father or the Son without the 
Holy Ghost. In discussing these points, it will doubtless be 
necessary to describe the special work of the Holy Spirit and 
the special work of the Father and of the Son. Thus God the 
Father, as he embraces all things, extends to all beings, impart- 
ing of his own to each one; for he is the source of being, wy 
yao éorev. But the Son is inferior to the Father, extending on- 
ly to rational beings; for he is second to the Father. And the 
Holy Spirit is still less, extending only to the holy. So, accord- 
ing to this, the power of the Father is greater than that of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit; and that of the Son, than that of the 
Holy Spirit; and again, the power of the Holy Spirit is superior 
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to that of all other holy beings.”! He goes on, according to 
Rufinus, to say, that Christ extends to all men, or exists in them, 
inasmuch as all, both good and bad, have reason dwelling in 
them, by which they can discern between good and evil, and are 
moral agents. 

Again : “ Thus also I think it may be well said of the Savior, 
that he is the image of the goodness of God, but not goodness 
itself. Certainly the Son is indeed good; but not as simply 
good. And although he is the image of the invisible God, and 
therefore God, yet he is not he of whom Christ himself said, 
that they may know thee the only true God. ‘Thus is be the 
image of goodness ; but not good precisely as the Father.” * 

The above passages from Origen are amply sufficient to es- 
tablish, among other things, the three following positions. 

First, it is plain that while he speculated much on the subject 
of the Trinity, it was not in the same language that was se 
wards employed by the Nicene fathers, and their successors; 
nor perhaps always consistently with them, or even with himself. 
In fact, the technical language employed by divines on this 
“great mystery,” was very far from being settled, at the time of 
Origen. The distinction, for instance, between the terms _per- 
son and being, Undoracrg and ovola, as thus used, seems hardly 
to have been thought of. Origen, indeed, employs them in a 
different manner when applied to the separate persons of the 
trinity, from what he does in reference to common beings, as is 
abundantly evident from the whole scope of the passages in 
which they are found ; but it does not seem to have occurred to 
him, to make the peculiar distinction and appropriation of these 
terms, which has since been made. Nor did he use the word 
duoovorog (of the same substance), which was subsequently in- 
troduced ; but on the contrary, his nomenclature often seems of 
a different cast. Still, all this presents no valid proof of his 
holding to essentially different views from those of the Nicene 
fathers. Indeed-it required one hundred and twenty-five years 
more after the council of Nice, and the discussions of several 
councils, too, before the human language on this subject became 
in a tolerable degree settled and defined. This circumstance is 
of prime importance in our investigations of the doctrinal history 
of this period. ‘The chief question does not respect the techni- 
cal language of these Alexandrian fathers, but the things they 
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intended, as evinced from the whole tenor of what they have 
left us. 

I therefore proceed to remark, secondly, that it is obvious, 
from the above quotations, that Origen did not consider the union 
of Christ and the Father, to be such as to constitute them one 
person in any such sense as a single human being is one. On 
the contrary, his great danger on this topic, as we should now re- 
gard the use of language, was that of making the distinction so 
great as to imply not merely two persons, but absolutely two 
distinct beings. And this distinction was in the very natures of 
the Father and the Son, and just as eternal as the existence of 
the Father and of his “reason.” His notion of generation and 
emanation, whatever it was, certainly precluded the idea of be- 
ginning, for so he expressly declares. 

It is equally obvious, thirdly, that he totally rejected every 
such distinction as would imply two Gods. This might have 
been shown by much more extensive quotations from his reply 
to Celsus on this very objection. He was at a great remove 
from such sentiments as were afterwards broached by Arius. 

Let us, then, put these things together, and consider them in 
connection with the infant state of theology, as a science, at that 
time, and all in connection with the speculative cast of Origen’s 
mind, and we may perhaps be led rather to wonder at the coin- 
cidence, than at the discrepancy of his real views, with those of 
the orthodox generally, in subsequent periods, on these main 
positions. We may also wonder, after he had himself spoken of 
the importance of the distinction between Christ’s human and 
his divine natures, that he should make so little use of this dis- 
tinction in the interpretation of the different classes of texts con- 
cerning the Son. A forgetfulness of this distinction, may have 
caused the greater part of his apparent incongruities. But all 
could not be expected of one man, or one age, in speculating 
on so profound a theme. _ Better still, perhaps, had none ever 
speculated so far. 

Some may still be disposed to inquire, whether Origen believ- 
ed in the divinity of Christ, in such a sense as to regard him as 
a proper object of divine worship. On this point of Origen’s 
creed, there has been, and still is, much dispute; and not with- 
out some reason. 

Were I here to adduce only one class of quotations from this 
father, I should be guilty of repeating a mockery that has some- 
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times been practised on the reader. I will endeavor to ad- 
duce the most remarkable specimens of each of these different 
classes. 

The first I shall adduce, are rather fitted to explain bis views 
of the manner in which we are to approach the Father, though 
detached parts of them are often urged in proof of his holding 
to the opinion, that we should worship the Father only. They 
belong to the numerous portion of passages in which he speaks 
of our addressing prayer to the Father through the Son. Thus 
he says: * We offer prayers to God through him who is of a na- 
ture between the Unbegotten and all begotten beings, and who 
bears to us the beneficence of the Father, and, as a priest, pre- 
sents our. prayers to the supreme God.”! In the same work, 
he admits that ‘ angels are sometimes called Gods in scripture, 
because they are divine, but yet we are not commanded to wor- 
ship them in the place of God, and hence they are not really 
Gods: “ For,” he adds, “ all supplication, and prayer, and en- 
treaty, and thanksgiving, are to be directed to the supreme God 
through the high priest over all angels, the living Word, even 
God. We shall also supplicate the Word himself, and offer en- 
treaty and prayer and thanksgiving to him, if we are but able to 
discriminate as to the proper language thus to be used in 
prayer.”2 Still Origen considered “ it as not according to right 
reason for us to invoke angels,” as he declares in the next sen- 
tence ; and this, too, when he here calls them divine, and speaks 
of them as “ministering spirits who ascend to the supreme 
heavens fo offer the prayers of men.” 

Again ; in reply to the plea of Celsus, in behalf of demon 
worship, Origen says: ‘Prayer should be offered to the only 
supreme God, and to the Word of God, the only begotten, and 
the first begotten of every creature ; and him we are to entreat, 
as high priest, to bear our prayer, as it reaches him, to his God 
and our God, and to his father and the father of all who live ac- 
cording to the word of God.”® And, further on, he speaks of 
*‘ hymns to him who alone is called God over all, and to his on- 
ly begotten Word and God. And, indeed,” he continues, “ in 
hymns we worship, vuvovuer, God, and his only begotten, as do 
also the sun and moon and stars and all the heavenly host ; for 
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they all, a divine choir, together with the righteous among men, 
sing praises to the supreme God, and his only begotten son.” * 
Shoes the above, it is plain, that Origen would have us pray 
to the Son as mediator and as God—and yet, through him in 
this character of mediator, we are also to address the supreme 
Father, as the grand olject of worship ;—while angels, though 
acting as divine infernuntz, are not to be worshipped at all. 
We now turn to an extended passage of a different cast, which 
we find in his treatise “On Prayer.” ‘ But were we once to 
comprehend,” says Origen, “ what prayer is, perhaps no begot- 
ten being ought then to be invoked; not even Christ himself, 
but only the God and Father of all, to whom our Savior prayed, 
as we have before said, and teaches us to pray. For, hear- 
ing the request, teach us to pray, he does not teach [his disci- 
ples] to pray to him, but to the Father, saying, Our Father who 
art in heaven, etc. For if the Son, as elsewhere shown, is dif- 
ferent from the Father, in essence and substance, we must 
either pray to the Son and not to the Father, or to both, or to 
the Father alone. But to invoke the Son and not the Father, 
every one will confess to be most unfit and unwarranted. | If 
both are to be invoked, we plainly ought to use the plural num- 
ber in prayer, and say, grant ye, bless ye, etc. or something of 
the kind. But as this at once appears improper, and no one 
can adduce an example of the kind from Scripture, it remains 
that we pray only to God the Father of all; but not without the 
high priest who was appointed of the Father, by an oath, ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedec.—But as one who would 
understand most exactly how to pray, ought to invoke, not a 
suppliant, but the Father whom our Lord Jesus taught us to 
address in prayer; so no prayer is to be offered to the Father 
without him.—For he did not say, ask me; nor simply, ask the 
Father ; but, if ye ask anything of the Father, he will give it 
you in my name.”* And further on, in reply to such as think 
they ought to worship Christ, because all angels are command- 
ed to worship him, Origen thus quotes and expounds the follow- 
ing declarations: “ Why callest thou me good? There is none 
good but one, that is, God, the Father. As if he should say, 
Why prayto me? Ye ought to pray to the Father only, to whom 
I also pray, which ye learn from the holy scriptures. For ye 
ought not to pray to one who is constituted by the Father as 
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high priest for you, and who has received of the Father the of- 
fice of comforter, nagaxAyrog, but through the high priest and 
comforter who can sympathize in your infirmities, having been 
tempted in all points like you, but yet, through the impartation 
of the Father to me, dca rev dwgnoauevor wol natéga, tempted 
without sin.—But it is not rational for such as are deemed 
worthy of one and the same Father, to pray to a brother. You 
are then, with me and through me, to pray to the Father only.” ! 

This is the strongest passage in the writings of Origen, against 
addressing prayer to Christ. After diligently comparing it with 
what he elsewhere says, it will be impossible for any one to 
wonder at the dispute, which has so long existed, as to the real 
opinions of this father. ‘The most rational supposition is, that 
he held to different views on this, as on some other subjects, at 
different periods of his life.? It has already been mentioned, in 
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2 So I thought before meeting with Faber’s attempt to explain and 
reconcile this apparently incongruous passage ;—and so I must stil! 
think, on the whole, though it must be confessed, that his explanation 
is ingenious and plausible in a high degree. It is briefly this ; that 
Origen is here teaching us “that, in two several aspects, prayer is not 
to be offered to Christ. Thus, Christ is not to be prayed to, under 
the aspect of That which was born, or under the aspect of The incar- 
nate Son’s human nature. And thus, again, Christ is not to be prayed 
to under the aspect of Our High Priest or Mediator. For, in that ca- 
pacity, his eachemenical office is, not to receive our prayers as ad- 
dressed immediately to himself, but to present them intercessively to 
the Father.—Yet, as Origen himself in numerous passages elsewhere 
instructs, this is no reason, why prayer should not be offered to him, 
as God the Son, inseparably united to the Father.” And _ precisely 
this, according to Faber, is the distinction which Origen had in view 
in a passage quoted above, and which he thus translates. “We shall 
supplicate also the Word himself, and offer up our intercessions to 
him, and give thanks to him, and pray to him, tf, respecting prayer, 
we shall be able to understand dictional propriety and incorrect abuse, 
tay Suveimsta xataxovew tig megi mpoceuzijs xvguoletiag xa xata- 
zonoens.” Fab. II. p. 332. 

Whether Faber is as accurate an expositor as he is a zealous apol- 
ogist of this father, [ will not pretend to decide ; but it may be prop- 
er to bear in mind, as favoring some consistent exposition of him, 
that his most distinguished successor, Didymus, strenuously contend- 
ed, that Origen was charged with contradiction, through the misap- 
prehension of his readers. 
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the notice of his life, that he himself acknowledged such a 
change, in several respects, in his latter days. Supposing such 
a change in this case, we naturally ask, whether his views be- 
came more or less orthodox, as he advanced in years. Such a 
query is to be answered from the dates of those works in which 
these diverse opinions are respectively found. On this point, 
Guerike ' adduces proof from Eusebius, in favor of the position, 
that the treatise on prayer was written before the book against 
Celsus. Of course, in his maturer years, Origen became more 
orthodox, as appears from the above extracts from those works. 
This position may be further confirmed by passages in his hom- 
ilies, which are also of a later date than his work on prayer. 
And as they will cast more light on his views, I will subjoin a 
few of them. In his homilies on Exodus, he thus prays: 
‘Lord Jesus, grant me that I may be counted worthy to have 
some memorial in thy tabernacle.”* So on Leviticus : “ It be- 
comes me to invoke my Lord Jesus, that he would make me to 
find when seeking, and open to me when knocking.”* So on 
Numbers: “ From the heart, we implore the Word of God, who 
is his only begotten, and who reveals the Father to whom’ he 
will, that he would deign to reveal these things also to us.” 4 In 
commenting on Rom. x, as quoted by Guerike,® he says: “ The 
apostle, in the beginning of the epistle which he writes to the 
Corinthians, where he says, with all who invoke the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in every place, both theirs and ours, pro- 
nounces the very God whose name he invokes, to be Jesus 
Christ. If therefore Enoch and Moses and Aaron and Samuel 
invoked the Lord, and he heard them, without doubt they in- 
voked the Lord Jesus Christ. And if to invoke the name of 
the Lord, and to adore God, are one and the same thing, as 
Christ is invoked, and as we offer prayers to God the Father 
first of all, so also to the Lord Jesus Christ; and as we present 
petitions to the Father, so we express thanks to God, so we 
give thanks to the Savior. For one honor is to be paid to each, 
that is, to God the Father and Son, as the divine word teaches, 
when it says, that they should honor the Son as they honor the 
Father.” 

It is proper to state, that these latter passages are froma Lat- 
in translation, and may therefore be of somewhat less weight in 








 Guer. IL. p. 207. 2 Hom. XIII. 3. 3 Hom. V. 5. 
* Hom. XXVI. 3. 5 Guer. II. p. 208. 
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themselves, than those we derive directly from the Greek of 
Origen, though still justly regarded as good authority by Gue- 
rike and others. 

It will probably not be deemed superfluous, to adduce further 
proof from the writings of Origen, that he regarded Christ as 
both human and divine. 

Those who denied his proper humanity, Origen pronounced 
heretics ; while, on the other hand, he frequently argues the di- 
vinity of the Savior, from the power with which he spread his 
religion through the world and subdued hostile minds, of all 
classes, to the obedience of the faith.! 

The two natures of Christ were supposed, by Origen, to be 
most intimately united. But on the mystery of this union, no 
man ever spoke with profounder reverence, though he could not 
wholly check his wonted propensity for spéculation. Let us 
hear him on this point, first in a brief extract from what he says 
“on the manner and reasons of Christ’s incarnation.” After 
some remarks on the incomprehensible glory of Christ’s charac- 
ter and works, he exclaims : “ In view of such things respect- 
ing the nature of the Son of God, we are lost in perfect admira- 
tion, that this supreme nature, emptying itself of its majesty, 
should become man and be conversant among men.—Of all the 
miracles and wonders concerning him, this totally surpasses the 
admiration of the human mind, nor can the infirmity of mor- 
tal intelligence perceive or understand how such vast power of 
divine majesty, and the very Wisdom of God by which all things 
visible and invisible were created, is to be believed as having 
been encompassed within the man who appeared in Judea; and 
that the Wisdom of God was conceived of a woman, and was 
born an infant, and cried as infants do.—When we behold in 
him some things so human that they appear not at all to differ 
from the common frailty of mortals, and some things so divine 
that they comport with none other but that divine and ineffable 
nature of Deity, the narrowness of the human intellect stops, 
and, smitten with the stupor of admiration, it knows not where 
to turn, or what to hold to. If it would recognize him as God, 
it sees him a man; if it would think him a man, it beholds him 
rising from the dead, with the spoils of death, whose empire be 
has destroyed. Therefore, with all fear and reverence, should 
we contemplate the fact, that, in one and the same being, the 


1 Guer. IT. p. 237. 
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reality of each nature is so exhibited, that nothing indecent, or 
unbecoming, can be perceived in that divine and ineffable being ; 
nor, on the other hand, are the transactions to be considered as 
an illusion by empty appearances,”—as some gnostics pretended. 
But, “ to explain these things to human ears,” as Origen goes 
on to say, ‘ not only far surpasses all our powers, because it sur- 
passed even those of the holy apostles, but it would, perhaps, be 
too much for any created being of the heavenly host.’ He there- 
fore proposes, ‘not through temerity, but because the topic re- 
quired it, to express his conjectures, though he would make no af- 
firmation on the subject.’! ‘These conjectures we find in good 
keeping with his notions about the pre-existence of souls. As 
already stated, he held to the original rectitude, and perfect 
equality, of all created spirits, as they came from the hand of 
their Maker. But when they all declined, though in different 
degrees, from their first and perfect love, and thence received 
their diverse assignations, in earth and skies, that, which is now 
the soul of Jesus, was alone found stedfast. As a reward for 
this integrity, and to effect the purposes of the divine incarnation, 
(as God could not otherwise become united with flesh,) this soul 
was received into the most perfect union with the Aoyog, they 
completely embracing each: other, so as to become, in a sense, 
one spirit, or the anima being as it were merged in the Aoyos. 
Thus united, and by this indispensable medium, “God was 
born a man.”? 


' De Princip. II. 6, 1 seq. ; 

® The entire passage, as extant in the translation of Rufinus, will 
reward the perusal of the inquisitive. “ Verum cum pro liberi arbi- 
trii facultate varietas unumquemque ac diversitas habuisset animorum, 
ut alius ardentiore, alius tenuiore et exiliore erga auctoremn suum 
amore teneretur, illa anima de qua dixit Jesus, guia nemo auferet a me 
animam meam, ab initio creaturae et deinceps inseparabiliter ei atque 
indissociabiliter inhaerens, utpote sapientiae et verbo Dei et veritati ac 
luci verae, et tota totum recipiens, atque in ejus lucem splendorem- 
que ipsa cedens, facta est cum ipso principaliter unus spiritus, sicut et 
apostolus his qui eam imitari deberent, promittit, quia qui se jungit 
Domino, unus spiritus est. Hac ergo substantia animae inter Deum 
carnemque mediante (non enim possibile erat Dei naturam corpori 
sine mediatore misceri) nascitur, ut diximus, Deus homo illa substan- 
tia media existente, cui utique contra naturam non erat corpus assu- 
mere. Sed neque rursus anima illa, utpote substantia rationabilis, 
contra naturam habuit capere Deum, in quem, ut superius diximus, 
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Still he cautions us against “ supposing that all the majesty of 
Christ’s divinity is enclosed within the compass of a aol body, 
as though the whole word of God and his wisdom and substap- 
tial truth and life, were either separated from the Father, or 
confined within the brief limits of his body. But our faith should 
cautiously shun the two extremes, so that we neither believe 
anything of divinity to be wanting in Christ, nor that there is any 
division at all of the divine substance, which is everywhere.— 
Let no one suppose us to affirm, that some part of the deity of 
the Son of God, is in Christ, and the remaining part somewhere 
else, or everywhere, which they may think who know not the 
nature of an incorporeal and invisible substance; for it is im- 
possible to predicate parts and divisions of what is immaterial.— 
The Son of God, therefore, wishing to appear among. men for 
the salvation of the human race, and to be conversant with them, 
assumed, not merely a human body, as some suppose, but also 
a soul, similar in nature to our souls, but in purpose and virtue, 
like himself.” } 

By means of this human soul as “a medium,” it was prac- 
ticable for the divine nature to become truly and most inti- 
mately united with human flesh, while this Adyog still held its un- 
impaired union with the Father. 

Origen considered the union of the two natures in Christ, 
to be of the most intimate kind ; but still they were by no 


velut in verbum et sapientiam et veritatem tota jam cesserat. Unde 
et merito pro eo vel quod tota esset in filio Dei, vel totum in se cape- 
ret filium Dei, etiam ipsa cum ea quam assumpserat carne, Dei filius 
et Dei virtus, Christus et Dei sapientia appellatur; et rursum Dei fil- 
ius per quem omnia creata sunt, Jesus Christus et filius hominis no- 
minatur. Nam et filius Dei mortuus esse dicitur, pro ea scilicet na- 
tura quae mortem utique recipere poterat: et filius hominis appella- 
tur, qui venturus in Dei patris gloria cum sanctis Angelis praedicatur. 
Et hac de causa per omnem scripturam tam divina natura humanis 
vocabulis appellatur, quam humana natura divinae nuncupationibus 
insignibus decoratur. Magis enim de hoc quam de ullo alio dici po- 
test, quod scriptum est quia erunt ambo in carne una, et jam non sunt 
duo, sed caro una. Magis enim verbum Dei cum anima in carne una 
esse, quam vir cum uxore, putandum est. Sed et unus spiritus esse 
cum Deo, cui magis convenit, quam huic animae quae se ita Deo per 
dilectionem junxit, ut cum eo unus spiritus merito dicatur?” De 
Princip. II. 3. 


1 De Princip. IV. 30 sq. 
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means so confounded that some things might not be 2 vied 
predicated of the one or the other. Thus, as appears from the 
passage just quoted in our note, while he regarded the union so 
close, that the scriptures apply divine appellations to the human 
nature, and human appellations to the divine, he nevertheless 
considered only the human nature as capable of suffering. ‘This 
we shall see much more fully, in connexion with other matter, 
in a number of passages, which I propose here to introduce, 
from his work against Celsus.—It may be proper just to remark, 
that Celsus puts his objections to Christianity, into the mouth of 
a Jew. I shall avail myself here of Faber’s translation. 

“The fictitious Jew, in the work of Celsus,” says Origen, 
“thus addresses Jesus :” 

‘¢ What need was there, that, while yet an infant, thou shouldst 
be carried to Egypt, lest thou shouldst be slain? Surely, it was 
not fitting, that God should be alarmed on account of death. 
But an angel, it seems, came from heaven, commanding thee 
and thy relations to flee, lest, if caught, ye should die! The great 
God, then, who sent two angels on account of thee, could not, 
in that country, preserve thee, his own proper son !”— ' 

“ But we Christians giving credit to Jesus, when, concerning 
the Deity who was within him, he said, I am the way, and the 
truth and the life; and when, respecting his human body, he 
said, now ye seek to slay me, a man who has spoken the truth to 
you; we Christians pronounce him to be a certain compound ; 
and we judge it meet, that he, who had predetermined to so- 
journ among us as a man, should not unreasonably expose him- 
self to mortal danger. For, since he wished to appear only as 
a man testified of God, there would have been an inconsistency 
in any extraordinary aid which might indicate, that, under the 
appearance of a man, he possessed something more divine; 
namely, that he was properly the Son of God, even God the 
Word and the Power and the Wisdom of God, who is called 
Christ.” ! 

“God, (he continues in the person of his fictitious Jew to ad- 
dress Jesus,) cannot have such a body as thine.” 

“ But, in answer to this, we say ; that, sojourning in life as a 
man, he assumed, from a female, a body capable of death.”* 

' C. Cels. 1. 66. Faber, 1. p. 40, 41. 

2 C. Cels. 1. 69. Faber, 1. 42. 
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“ His fictitious Jew goes on to object: How could we deem 
him to be God, who performed nothing of the things which he 
promised ; and who, when we had convicted him, was at length 
apprehended, after a disgraceful attempt to hide himself, and who 
was betrayed by the very persons whom he called disciples? 
Had he been God, he could neither have fled nor could he have 
been led away in bonds.” 

“To this we reply : That we do not suppose the visible and 
sensible body of ene to be God, nor even indeed his human 
soul concerning which it is said, My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death ; but, in our opinion, the Word, who is God and the son 
of the God of all things, spoke, in Jesus, both the saying, J am 
the way and the truth and the life, and the saying, I am the gate, 
and the saying, J am the living bread that descended from heaven, 
and other sayings of a similar nature. Well, therefore, do we 
censure the Jews for not deeming him to be God, who is by the 
prophets so often testified of, as being the great power and God, 
according to the God and Father of all things. For we assert, 
that, in the Mosaic cosmogony, the Father addressed to him the 
command, Let there be light, and Let there be a firmament, and 
whatever other things God commanded to be made. He, more- 
over, said to him: Let us make man after our own image and 
our likeness ; and the word having received these commands, 
did all the things which the Father enjoined him.—But we speak 
thus, not as separating the son of God from the man Jesus : for 
after the economy, the soul and the body of Jesus became most 
intimately one with the Word of God.”?! 

Again, in his fourth book, Origen says: ‘ We proceed to no- 
tice the next objection, started with abundance of parade, by our 
antagonist. God, says Celsus, is good and excellent and happy. 
But, if be descends to men, he of necessity experiences a 
change : that is to say, a change from good to bad, from excel- 
lent to base, from happiness to unhappiness. Yet who would 
choose such a mutation? It may be consistent with the nature 
of a mortal; but with that of an immortal, it is wholly incon- 
sistent. God, therefore, can never have experienced any such 
mutation.” : 

“To this it would afford a sufficient reply, if 1 were to show 
the character of what, in scripture, is called a descent of Gop 
TO MEN: in which there is no need to admit any change in 


1 ©, Cels. IL. 9. p. 178, Faber, I. p. 42, 43. 
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him, (as Celsus imagines us to assert,) nor any conversion from 
good to bad, or from excellent to base. But that which de- 
scended to men, was in the form of God: and, on account of 
his philanthropy, he emptied himself, in order that he might be 
apprehended by them ; yet without a change from good to bad, 
or from happiness to unhappiness. If, however, the Immortal 
God the Word, assuming a mortal body and a human soul, 
seems to Celsus to be changed and metamorphosed, let him 
learn, that roe Worpb, REMAINING THE Worp IN SUBSTANCE, 
suffers nothing of the matters which the body and the soul 
suffer.” | 

Again, in book third, Origen says: “On the whole, since he 
objects to us, 1 know not how often, concerning Jesus, that from 
a mortal body we esteem him to be God, and that in so doing we 
conceive ourselves to act piously : it were superfluous, so much 
having already been said, to give him any further answer. Yet 
let these objectors know, that this person, whom, with full per- 
suasion, we believe to be from the beginning, God and the Son 
of God, is the very Word and the very Wisdom and the very 

ruth: and we assert, that his mortal body and the human soul 
in him, not only by fellowship, but likewise by absolute union 
and commixture, having participated of his divinity, have passed 
into the Deity.” 2 

As to this ‘ union and mixture of the natures of Christ,’ it is 
obvious, from what has before been quoted, that Origen is either 
inconsistent with himself, or that he had some notion of the na- 
tures as being thus mixed, and yet not confounded. The latter 
is doubtless the true supposition. It is well known, that a long 
controversy arose on this mixing of the divine and human na- 
tures ; which was started, perhaps, by what Origen here says 
on the topic. 

Though he held to this exceedingly intimate union of the two 
natures, yet he did not consider them united in such a sense, 
that one could not suffer without involving the suffering of the 
other. If any further proof can be needed, on this point, it is 
found in the following passage, which will also lead us on to 
another kindred topic, the atonement. 

Speaking of the Word, he says: “We are to conceive dif- 





' C.Cels. IV. 14, p. 466. Faber, I. p. 45, 46. 
2 C. Cels. III. Faber, I. 47. 
Vor. IV. No. 14. 30 
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ferently of him, and of his essence, from what we do of the man 
Jesus. Hence, not even the most simple and unspeculating 
Christians would say, that the ‘Truth, the Life, the Way, the 
Living Bread that came down from heaven, the Resurrection, 
died. No one of us is so stupid as to say, the Life died, the 
Resurrection died. For what else is this, but for the Great 
Gop to die! All transactions, therefore, respecting Jesus in his 
divine nature, were holy and consonant with our conceptions of 
Divinity. But as he was man, while blessed beyond other 
men with communications from the original source of knowl- 
edge and wisdom, and himself wise and perfect, he suffered 
whatever was requisite for one to suffer in doing all things for 
the whole race of man, or even of rational beings.” ! 

From this last passage, we see that Origen considered the suf- 
ferings of Christ as requisite for the salvation of men, and per- 
haps of other beings also. 

Before passing, however, to further evidence of his views on 
the subject of Christ’s expiatory death, it may be proper just to 
repeat a sensible remark of his, on the reason for the divine 
arrangement with regard to the public manner of his death. 
“ Had he died in private, instead of publicly expiring on the cross, 
some might have suspected the same of him as of Orpheus, 
Protesilaus, Hercules, and Theseus, viz. that he only withdrew 
himself a while from public view, and then appeared again with 
the false pretence of having returned from the world of departed 
spirits. The great facts of his real death and resurrection, 
would not have been so triumphantly substantiated.” * 

His views of the aronEMENT, which were somewhat peculiar, 
now claim our more special notice. 

Immediately after the passage quoted above, in which Origen 
says, that Christ suffered only as man, he adds: “ And it is not 
at all out of place, that the man should even die, and that his 
death should not only stand forth as an example for dying in the 
cause of piety, but that it should also effect the commencement 
and the continuance of destruction to evil and to the devil, who 
had possession of the whole world.”? Elsewhere, he says: “ As 
respects our creation, therefore, we belong to God. We have, 
however, become the slaves of the devil, as we are sold by our 


1 ©, Cels. VII. 16, 17. 2 ib. 11. 56. 
3 ib. VIL. 17. 
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sins. But Christ has come and redeemed us, when in bondage 
to that master to whom we sold ourselves by sinning. And thus 
he seems, as it were, indeed to have recovered his own whom 
he had created; and to have acquired, as it were, such as did 
not belong to him, since they had come under another master by 
desertion or sin. And indeed Christ is perhaps rightly said to 
have redeemed us, who gave his blood as our ransom.” ! 

Again: “ He gave his soul as the price of redemption. But 
to whom did he give his soul as the price of redemption for 
many ? for it was not to God. Was it then tothe evil one? for 
he had us in his power, until the soul of Jesus was given him as 
the price of redemption, he being deceived, as though he could 
rule over it, and not considering that it would be impossible for 
him to endure the torments of retaining this soul. We are 
therefore purchased by the precious blood of Jesus. The soul 
of the Son of God, was given as the price of redemption for us, 
but not his spirit, for that he had before committed to the Fa- 
ther ;—nor the body, for we find nothing of this kind said of him 
in the scriptures. And since his soul was given as the price of 
redemption for many, but did not remain with him to whom it 
had been given as the price of redemption, therefore he says, 
Ps. xv, Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell.” * 

Christ had also a further object to accomplish, as Origen sup- 
poses, by “ his descent into hell,” or the place of departed spirits, 
viz. that he might preach the gospel there and bring “ those un- 
der the earth,” like those on the earth and in heaven, to bow 
their knee to him.® 

But while Origen supposed the price of redemption paid to 
Satan, in the giving of Christ’s human soul to him for a time, he 
also considered Christ as having offered himself a spotless vic- 
tim to God, in the sacrifice of his body and blood, to reconcile 
God to us. 

In Christ’s becoming an expiatory victim for guilty men, Ori- 
gen finds nothing unreasonable, or even new; though the rea- 
sonableness is not obvious to the multitude. Thus he writes, 
while treating of the danger of death, incurred by preaching new 
doctrine: “ Did not the apostles of Jesus perceive this danger 





2 In Mat. Vol. III. 725. 


1 Hom. VI. 9. in Exod. 
3 See proofs in Guer, II. p. 257. 
4 ib. p. 256. 
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when they boldly undertook to show, not only to the Jews that 
he was the person foretold in their prophetic writings, but also 
to other nations, that he who had just been crucified, had vol- 
untarily suffered this death for the human race, like such as 
have died to deliver their country from pestilence, famine, or 
tempest? For it seems fitting in the nature of things, for certain 
recondite reasons, which are not easily comprehended by the 
multitude, that the voluntary death of one just person for the 
community, should propitiate those evil spirits which inflict pes- 
tilence, famine, tempest, or any thing of the kind. Let those, 
therefore, who will not believe in Christ’s dying on the cross for 
men, say, whether they do not admit many stories, among both 
Greeks and barbarians, of persons who died for the community, 
that they might purge the cities and nations from invading evils? 
Or did these things indeed take place, while he, who is regarded 
as man, is not at all to be credited as having died to destroy the 
great demon and prince of demons, who had subjected to his 
power all the souls of men who have come upon the earth ?”! 

It has already been shown, that Origen supposed all created 
spirits to have departed, more or less, from. their primitive recti- 
tude; and, as a punishment for such departure, to have had 
their various allotments on earth, in the heavenly bodies, etc. 
according to the degrees of their depravity. Christ’s human 
soul alone retained its integrity. Now, as a counterpart of this 
theory, he also supposed Christ to have suffered for all of these, 
angels and devils as well as men, that he might gather together, 
in one, all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth. But to obtain salvation through Christ, faith and 
good works were deemed needful.® 

Before leaving the writings of Origen, on this subject, it may 
not be improper to introduce two or three passages more, which 
have excited much interest and given occasion to much discus- 
sion.—If any apology be needed for dwelling so long on what 
he has left us, t might plead the intrinsic importance of these 
writings, and the still greater importance, im respect to the his- 
tory of the doctrine of the Trinity, which has been given to them, 
in all controversies on the question, since his day. Probably 
more has been written respecting the opinions of Origen on the 
Pe than respecting the opinions of all the other ante-nicene 
athers. 


Se a ee ae -—— 


1 C. Cels. 1. 31 2 See Guer. II. p. 258 sq. 
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The first passage, which I shall here add, has justly been 
deemed of great importance in fixing the sense in which the 
early fathers understood God the Father as being “ THE ONLY 
true Gov.” Priestley and others have contended, that it was 
in an exclusive sense, so as to leave no room for attributing any 
proper divinity to Christ or to the Holy Ghost. The passage is, 
also, a literary curiosity, as it contains a lucid criticism, by an 
ancient and learned Greek father, on the import of the Greek ar- 
ticle; and hence it may be well to give it entire, subjoining the 
original in the margin.! 

*“ Gop, when written with the article, imports him who is God 
of himself. Wherefore also our Savior, in his prayer to the Fa- 
ther, says, That they may know thee, THE ONLY TRUE Gop. 
But every thing, that, beside Aim who ts God of himself, becomes 
God by a participation of his divinity, is not Gop written with 
the article, but may more properly be called God as written 
without the article. Wherefore, he who was born before all 
creation, inasmuch as he was first in regard to his being with 
God, having from God’s divinity derived divinity to himself, is 
more honorable than those others who beside him are styled gods, 
of whom God is the God; as it is said, The Lord, the God of 
gods, hath spoken.” * 

It is forcibly urged, that this passage, instead of denying the 
real divinity of Christ, asserts it; and that, too, in connexion with 
the same sort of speculation about eternal generation, as that 
which has been quite current down to the present time. I ad- 
duce it, not at all for the purpose of showing how the Greek ar- 
ticle is used in scripture, but to exhibit more clearly the historic 
fact respecting the early mode of speaking and thinking on the 
divine nature of Christ, as connected with the Father who was 
considered as “the fountain of divinity.” Whether the concep- 
tions of Origen and the early fathers, were like our own, on this 








1 AvtoPe0s 6 Osos tots’ Avdneg xai 6 Swrng pyoiv tv Ti) TQ0S TOY 
Tatiga tvzi* “Iva yiveioxwoi os tov povor adnSwov Osov. Mav dé 10, 
naga 10 Avrodeos, petoxy tig éxsivov Peorntos Peonovoripevor, duy 6 
Os0c, dhe Oxdg xvgiotatoy Gy Asyoito. “Ms mavtws 6 mgwrdtoxos ma- 
ong utloews, ts MewToS TH mEvS TOY Oeov elven, oxaoas Tic Peorytos 
tig EMUTOY, ETL TyuLeTEgOS TOIS hoLTOIG TAQ aTOV PeOic, aw & Ox0¢ Orbs 
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T. II. Opp. Vol. IL. p. 46, 47. 


2 Faber, II. 262, 263. 
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subject, or whether they were warranted by scripture, it is not to 
my purpose now to discuss.—I may just remark, here, that some 
of the other fathers do in fact use the article before @e0¢, as ap- 
plied to Christ ; so that we are not to consider the critical dis- 
tinction thus made by Origen, as universally adopted and observ- 
ed in practice. Even himself did not always observe it, since 
he styles Christ ro» Ozov tov Yidv, in his sixth book against 
Celsus. 

I subjoin a oo which Priestley adduced in favor of his 
position, that Origen was in doubt whether the Spirit was not 
made by Christ. I give it as translated by Professor Burton, 
in a late work, and quoted, with one alteration, by Faber. 

“We, however,” says Origen, “ are persuaded, that there are 
three hypostases, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, and 
believing that nothing is unproduced beside the Father, adopt 
this as the more pious and the true opinion; that, all things be- 
ing made by the Word, the Holy Ghost is more honorable than 
all of them, and more so in rank than all the things which were 
made by the Father through Christ. And perhaps this is the 
reason why he is not also called the very Son of God, the Only 
Begotten being the Son by nature from the beginning, who seems 
to have been needful to the Holy Ghost, ministering to his hypos- 
tasis, not only that he might exist, but also that he might be wise 
and rational and just and whatever else it be right for us to sup- 
pose him to be, according to his participation in those qualities 
which we have before mentioned as belonging to Christ.” ! 

While this passage has been urged, by anti-trinitarians, in 
proof against the orthodoxy of Origen, it has also occasioned 
much trouble to those who have undertaken to vindicate the 
consistent and steady orthodoxy of the great catechist. Even 
Dr Burton, in demolishing Priestley’s construction, seems not 
a little troubled with the import of his own translation of the par- 
agraph. “ Such, says the learned professor,” (as quoted by Fa- 
ber,) “ts this extraordinary, and, I must add, unfortunate, pas- 
sage of Origen.” Faber, however, relieves the passage of what 
was more especially unfortunate in the case, viz. a mistransla- 
tion of the phrase, deaxovotvros avrov ty Unoordoet, which Fa- 
ber renders, “ ministering to his hypostasis ;” but which Dr. 
Burton had translated, “to have assisted in forming his hyposta- 
sis ;” thus leaving at least an air of plausibility to Priestley’s no- 


' Comm. in Jobn, T. II. Opp. Vol. IL. p. 56. Fab. I. p. 58. 
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tion of the passage, as to Christ’s making the Holy Spirit. Fa- 
ber, with his more literal rendering, takes away this aspect from 
the declaration, and leaves Origen to be naturally enough under- 
stood, as only speaking of the ancient doctrine of the emanation 
or procession of the Spirit from the Son as well as from the Fa- 
ther. And such Faber supposes to be the real design of Origen. 

The following passage is particularly valuable for the light it 
casts on the faith of the less learned among the Christians, in 
Origen’s day, in respect to the deity of Christ. ‘ But also with 
those who, (whether through great seclusion from knowledge, or 
through simplicity, or through want of those who should exhort 
them to rational piety,) do not indeed clearly perceive these 
things, but who believe in the supreme God and his only begot- 
ten Son the Word and God, there may be found a more noble 
sanctity and purity and ingenuousness of deportment.”! What 
a testimony do we also here find to the moral worth then to be 
met with in the ordinary walks of christian life, as well as to the 
creed then prevalent even among the illiterate part of the church. 
The simple belief in one Almighty God and a Divine Savior, 
could render them thus superior in moral dignity, to the very 
best and most enlightened among the heathen. Such is the im- 
port of the passage, in its connexion. 

We now proceed to the opinions of other catechists. 

Dionysius appears to have speculated much in the manner of 
his predecessors on the subject of the Trinity ; and to have said 
some things for which Athanasius and other fathers have blamed 
him. According to Eusebius, he engaged, with great zeal, in 
opposing the doctrine of Sabellius, as being “ full of impiety and 
blasphemy against Almighty God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and full of unbelief concerning his only-begotten Son, 
the first begotten of every creature, the Word, which dwelt 
among men, and full of stupidity against the Holy Ghost.” ? 

He also opposed Paul of Samosata, who is considered as the 
first humanitarian of any note. Dionysius thus rebukes him, in 
a letter: “ How say you, that Christ is merely an eminent man, 
and that he is not the true God, who is to be worshipped above 
the whole creation conjointly with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost ; him, I mean, who became incarnate from Mary the ho- 
ly virgin and mother of God.—Though he humbled himself to 
death, even the death of the cross, yet with God he is equal.” $ 


1 ©.Cels. VII. 49. p. 362, 2 Euseb. Ecc. Hist. VII. 6. 
3 Dionys. Ep. adv, Paul. Sam. Opp. pp. 210, 211. Fab. II. 71. 
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Like Origen, he regarded the Father as the fountain of light, 
and the Son as the effulgence; but both as equally eternal. 
“ Life,” says he, “ is begotten of life, as the stream flows from 
the fountain.” The following is a specimen of his mode of rea- 
soning and illustration, respecting the connexion between the 
Father and the Son. Speaking of the mind of man as exhibit- 
ing itself in language, he says: “ ‘The mind produces the word 
and appears in it, and the word exhibits the mind, in which it is 
produced. And the mind indeed is, as it were, the word imma- 
nent; while the word is the mind coming forth. The mind pas- 
ses into the word, and the word transmits the mind, to the audi- 
tors; and thus the mind, through the word, takes its seat in the 
minds of the auditors, entering at the same time with the word. 
And the self-existent mind is, as it were, the father of the word ; 
and the word, the son of the mind; nor can the word be produ- 
ced before the mind or without it, but exists with it and takes its 
germ and origin from it. In the same manner, also, the Su- 
preme Father and Universal Mind has, before all things, a Son, 
the Word, the Speech and Angel of his own self.”' Again he 
says: “They bring it as an accusation against me, that I do not 
assert Christ to be of the same substance with God (omoovosor). 
Now, although I allege, that I have no where found or read 
this word in scripture, yet other arguments, which I have sub- 
joined and on which they are silent, are not at all discordant with 
this sentiment. For I adduced human offspring as an example, 
which certainly is of the same race as the progenitor ; and I said 
truly, that parents are distinguished from their children solely by 
this, that they are not themselves the children.—I said that a 
plant, whether springing from the seed or the root, is different 
from that from which it springs, but yet completely of the same 
nature.”® Again he says: “I spoke of the Father; and before 
I made mention of the Son, I included him in the Father. I 
annexed the Son; and the Father, if I had not even named him 
before, would certainly have been comprehended in the Son. I 
added the Holy Spirit; but at the same time implied from 
whence and by whom he proceeded.—Each of the names is 
brought forward by me in turn, nor can they be separated or di- 
vided.—Neither can the Holy Ghost be sundered from him who 
sends, nor from him who brings him.” “ We thus both expand 


! De sent. Dionysii, c. 23. as quoted by Guerike, II. p. 317 sq. 
2 ib.c. 18. 
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the indivisible unity into the trinity, tv tovada, and again con- 
clude the undiminished trinity in unity.” ! 

Thus we see this early Platonizing father vindicating himself 
from the charge of heresy on the subject of the trinity. Some 
of his predecessors appear to have found a like vindication need- 
ful in their case. Now, may I not here be permitted briefly to 
inquire for the fair inference from this obvious fact? As it be- 
Jongs no less to historic, than to theological, investigation, the 
query is strictly in place; and is simply this: Since these men 
were complained of for defect of faith respecting the trinity in 
unity, but never, in their own day, for too strict a conformity to 
what has since been deemed orthodoxy, is it not manifest, that 
the church at large were then more orthodox than these philoso- 
phers? And if so, how is it possible that they should have been 
the inventors of this orthodoxy? This is a point which appears 
to me of prime importance, in the investigation of the early opin- 
ions of the church ; and which has not had the prominence it 
deserves, if indeed it has ever been distinctly presented. ‘The 
general belief of the church, is never changed in a day; and 
when prominent men are met by opposition only in one direction, 
does it not amount to demonstration, that the novelties, which 
these men may be introducing, are to be found in this direction? 
With this simple statement of the query, which has before been 
partially suggested, I dismiss it. 


Theognostus, according to Athanasius, held that “ the sub- 
stance of the Son was not created out of nothing, but was by na- 
ture from the essence of the Father, as the splendor of light and 
the vapor of water; for neither is splendor the sun itself, nor is 
vapor water itself ; nor yet are they any thing extraneous. But 
the emanation of the Father’s essence, is still such, that the same 
essence of the Father suffers no division. For as the sun re- 
mains the same without diminution by the efflux of its rays, so 
neither does the substance of the Father suffer any diminution, 
while emitting the Son as the image of himself.” ® 


Peter Martyr, is reported, by Ephraim of Antioch, to have 
testified that “it is according to sound thinking and to the 
preaching of the fathers, to hold to the union of the two natures 
and to one person,” in Christ. 


1/ De Sent. Dionysii, c. 17. 2 Athan. Opp. f. p. 420. 
3 Guer. II. p. 328. 
Vou. IV. No. 14. 31 
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In respect to 4rius, the readers of this work are already too 
familiar with the opinions of this heresiarch to require any state- 
ment of them, in such a sketch as the one before us. We there- 
fore pass to the last teacher of any note. 


The post-Nicene father Didymus, in his books on the Trinity, 
has much to say on the sameness of essence in the Father and 
the Son. Some quotations, while they exhibit his views on the 
subject in question, will also serve to mark the spirit of the age. 

“The Son,” he remarks, “ is said to receive the same from 
the Father by which he himself subsists ; for the Son is nothing 
else but what is given him of the Father, nor is there any other 
substance of the Holy Spirit besides what is given it by the 
Son.”! Again: “Those who believe on the Son, need not fear 
being accused of giving honor and glory to created gods.” And 
further on, he says: ‘‘ The heretics ask, Whether God, in beget- 
ting, acted according to his will, or against it? But we ought first 
to know their purpose in this question, before we answer it. 
Their design, then, is this, to derive an objection against the sim- 
ple, from either answer. For if you answer, that he begat 
against his will, (though no one answers them so,) they say, that 
God is impelled by a natural necessity, in begetting a son, when 
he does not wish it. But if you reply to them, that God begat 
voluntarily ; then they infer, that the generation of the Son, which 
gives him existence by creation, is dependent on the will of the 
Father. But this answer is perfectly gratuitous ; for God, both 
the Father who begat and the Son the splendor of his glory, is 
antecedent to will and constraint and all thought, and no medium 
can be conceived of between him and the Father from whom he 
exists. Such is the image of God.—This is also an empty and 
absurd sophism of theirs, expressed in language like the follow- 
ing. If the unbegotten God is wholly generative, yevynrtexos, 
then he who is begotten, is not generated as to substance, since 
the whole substance of the former possesses the quality of gener- 
ating, but not of being generated. But let them hear the answer. 
If all light is generative, then it does not generate splendor sub- 
stantially, but this it acquires from abroad, since all its essence 
has the power to generate, but not to be generated. But if light 
does not receive splendor from abroad, but directly produces it 
from its whole essence, neither does God have his Son added to 
him from abroad, but has directly produced him, as to the entire 


1 De Sp. Sancto, T. II. p. 519. Guer. I. p. 337. 
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substance, as incorporeal ; whence it is, that he is really a fa- 
ther.—If light unchanged produces splendor, anavyaoua, itself 
still remaining light, and having splendor connaturally perfected 
from itself ; then God also remains immutably God, although he 
be the father of his own splendor, since he has not received it 
from abroad, but generated it in substance perfect.” ! 

This ancient father, like others before him, was led to the 
above comparison, by what Paul says respecting Christ as the 
effulgence of the Father’s glory. 

After some further remarks, in which he speaks of the imper- 
fect illustration of which such a subject is capable, he proceeds 
thus : “ The Son was begotten from eternity ; yet existing and 
operating at the same time with his Father, just as light with the 
disk of the sun ; but this he has, that he both is, and in scripture 
is called, God, Lord, The Holy, Creator, The Incorruptible, 
Life, Light, and whatever else the Father is. And from the 
great multitude [of such comparisons], he ought rather to hold 
sinilitude and equality, than dissimilitude from one [comparison 
of a different kind.]|—But how are Adam and Eve, who were 
not begotten, nor had any father, equal in nature to us who have | 
descended from them? Or what kind of comparison or measure 
is that to which they refer him who is, as they say, anomalous, 
avouovoc, while they insist upon it, that they may pronounce a 
father to be the greater and more excellent of the two? since, on 
the one hand, scripture neither admits a distinction of natures in 
the one individual holy and eternal Trinity, nor does it pro- 
nounce the one prior and the other posterior ; and, on the other 
hand, these two things are manifest, viz. first, it plainly does 
not follow, that what is greater, is of a different essence, érego- 
ovovov, since comparisons are made between things of the same, 
and not of different, essences ;” etc.* 

The doctrine of Christ’s omniscience, is argued, by this fa- 
ther, with much ingenuity. ‘The following is a specimen of his 
argument on this subject, touching that declaration in Mark x11. 
32, which has often been supposed to imply that Christ is not 
strictly omniscient : “‘ Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father only.” ‘ Matthew,” says Didymus, “ relating, before 
Mark, the same things in different language, and omitting nothing, 
does not say, indeed, that the Son was ignorant, but he shows 





1 Did. de Trin. I. 7,9, 10. 2 ib. 16. 
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that even the very manner of the consummation of the world, was 
known to the Son. But how is it, that he should not see, who 
has light in himself, who arranged the order of all things, who 
knows all things before they take place, and who has said, that 
the last day shall come as a thief in the night ?—who has even 
foretold the signs of that time ?—and who has said: Like as the 
Father hath known me, even so have I known him? Now it is 
evident, that he knows with the same knowledge which the Fa- 
ther has. But if it is one thing, to know the Father, and another 
thing, to know the things of the Father, it will be greater to 
know the Father, than to know the things which belong to him, 
to wit, the last day.” 

“ But this passage; Vo one knoweth that day or hour, neither 
the Son, but the Father, may be thus taken, as one of the holy 
fathers, (Basil by name,) full of wisdom, has simply taught; i. e. 
it is the same as if Christ were to say : Unless the Father had 
known, neither would the Son have known; from which it fol- 
lows, that, if the Father knows, [cannot be ignorant. But I do 
not declare it, he says, for I do all things according to the Fa- 
ther’s will; and it is not the Father’s will, that ye should know 
this. To you, therefore, says he, I am ignorant; although of 
the thing itself, 1 am not ignorant; for 1 have declared to you 
before, by the Psalmist, Fur from my salvation, are the words 
of my offences, i. e. far from my deity are the words I speak in 
the flesh. So also did he conduct himself in respect to Laza- 
rus. For before, as knowing all, he said: Lazarus sleepeth ; 
but afterwards, as though he knew nothing, he asked: Where 
have ye laid him? And, at length, as God, he raised him from 
the dead. So, likewise, respecting the woman with the issue of 
blood ; for before, as a man ignorant, he said: Who towched 
me? and then as the Savior, he healed her.” ? 

Whatever may be thought as to the accuracy of this father’s 
interpretations of scripture, the above passages will leave no 
doubt as to the tenor of his creed on the character of Christ. 

It would be easy to multiply passages to show his views of the 
propriety of offering prayers to Christ, etc. and likewise that he 
believed in the divinity of the Holy Ghost; and, in short, that 
he accorded fully with the Nicene fathers. But we need the 
room for other matter; and shall therefore proceed to another 
topic. 


1 See Matt. xxrv. 36 sq. 2 Didym., de Trin. III. 22 sq. 
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Art. I.—Tue Curistian Cuurcn anp Curistian Lire 
IN CONNEXION WITH THE CHURCH, AS DEVELOPED AMONG 
Heatuen CuristTians. 


From Neander’s “‘ History of the Planting and Progress of the Christian Church under the 
Apostles.” Translated from the German, by the Editor. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE, 


The following article contains a profound discussion of the ques- 
tions respecting the constitution and features of the primitive church, 
so far as these can be ascertained from the New Testament, or from 
other contemporary sources. The reader must, however, every where 
bear in mind, that the author is here treating only of the apostolic age, 
and of the churches composed of Gentile Christians. Consequently 
he does not refer to changes introduced at later periods, These of 
course are detailed in his larger History of the Christian Church. This: 
latter work, we are happy to learn, is now in the course of translation 
by the Rev. Prof. Torrey, of the University of Vermont; to whom the 
public may look with entire confidence for a correct and elegant ver- 
sion. See Bibl. Repos. Vol. II. p. 66—74, 

One word in regard to the manner in which the present translation 
has been executed. There are two methods in which a translator may 
proceed. One is, to give simply the sense of the original in the trans- 
lator’s own language and style; in this way the reader obtains the 
thoughts of the original author, but gains no acquaintance with his 
style and manner as a writer. The other mode is to translate the lan- 
guage of the original, as well as express the thoughts; so that the wri- 
ter himself, in his peculiar modes of thought and expression, may be 
placed before the reader. In lighter works, the former method may 
be sufficient ; in more important ones, the latter is alone admissible. 
Indeed, so much often depends on the shaping of the thought and the 
colouring of the expression, that justice cannot be done to a writer in 
any other way ; nor even in this way without peculiar qualifications in 
the translator. In the following pages I have endeavoured to give to 
the style the general character and features of that of the author; I 
hope it will not be found to have lost in perspicuity. My aim has been 
to give to each thought the exact shape of the original, and also so far 
as possible the same form of expression ; and everywhere accurately 
to express the meaning, the whole meaning, and nothing but the mean- 
ing, of the author.—Eb. 
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Tue primitive Curistian Cuurcn. 


The forms in which the constitution of the christian communi- 
ty first unfolded itself, were, as we have already remarked, 
copied in a great degree from those forms of religious associa- 
tion, which existed among the Jews. But these forms, as first 
applied and perfected among Jewish Christians, would not have 
passed over in like manner to communities gathered indepen- 
dently among the heathen ; they would not here also have pro- 
pagated themselves thus extensively ; had they not been so en- 
tirely accordant with the very nature of that christian fellowship, 
which was to receive from them its organic manifestation. It was 
through the pecuLiaR NATURE of this christian fellowship, that 
the christian church was to be distinguished from all other reli- 
gious communities; and this became indeed, after Christianity 
had burst the forms of Judaism, particularly prominent among 
the churches of Heathen Christians, which could thus assume a 
free and independent form. 

As Christ had now once for all satisfied that religious necessi- 
ty from the feeling of which a priesthood had everywhere aris- 
en, in that through the atonement made for man he had satisfied 
the feeling of the need of mediation between God and man, 
which is so deeply seated in the consciousness of separation from 
God through sin,—there remained no longer any place for any 
farther necessary mediation. When therefore in the apostolic 
epistles, the Old Testament ideas of a priesthood, of priestly 
worship, of sacrifices, are applied to the new religious polity, 
this is done with the single purpose of showing, that since Christ 
has forever realized that which was the aim of the priesthood 
and sacrifices under the Old Testament, THE RECONCILIATION 
OF MEN wiTH Gop, so now all who through faith appropriate to 
themselves that which he thus accomplished for mankind, are 
brought thereby to stand in the same relation with each other to- 
wards God, without the need of any further mediation ; that they 
all, consecrated to God and sanctified through fellowship with 
Christ, are called to bring to God their whole life as a spiritual 
thank-offering acceptable to Him; that their whole course of 
consecrated action, is a true spiritual priestly worship,—and 
Christians a community of God composed only of priests.? This 


1 Rom. 12:1. 1 Pet. 2:9. 
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idea of the universal priesthood of all Christians, springing as it 
does from the consciousness of an atonement and grounded alone 
in this, is in part distinctly declared and unfolded; in part it is 
pre-supposed in the predicates, figures, and comparisons, which 
are applied to the christian life. 

Since all believers mutually shared in the same consciousness 
of a like common relation to Christ as their Redeemer and of a 
fellowship with God obtained through him; there was founded 
also in this circumstance a similar relation of the believers among 
each other; while at the same time the basis of every other re- 
lation was taken away, such as existed under other religious sys- 
tems between an order of priests and the people at large, of 
whom they were the guides and for whom they acted as media- 
tors before God. The apostles themselves were far from assum- 
ing a relation to the believers, which should have any resem- 
blance to a mediating priesthood ; they place themselves uni- 
formly in this respect in a relation of equality withthem. When 
Paul assures the churches of his intercession for them, he also 
entreats their intercession for himself. Hence then, there could 
consequently arise in the christian church no such class of per- 
sons, like the priests of more ancient systems, who, as the only 
persons of full age and knowledge in religion, had their secret 
(esoteric) religious doctrines for themselves, and held the people, 
as ina state of spiritual non-age, in constant dependence upon 
themselves; whose office it was, to unfold, to guide, and to gov- 
ern, the general religious consciousness of the community. In- 
deed, such a relation would have been inconsistent with the con- 
sciousness of a like dependence upon Christ and a like relation 
to him,—of a like fellowship of life with him. ‘The scenes of 
the first Pentecost had just shewn, how one and the same con- 
sciousness of a higher life, proceeding from fellowship with 
Christ should fill all hearts; and the same was repeated with 
every new mutual awakening which preceded and resulted in 
the founding of a church. The apostle Paul, in the fourth 
chapter of Galatians, describes as the common point between Ju- 
daism and heathenism in this respect, the condition of non-age, 
of bondage under external ordinances. With the consciousness 
of atonement, he represents this bondage and non-age as taken 
away; the same spirit should be in all. Over against the 
heathen, who blindly followed their priests and were devoted to 
all the arts of delusion which they practised, he places the 
Christians, who through faith in the Redeemer are themselves 
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become the organs of the divine Spirit,) who may themselves 
perceive in the inward man the voice of the living God. Paul 
thinks he should assurne too much, were he, in reference to a 
church already founded, to represent himself in spiritual things 
only as a giver; since in this respect there is for all only one 
giver, the Saviour himself, as the fountain of all life in the church ; 
all others, as members of the spiritual body endued with life 
from him, the Head, should stand towards each other in the re- 
lation of a mutual giving and receiving. Hence, in writing to 
the Romans,* after expressing his longing to come to them in 
order to impart to them some spiritual gift for their confirmation, 
—lest he should seem to ascribe too much to himself, he imme- 
diately subjoins the explanatory remark, that he means only, 
that they might mutually strengthen each other in the faith by 
christian communion. | 

Christianity gave indeed, on the one hand, to the church, 
through the Holy Spirit as the common principle of a higher 
life, an element of union above all else which can unite souls to 
each other,—a principle destined to subordinate to itself all those 
differences which have their ground in the ordinary develope- 
ment of human nature, and in this subordination to adjust them 
all to an equilibrium. But on the other hand too, through this 
divine life, which every where followed the law of the natural 
and ordinary developement of human nature, the peculiarities of 
the inward man were not destroyed ; on the contrary, they were 
purified, sanctified, and ennobled ; they were urged forward to 
a freer and higher culture. This higher unity of life was to be 
exhibited in a manifold variety of different peculiarities, all ani- 
mated by the same Spirit and mutually supplying each other’s 
deficiencies in the compound whole of the kingdom of God. 
Hence the particular aspect, under which this divine life became 
active and revealed itself in each individual, was conditioned by 
the inward peculiarities existing in that individual. The apostle 
Paul indeed affirms: ‘ All these worketh that one and the self- 
same Spirit, who divideth to every one severally as HE wiLL;”° 
but it by no means thence follows, that Paul supposes a wholly 
unconditional working of the divine Spirit. He will here only 
render prominent the contrary of an arbitrary human estimate, 
which admitted only certain species of divine gifts, and would not 
acknowledge the manifold variety in the distribution of them. 
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The similitude of the members of the human body, which the 
apostle afterwards employs, describes the not arbitrary, but reg- 
ular, developement of the new creation in the soul according to 
the natural though now sanctified order ; for it follows from this 
similitude, that as among the members of the human body each 
has its appropriate place assigned by nature, each its appropriate 
office assigned by nature, and each its appropriate capability in 
reference to these; so also the divine life in man follows in its 
developement a similar law, founded in the natural relation to 
each other of the peculiarities which it operates to quicken. 
From all this we gather the proper idea of a Charisma or gift, 
so all-important in the history of the first developement of chris- 
tian life and of the constitution of the christian church in the prim- 
itive ages. Under this name, in the apostolic age, is understood 
any predominant capability of an individual, in and through 
which the power and efficacy of the Holy Spirit which quickens 
him, manifests itself ;! whether this capability appears as some- 
thing immediately communicated by the Holy Spirit ; or wheth- 
er it existed already in the individual before his conversion, and 
now being quickened, sanctified, and elevated through the new 
principle of life, is consecrated to the one great and common ob- 
ject, the constant internal and external developement of the king- 
dom of God or of the church of Christ. That which is the soul 
of the whole christian life, and which constitutes the internal 
unity of this life, that faith which works by love, cannot be re- 
garded as itself a special Charisma ; for it is this, constituting as 
it does the very essence of the whole christian disposition, that 
must control all the individual christian capabilities. Indeed, it 





! The parégwore tov avevpartos, manifestation of the Spirit, peculiar 
to each individual. 1 Cor. 12: 7. 

® The term of most general import, by which, after Paul coined it 
in this sense, is expressed all that which has reference to the internal 
requisitions of the divine kingdom, in respect both to the whole and to 
its parts, is the word oixodousiv, to build; subst. oixodoun, a building, 1 
Cor. 3:9,10. This use of the word proceeds from that mode of view, 
which compares the christian life of the whole church and of its indi- 
vidual members to a building, a temple of God, erected upon the foun- 
dation on which this edifice must necessarily rest, 1 Cor. 3: 9, 10, and 
ever built up progressively and unceasingly more and more from the 
foundation. So the kingdom of God is to be ever progressively and 
unceasingly built up. See the striking remarks of Nitzsch in his Obser- 
vationes ad Theologiam practicam felicius excolendam, Bonn 1831, p. 21. 
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is first and only from the very circumstance of their being thus 
governed by this common principle of the christian disposition, 
that even these individual capabilities become Charismata.' 
That through which Charisma becomes Charisma, that com- 
mon principle in all, is always itself something above the course 
of nature, something divine. But yet there occurs a variety in 
THE EXTERNAL ForMs, in which this higher principle appears and 
manifests itself, according as they result from the creative or di- 
recting energy of the Holy Spirit. On the one hand, they pre- 
sent themselves as the result of the original creative energy of 
the Holy Spirit, adopting as its own the natural conformation,— 
they appear as something more immediately and directly produ- 
ced ; although even here some secret connexion may exist be- 
tween a peculiar bent in the individual, and this special agency 
of the divine Spirit in him particularly. Such are those Charis- 
mata, to which in the New Testament are ascribed duvauecs, 
Onusia, tegata, miracles, signs, wonders. On the other hand, 
these forms may be derived from the developement of the ordi- 
nary natural conformation under the quickening influence of the 
Holy Spirit,—from a peculiar cultivation of the peculiar facul- 
ties of the individual, which already existed in him before con- 
version, and are now only quickened anew by the Holy Spirit. 
The first species of Charisma belongs more to the peculiar effi- 
ciency of the Holy Spirit during the apostolic age, to this pecu- 
liarly creative epoch of the introduction of Christianity to man- 
kind. The second species belongs to that agency of the Spirit, 
which has continued down through all the following ages of the 
church, and by which the nature of man, in its peculiar and es- 
sential features, is ever to be more and more pervaded and enno- 
bled. These two forms of Charisma, consequently, in their man- 
ifestation in the apostolic church, may properly in one sense be 
distinguished from each other; as indeed the gift of producing 
effects in the sensible world above the ordinary course of things, 
the gift of duvauecc, miracles, and the more specific gift of heal- 
ing the sick by such an agency, the yagropa fauarwy, gift of 
healing, are described as special gifts.? But still, these gifts, as 
special gifts, are only ranked on an equality with the others; 
there is no where a distinction of two orders of spiritual gifts, the 
extraordinary and the ordinary, the supernatural and the natural ; 
for, according to the view of the apostolic church, in all these 


1 1 Cor. c. 13. 


2 1 Cor. 12: 9, 10, 
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spiritual gifts as such, the supERNATURAL principle, the divine 
element of christian life, was to be regarded as the essential 
int. 

The Charismata which occur in the apostolic church, may be 
most naturally divided into such as had a bearing on the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God or the edification of the 
church through the word, and such as had a bearing on the 
advancement of the kingdom of God through other kinds of exter- 
nal ministration.! In respect to the first species of these Charis- 
mata, there arises in them a further distinction, according to the 
different manner in which the self-agency of the individual, as 
exerted upon the various powers of the soul and their functions, 
stands related to the influence of the Holy Spirit ; according as, 
on the one hand, an immediate inspiration in the higher con- 
sciousness predominated, while the lower temporal conscious- 
ness, which forms the connecting link between the soul and the 
external world, retired; or as, on the other hand, that which 
the Holy Spirit imparted, was received in the joint and harmo- 
nious exercise of atu the powers of the soul, and so was de- 
veloped and wrought into form through the co-operative and 
intelligent agency of the understanding.” Hence the various 
degrees in the Charismata, of which we have already spoken in 
another place; the Charisma of yAwooarg Aadeiv, speaking with 
tongues, of ngogyrevew, prophesying, and of dedaoxadia, teach- 
ing. 

Such persons as had been in some measure already prepared, 
by a previous culture of the receptive and communicative fac- 
ulties of the understanding, were now able to develope and com- 
municate that which the illumination of the divine Spirit revealed 
to their higher consciousness, in a connected series of doctrinal 
instruction. These were the dedaoxadoz, teachers, according to 
that christian knowledge, yrwocg, which they had acquired for 
themselves through a self-agency quickened by the Holy Spirit, 
—a self-agency which developed and wrought into form the 
truths perceived by them through this divine illumination. The 
prophet, on the contrary, spoke as he was impelled by the might 
of sudden inspiration at the moment; yielding to a sudden ele- 


1 Comp. 1 Pet. 4: 11. 


2 We might here apply what Synesius in his Dion says respecting 
the relation of the Saxysia, the aiuc uovexor, and the Seopogntoy, to 
the formation of the wéon xad énotatixn Sivopics. 
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vation of his higher self-consciousness, to a light which here 
burst in upon him, he spoke according to a revelation, anoxa- 
Avyus. The prophet, in respect to his mental peculiarities and 
culture in general, may probably have been distinguished from the 
teacher, dwuoxados, by the predominancy of feeling and of the 
power of spiritual intuition over the understanding. Hence the 
two Charismata did not always require to be separated in different 
persons. In many moments of inspiration, the teacher might rise 
into the prophet. In such a state of mind the prophet uttered 
incidental and powerful addresses for the awakening, exhortation, 
warning, and consolation of the church; or such addresses to 
those who had not yet embraced the faith, as might serve to 
arouse their conscience and so prepare the way in their minds 
for the instruction of the dedaoxadog. It is manifest, what an 
influence this power of inspired discourse, which wrought so es- 
pecially upon the feelings, must have had at this period for the 
spread of the Gospel. ‘There came often into the congregations, 
persons, who only wished once: to see what was done in the 
christian assemblies ; or who only wished to become acquainted 
with the christian doctrine, of the divine character of which they 
were yet by no means convinced. In these assemblies there 
now stand forth men, who testify with overwhelming power to 
the corruption of human nature and the universal need of an 
atonement; they speak from the depths of their own religious 
and moral consciousness to that of the other, as if they could 
read it to the bottom. The heathen feels himself stricken in 
conscience; his heart is as it were unlocked before him; he 
must acknowledge, what he before could not believe, that the 
power of God is with this doctrine, that it dwells among these men.” 

If now the connected instruction of the d:daoxadog, teacher, 
served to lead on to further knowledge those who had already 
embraced the faith ; or further to uphold in them the intelligent 
consciousness of that which they had received in the faith; it 


1 The a&ntos, unbeliever, in 1 Cor, 14: 24, is one who does not yet 
believe, but still one who is not unsusceptible towards the faith,—the 
infidelis negative. Such an one therefore may be awakened to the faith 
through the mgogyteia. The amotos in v. 22, is an obstinate unbe- 
liever, one who is wholly unsusceptible towards the faith. Such an 
one therefore is also unsusceptible to the influence of the mgogyteia,— 
the injidelis privative. For such as these no awakening signs, onucia, 
ean have place ; but only such as bring punishment. 


2 1 Cor. 14: 25. 
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was in like manner the province of the ngognreia, prophecy, to 
bring over to the faith, those who were not yet believers; or, in 
those who were already in the faith, to quicken anew and 
strengthen their faith, to stir up anew in them the life of faith. 
In the gift of tongues, yAwooarg Aadeiv, on the contrary, the el- 
evated and ecstatic consciousness of God alone predominated, 
while the consciousness of the world was wholly withdrawn. In 
this condition, the medium of communication between the deeply 
moved inward man and the external world, was wholly wanting. 
What he spoke in this condition, from the strong impulse of his 
emotions and his inward views, was not a connected discourse, 
such as the d:dacxaiog gave ; nor was it an address adapted to 
the wants and circumstances of others, nagaxAnoce, like that of 
the prophet ; but, without being capable in this condition of re- 
garding the inward circumstances and wants of others, he was 
wholly occupied with the relation of his own soul to God. The 
soul was absorbed in devotion and adoration. Hence to this 
condition are ascribed prayer, sengs of praise to God, and the 
attestation of his mighty deeds.‘ Such an one prayed in spirit ; 
the higher life of the soul and spirit predominated in him; but. 
the power of intelligent developement was wanting.* Hence, 


1 1 Cor. 14: 14.sq. Acts 2: 11. In so far as from this state of mind 
there could proceed different kinds of religious manifestation, as 1go0- 
eiyeo Pas, prayer, and waddle, singing, we see the reason of the plural 
ylhaoou, tongues, and of the expression yévn yhwoowy, kinds of tongues, 
ete.—[It may be here remarked, that this view of the gift of tongues 
is founded chiefly on the expressions of Paul in 1 Cor. c. 14; and is 
now the more current view among the evangelical theologians of Ger- 
many, notwithstanding the very strong passage against it in Acts 2: 
4sq. Compare O)shausen’s Commentary, II. p. 584, 585. This pas- 
sage in Acts is commented upon by Neander in the early part of his 
work, in a very abie and candid, though perhaps not satisfactory, man- 
ner.—The first question here is, whether the two passages in Acts and 
1 Cor, have reference to two separate and different gifts of tongues; or 
whether one of the passages is to be explained and modified by the 
other. The former is the view of Bretschneider and others. If the 
latter be adopted, then the question arises, In which passage the more 
obvious meaning is to be thus explained and modified ? Commentators 
in general have taken the narrative in Acts as the basis; those of Ger- 
many hold more to the declarations of Paul.—Ep.] 


2 Whether we take mveijua in 1 Cor. 14: 14, as the personified in- 
spiration itself, or as the mvevwatixoy in man, the spirit, as a faculty for 
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when in the midst of his peculiar emotions and spiritual contem- 
plations he formed for himself a peculiar language, he was 
wanting in the power so to express himself as to be understood 
by the greater number. Had now the apostle regarded the gift 
of tongues, the yAwooag Aadetv, merely as the result of a dis- 
ordered enthusiasm, and as yielding fruit neither for the chris- 
tian life of the individual, nor for the furtherance of the christian 
life in others; however affectionate the manner in which Paul 
writes to the churches, always acknowledging the good before he 
censures the evil ; still, be would assuredly never have consented 
to call a failing in the christian life by the name of Charisma; nor 
would he in that case have been able to say of himself, “I thank 
my God that I speak with tongues more than ye all.”' If how- 
ever we adopt the view here unfolded of this Charisma, it is 
obvious that he could recognize in this extraordinary ecstatic 
elevation of mind an operation of the Holy Ghost, a special gift 
of divine grace ; and it then becomes in itself not improbable, 
that the apostle, who was himself elevated to the highest points 
of christian life, who could relate of bimself so many visions 
and revelations of the Lord, who heard things which could be ex- 
pressed in no human language,*—that such an one should often 
find himself in a state corresponding to the yAwooasg Aadeiv. But 
it was in accordance with that wisdom of the apostle which ever 
had regard to the wants of aux those who were in the church, 
that although he acknowledged the worth of these occasional 
higher moments of inward life in respect to christian life as a 
whole, inasmuch as they served to impart to it a loftier flight, yet 
he preferred to leave the language of such moments to the 
private devotions of each individual, and to banish them from as- 
semblies for mutual edification. It was too in accordance with 
the same wisdom, that he placed a higher value upon those spir- 
itual gifts in which the joint and harmonious exercise of all the 
powers of the soul was more conspicuous, and which in the 
spirit of love served more for mutual edification; and that he 
feared the danger of self-delusion and enthusiasm, where the ex- 
traordinary phenomena of the christian life were thus overesti- 


the reception of the divine influence, we must in any case understand 
by vous i. q. 10 voovy, the power by which to develope in thought that 
which has been beheld in spirit. 

1 1 Cor. 14: 18. 

2 2Cor. 12: 1—4, drtacias xual anoxakipers Kugiov. 
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mated, and when that which could have value only as it pro- 
ceeds unsought and spontaneously from the developement of 
the inward life, became an object of effort to many, who in this 
way could only fall into a state of morbid mental excitement. 
Hence it was Paul’s desire, that he who spake ‘with tongues 
should in this manner pour out his heart to God in private; but 
that in the assemblies of the church these expressions of de- 
votion, which the greater number could not understand, should 
be withheld ; or only then allowed, when that which was thus 
uttered, could be immediately translated into language intelligible 
to all. 

With this stands connected another distinction in these Cha- 
rismata, according as the creative, or the receptive and critical 
faculty, was more prominent. Such was the case with this lat- 
ter faculty in the Charisma of the interpretation of tongues, égun- 
vela yhooowy, and that of the distinguishing of spirits, deaxgeoes 
nvévuarwv. The christian life was to be allowed in the church 
to develope and declare itself with freedom. Whoever felt an in- 
ward impulse, was permitted to speak in the assemblies of the 
church ; but self-possession was to accompany inspiration side by | 
side; and it was from this very circumstance that the latter was to 
be known as genuine. No one was to speak alone and exclusive- 
ly; no one was to interrupt another.! If now Paul held it necessa- 
ry to give such directions, it follows, that he by no means recog- 
nized the prophets in the church to be such untroubled media or 
organs of the divine Spirit, as not easily to mingle the divine and 
human together. Against the prevalence of such an intermixture 
and the delusions flowing from it, if that which was human and 
impure were given out as the inspiration of the Holy Spirit,— 
against this the churches were to be protected by a trying of 
the spirits, in the exercise of a gift bestowed on individuals for 
this special purpose. In the case of the teacher, dedacxadog, 
in whom the intelligent exercise of the understanding was more 
prominent, there was less need that such a gift of trying spirits 
should accompany his discourse ; because in him the critical 
faculty was developed and active ; and because while thus un- 
folding the christian doctrines with sober self-possession, he could 
ever give to himself the proper direction. But in the case of the 
prophet, the less he was able, in the moments of entrancing in- 
spiration, to observe, to scrutinize, and give to himself the proper 


! 1 Cor. 14: 30, 31, 32. 2 1Cor. 14:29. 1 John 4: 1. 
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direction, the greater there was here the danger of intermixing the 
divine and the human,—so much the more was it necessary, in 
order to avoid this, that there should be a scrutiny exercised by 
others. For this cause, the exercise of the prophetic gift was 
to be accompanied side by side by the gift conspicuous in par- 
ticular individuals, of proving the spirits,—a critical faculty of 
the mind, quickened by the Holy Spirit. This Charisma assur- 
edly did not consist alone, nor chiefly, in deciding who was a 
prophet and who was not ; but also and principally in the circum- 
stance, that in the discourses of those, who stood forth as _inspir- 
ed speakers in the assemblies of the church, a separation was to be 
made, according to the prescriptive model (norm) of the divine 
doctrine, between what was to be regarded as proceeding from 
the Holy Spirit, and what was to be regarded as not proceeding 
from him; just as Paul in this respect recommends to the church, 
‘to prove all things’ imparted by the prophets, and admonishes 
them to separate the good from the bad.! And while those who 
spoke as prophets did not claim to be infallible, but were con- 
scious of their liability to error, and submitted themselves to the 
judgment of the church or of its organs appointed for that pur- 
pose, they were themselves thus shielded from the self-delusions 
of pride, the ordinary source of fanatical enthusiasm. 

Even in the Charisma of teaching, d:daoxadia, there seems 
again to have been also a distinction; according as the teacher 
had a greater capacity for unfolding the christian doctrine theo- 
retically in its constituent parts, or for applying it practically to 
the particular relations and circumstances of life. ‘The one was 
the word of knowledge, Aoyos yywoews, the other the word of 
wisdom, Aoyos oogias.” 

If now from the species of gifts which relate to the ministra- 
tion of the word, we pass to that class of gifts which relate to 
other kinds of external ministry for the advancement of the king- 
dom of God, we find here again the same distinction, between 
those in which, as in the case of the d:daoxadia, human agency, 
developed according to the laws of human nature, operates as 
quickened by the life-giving influence of the Spirit ; and those 


1 1 Thess. 5: 21. 


2 ogia is more particularly a faculty of practical judgment, corres- 
ponding to the idea of wisdom. Ivaaic, in the New Testament and 
throughout this whole age, is more particularly the theoretic, higher, 
deeper, experimental knowledge of religion. 
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in which the natural developement of the human faculties has 
less place, while that which is immediately divine is more prom- 
inent, as in the case of the yAwooarg Audeiv and ngognreverv. To 
the former class belong the gift of church government, the ye- 
ovoua xvBeovnoems or tov ngoestavat, and the gift of helps, or 
of the manifold services which were required in administering 
the affairs of the church, as the superintendence of alms and the 
care of the sick,—the yageoua dcaxovias or avtedjwews.! To 
the latter class belongs the gift of miracles, and especially that of 
miraculous cures. ‘The Charisma from which both these latter 
kinds of operation proceed, understood in reference to its essen- 
tial nature, seems to be » n/ozeg, faith.2 The name faith, xiozeg, 
in this connexion, cannot signify christian belief in general, or 
the common and ordinary disposition of mind in Christians; but 
it must necessarily here designate something special. And, as 
would appear from the relation of 7 néozeg to both these kinds of 
operation, in which there is manifested a special power of the 
will over nature,—and as is confirmed by the predicate given to 
niores,® * Though I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains,” that is, could render possible that which is apparently 
impossible, through the power of religious conviction acting on 
the will,—the name z/orcg is here used to signify, the practical 
power of the will as quickened, elevated, augmented, by chris- 
tian faith. But notwithstanding this difference in the manifesta- 
tion of the Charismata, still, he who ministered in the services of 
the church, had this in common with the worker of miracles, 
that he was conscious of performing all his duties only through 
a power imparted to him from God.‘ 

Although now, as we have thus seen, by means of these spir- 
itual gifts imparted to individuals according to their various ca- 
pacities, no one was alone to exercise any partial determining in- 
fluence upon the church ; but all, in the exercise of a mutual in- 
fluence upon each other, were to work together for one great 
end, under the controlling influence of one Head, animating and 
quickening the whole throughout all its manifold members ; 5 
still, it by no means follows, that every eurpance of the church 
by human organs was excluded. It follows only, that these 


1 1 Cor. 12:28. Rom. 12:7. 
2 1 Cor. 12:9. 13:2. Matt. 17: 20. 3 1 Cor. 13: 2, 


4 1 Pet. 4: 11. 5 Eph. 4: 16. 
Von. IV. No. 14. 33 
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guiding (governing) organs were not to exercise an exclusive 
authority ; that they were not to break loose from their connex- 
ion with that lively organization of the whole, which through the 
free mutual agency and influence of the individual members was 
to be ever progressive; that they were not to withdraw from 
their relation to the other members, as like servants of the same 
Head and of the same body. For this guidance there existed 
likewise a special talent, quickened by the Holy Ghost,—the 
gift of government, yageoua xufegvnjcemc. It was this, which 
rendered individuals particularly qualified for the station of offi- 
cers of the church. ‘The name of presbyters, by which this of- 
fice was at first designated, was, as we have before remarked, 
transferred to the christian church from the Jewish synagogues. 
But now, when the churches had spread themselves more among 
the heathen of Grecian origin, there was associated with this ap- 
pellation, thus borrowed from the civil and religious constitution 
of the Jews, another name, more connected with the mode of 
designating social relations among the Greeks, and better adapt- 
ed to denote the official duties connected with the dignity of 
presbyters.! This was the appellation, éxioxonos, overseers, 
over the whole church and over all its affairs; just as in the At- 
tic civil administration, those who were sent out to organize the 
states dependent on Athens, were called éa/oxonoe;* and just 
as this name seems to have become generally current in the lan- 
guage of civil life, to denote any kind of governing superinten- 
dence in the public administration.* Since now the name éni- 
oxonog was nothing more than an accommodation of the original 
Jewish and Hellenistic name of office to the social relations ex- 
isting among the heathen ; it follows even from this, that origin- 
ally both names referred to one and the same office ; just as al- 


1 The apostle Peter, in his first epistle, denotes the rank itself by 
the name of presbyters, mosaSvtego: ; but the duties connected with it 
he describes by émicxonsiv i. q. wommotvery. c. 5: 1, 2, 


2 Elsewhere called dguoctaié. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1023, Oi wag 
"APSnvaiwy sig tas Unyxoovs modsic éntoxépaoPoar tu mag éxaotoL MEUTO- 
pevol, Exioxonor xai pvdaxss éxahovyto, ovs of Aaxawec “Aguootas theyov. 

3 Cic. ad Att. VIL. 11. “ Vult me Pompejus esse, quem tota haec 
campana et maritima ora habent éxicxomoy, ad quem delectus et sum- 
ma negotii referatur.” Fragm. of Arcadius Charisius de Muneribus 
civilibus : “ Episcopi, qui praesunt pani et caeteris venalibus rebus, 
quae civitatum populis ad quotidianum victum usui sunt.” Digest. lib. 
IV. tit. IV. leg. 18. § 7. 
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so both appellations are often used interchangeably, as being 
entirely synonymous. ‘Thus Paul addresses, as éa/oxomoe, the 
elders collectively of the Ephesian church, whom he had sent 
for to come to him.’ In like tanner also the office of presby- 
ters is called by Paul éncoxoa7 ;? and immediately afterwards 
the office of the deacons, deaxovoc, is mentioned as the only other 
office existing in the church. So too where Paul commissions 
Titus to appoint presbyters, he again immediately calls them 
bishops, énéoxonoc.* 

It is consequently certain, that each church was governed by 
a union of church elders or of church overseers out of its own 
midst ; and we find among these no distinction whatever of any 
individual, who presided perhaps as a primus inter pares ; acus- 
tom probably first introduced in the age following that of the 
apostles, (out of which, alas! we have so few authentic docu- 
ments,) when such a person received by preference the distin- 
guishing name of an éxioxonog. We have no account whatever, 
what the practice was in the apostolic age, in respect to the per- 
son presiding in the deliberations of the presbyters. But whether 
it was, that one person presided in their deliberations according 
to some certain turn or order of succession; or that the relation 
of age was followed; or that by degrees some one particularly 
distinguished by his personal qualifications for administering of- 
fice, obtained this precedence,—all of which we must leave unde- 
cided for want of information,—still, it remains thus far certain, 
that such a person whe presided in this manner, was not yet 
distinguished by any separate name. 

The government of the church was the appropriate charge of 
these officers of tbe church. It was their business to watch over 
the general order; to maintain the purity both of the christian 
doctrine and of christian life ; to prevent abuses ; to set right the 
erring ; to take the lead in the general deliberations ;—all which 
appears from those passages of the New Testament i in which their 


1 Acts 27:17, 28. Should any one feel entitled to assume, that not 
only the officers of the Ephesian church are here meant, but also those 
from other churches in Asia Minor; he might say indeed, that under 
these éxicxomo: we are to understand only the presiding officers among 
the elders. But the other Pauline passages speak against such a dis- 
tinction; and Luke at least, who refers this address only to the officers 
of the Ephesian church, consequently regarded the names énioxonog 
and mgecBvtegos as wholly synonymous. 


2 1 Tim. 3: 1, 8. So too in Phil. 1: 1. 3 Tit. 1: 5—7, 
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duties are described. But their government by no means ex- 
cluded the participation of the whole church in the management 
of the common concerns; as follows indeed from what we 
have said above respecting the nature of the christian fellowship ; 
and as is also apparent from many examples in the apostolic 
church. The whole church at Jerusalem took part in the con- 
sultations respecting the relation of Jewish and heathen Chris- 
tians to each other; and the letter which was drawn up after 
these consultations, was in like manner written in the name of 
the whole church.! Those epistles of Paul which treat respect- 
ing matters of controversy in the churches, are addressed in 
each case to the whole church ; and he presupposes, that the de- 
cision in regard to these matters belongs to the whole church. 
In the contrary case, he would have directed his counsels and 
precepts at least chiefly to the officers of the church. When a 
vicious person is to be excluded from the church at Corinth, the 
apostle regards it as something which must proceed from the 
whole body; and be therefore translates himself in spirit into 
their midst, in order with them to pronounce and execute judg- 
ment.* Where also he speaks of the adjustment of private con- 
troversies, the apostle does not say expressly, that this was to be 
the business of the officers of the church. Had this, according 
to prevailing usage, belonged to the office of the elders, Paul 
would doubtless have alluded to the fact. But what he says on 
this point, seems much more to presuppose, that for particular 
cases it was Customary to appoint umpires from the body of the 
church.® 

In regard to the edification of the church through the word, 
it follows from what we have already said, that this was not the 
exclusive business of the officers of the church; for each per- 
son had the right to speak out openly, in the assembly of the 
brethren, the emotions of his soul. Hence many did not suf- 
ficiently distinguish, between what strictly belonged only to the 
closet, where one could pour out his heart freely before God, 
and what was appropriate for communication in public. This 
was what Paul censured.4 The female part of the church alone 


1 Acts 15: 12, 22, 23. 2 1 Cor. 5: 3,4, 5. 3 1 Cor. 6: 4, 5. 


4 See what is said above on the gift of tongues.—It has indeed been 
affirmed, that this right extended itself in the apostolic church, only to 
those who stood forth as prophets in the church assemblies ; and that 
from this one instance we cannot infer such a general privilege ; for 
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was excluded from this general privilege. The one higher fel- 
lowship of life, indeed, which was imparted through Christianity, 
extended itself also to the relation between man and wife, male 
and female ; and that oneness after which human nature accord- 
ing to its original destination ever strives, was in this respect also, 
as in every other, realized in and through Christianity. But 
yet, since whatever was founded in the law of nature, Christian- 
ity nowhere destroyed, but on the contrary quickened anew, 
sanctified, and ennobled it; so also within this fellowship of a 
higher life, which was thus to bind the sexes to each other, a 
place was assigned to the woman corresponding to the natural 
destination of her sex. The exercise of the receptive faculties, 
and occupation in the duties of family life, are recognized as ap- 
propriately the destination of the female; and hence the female 
sex was excluded from speaking in public upon religious topics 
in the assemblies of the church." 





these persons, as teachers furnished with divine authority, and speak- 
ing in the name of God, were naturally for this very reason not bound 
by the common rules, See Mosheim Institut. Hist. Ecc. Major. Sec. 
I. § 10, 18. But this objection is removed by what we have said 
above respecting the prophetic Charisma and its relation to the other 
Charismata. 


1 Cor, 14: 34. 1 Tim. 2: 12. With this prohibition the passage in 
1 Cor. 11: 5, seems indeed to stand in contradiction. Even in earlier 
times the Montanists supposed, and many moderns have accorded 
with them, that an exception was here made; either as if the apostle 
supposed those cases could be subjected to no rule, where the imme- 
diate influence of the divine Spirit excited prophetesses from among 
the female sex ; or, as if he would exclude the woman only from the 
strictly didactic kinds of speaking, but not from the public expression of 
feelings and emotions. But there exists here, in the first supposition 
the error, that too great a distinction is made between teaching, d:da- 
oxeiy, Which also proceeds from the influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
prophesying, mgogytevey, in relation to what is divine in both. It is 
also an error, to regard any agency of the Holy Spirit in the christian 
church as not subject to rule. Ifthe apostle Paul assigns to the wo- 
man that place in the church, which is assigned to her by the spirit of 
the gospel which sanctifies nature ; the Holy Ghost assuredly, which 
is itself the Spirit of Christianity, also follows every where in his opera- 
tions the same law ; and it can never be assumed with certainty, that 
by an exception he has anywhere removed the woman out of her 
natural position. Every removal of this kind must appear as some- 
thing contradictory to the spirit of the gospel, and as something mor- 
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Still, just as through the participation of all in the management 
of church affairs, a regular government of the church by its ap- 
pointed organs was not excluded, but both were to act together; 
so too, along with what the members of the churches in conse- 
quence of a common christian inspiration contributed to mutual 
edification, there was to be a regular administration of the office 
of teaching in the church, and a regular supervision over the 
propagation and developement of the christian doctrine, which 
in this period of agitation and ferment was exposed to so many 
adulterations. This was the object of the above-mentioned 
Charisma of teaching, dedaoxadia. ‘There were three classes of 
such teachers in the apostolic age. The first rank was held by 
those who had been personally selected and consecrated by 
Christ himself; who by intercourse with him were prepared as 
organs for the ‘annunciation of the gospel to the whole human 
race ; who were the witnesses of what he himself had spoken, 
of his works, of his suffering, of his resurrection. ‘These were 
the apostles ;! to whose number Paul also was justly reckoned, 
on account of the personal appearance of Christ to him, and the 
illumination of his spirit independently of the instruction of the 
other apostles. ‘The other classes were the travelling missiona- 





bid. Further, in the passage where Paul gives this prohibition in res- 
pect to females, he is expressly treating of those non-didactic kinds of 
discourse. ‘These can therefore form no exception ; which is contra- 
ry to both suppositions. We must therefore rather seek to solve the 
apparent contradiction in this way, viz. that Paul in 1 Cor. 11: 5 is 
speaking merely by way of example in respect to what actually took 
place in the Corinthian church; reserving his censure for another 
place, One of the grounds adduced by Paul in 1 Tim, 2: 12 sq. viz. 
the greater danger of self-delusion in the weaker sex, and the conse- 
quent diffusion of error,—would apply more directly to that species of 
discourse, in which sober self-possession was most of all withdrawn. 
But under other circumstances, where no danger of that kind could 
arise from publicity, this species of religious self-utterance would 
doubtless seem the most appropriate to the female sex ; only that the 
exercise of it should always be confined to the domestic circle. ‘Thus 
the daughters of the evangelist Philip at Ceesarea, Acts 21: 9, could 
speak as prophetesses without detriment to the rule ; unless we pre- 
fer to assume that something took place here also, which Paul would 
have censured. 


1 In a wider sense this name was also applied to others who preach- 
ed the gospel in wider fields of labour. 
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ries, evayyedcorai,' evangelists; and the teachers, dudaoxadoz, 
in the individual churches, appointed from their own midst. 

If sometimes mgog7yres, prophets, are named immediately 
after apostles, and before the evangelists and teachers, they are 
here to be regarded as such persons in whom that condition of 
inward life from which prophesying, agogyzevery, proceeded, 
had become in a measure more constant ; who were distinguished 
above the teachers by a greater energy and constancy of chris- 
tian inspiration, and by a peculiar originality of spiritual vision, 
imparted to them by special enoxadvwers, revelations, of the 
Holy Spirit. Such prophets belonged, as appears from their 
being placed between the apostles and evangelists, to that class 
of teachers whose charge was not limited to a particular church ; 
but who travelled about in order to proclaim the gospel to a 
wider circle. 

In respect to the relation of the teachers, d:daoxados, to the 
presiding officers of the church, the elders or overseers, mgeo- 
Buregoe or énioxonor, it will not do to proceed at once on the 
hypothesis, that this remained always the same, after the first 
founding of the christian churches among the heathen, and con-, 
sequently throughout the whole period of Paul’s apostolic la- 
bours—a period so important in the first developement of the 


christian church. We are therefore not entitled to conclude, 





1 This name ensurediy does not come from the circumstance, that 
these persons perhaps occupied themselves with collecting and relat- 
ing the narratives of the life of Christ ; for the name evayyéhuoy, evan- 
gelium, gospel, originally signified nothing more nor less than the 
whole annunciation of the salvation bestowed by Christ on man- 
kind; which annunciation embraces the whole of Christianity. But 
as this annunciation rests on an historical basis, and Christ as the Re- 
deemer is the grand object of it ; there arose at a later period the de- 
rived meaning, in which this word is specially applied to the histori- 
cal narratives of the Saviour’s life. According to the original chris- 
tian idiom, therefore, the word evayysiiotyg, evangelist, could only de- 
signate one whose charge it was, to proclaim the doctrine of salvation 
to men, and thereby lay the foundation for christian churches ; while, 
on the contrary, the didacxadoc, teacher, presupposes already a belief 
in this doctrine, and a church already established, and occupies himself 
with further unfolding and inculcating christian knowledge. This 
view is supported by the use of the word evayyedotys in 2 Tim. 4:5; 
and this primitive christian idiom continued to prevail also in later 
times, although the other later meaning of the word evayyéduoy was 
then connected with it. See Euseb. Hist. Ecc. III. c. 37. 
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from certain traces which occur in the later epistles of Paul, 
that the relation which might be inferred from them, had so ex- 
isted from the first in the churches of heathen Christians. If we 
find, in earlier documents, much that stands in contradiction with 
such an hypothesis, we must at least admit the possibility, that 
changes in the situation of the churches, and the results of expe- 
rience, might have already occasioned a change in this respect in 
that earliest period. 

The first question therefore is: What was here the original 
relation? If we set out from the supposition which may be sup- 
ported from the pastoral epistles, that the teachers, didacxador, 
belonged also to the presiding officers of the church, we can 
conceive of two cases: either, that all the presbyters or bishops 
also exercised at the same time the office of teachers; or, that 
some among them, each according to his peculiar qualifications, 
his yag:oua, were occupied with the external guidance of the 
church, the xvféornocg, while others were devoted to the inward 
guidance of the church through the word, the didacxaiia; 
hence therefore mgeoSvregoe xvBegvertes i. q. moeméves, and 
mgeoBvuregos didaoxorres i. q. dedacxados.' The first case can 
assuredly not be admitted; for the gift of government, zagi- 
Opa xufeovysews, is just as definitely distinguished from the gift 
of teaching, yaégeoua didaoxadiag, asin reality the faculty of gov- 
erning, and the faculty of teaching, are distinct and different from 
each other. And according to the original arrangement, the par- 
ticular office was always to correspond to the particular Cha- 
risma. Further, since in the later periods of the Pauline age, 
those presbyters are particularly commended who were at the 
same time qualified for the ministry of teaching, it is clear that 
this was not originally presupposed in all. But as to the second 
case, likewise, we have no sufficient ground to assume it as the 
original arrangement. Since the Charisma of presiding or gov- 
erning, tov ngoistactas or tov xufeovq@r, is, in the first epistle 
to the Corinthians and that to the Romans,” so expressly distin- 
guished from the talent for teaching; and since the two first 
designations, mgotoracPae and xvfeover, fully describe that 
which from the first belonged to the office of presbyters or 
bishops, and the object for which the same was originally in- 


1 Comp. Eph.4: 11. 1 Tim. 5:7. Tit, 1: 9. 
2 1 Cor. 12: 288q. Rom. 12: 6 sq. 
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stituted ; we have no good reason whatever to conclude, that 
the teachers, dudaoxaior, belonged also to the officers of the 
church. 

In the epistle to the Ephesians,’ indeed, which was written at 
a later period, the moueveg, pastors, and ddaoxador, teachers, 
are in so far placed together, and only so far, as they are both 
distinguished from such as occupied a more general field of la- 
bour. But the name zocuéves signifies expressly the governing 
officers of the church, the presbyters or bishops ; and therefore 
it does not at all follow from this passage that the dedaoxadoz, 
teachers, also belonged among them. In other respects, the 
name zocuéveg might likewise well have been applied to the di- 
dacxakos ; since the name in itself and in accordance with the 
manner in which the figure of a shepherd is employed in the Old 
Testament aod by Christ, was also appropriate to express the 
guidance of souls through the ministry of teaching. Further, 
Paul? also ranks the deday7, teaching, among those kinds of 
public discourse, which were not connected with any particular 
charge or office; but which every person in the church who had 
an inward call and capacity, was entitled to hold. 

It could also happen, that after the body of presbyters had 
already been appointed in a church, there might come forward 
in it, either from its midst or by the accession of new members, 
other persons who, in consequence of their former culture, were 
particularly distinguished for their gift of teaching, even more 
perhaps than the presbyters themselves ; and this would speedi- 
ly become apparent from their discourses in the church assem- 
blies. How in this period of early and free developement of 
ecclesiastical life, could the gift bestowed on such persons have 
been left unemployed, because they did not belong to the num- 
ber of the presbyters ? It would seem, that there were individual 
members of the churches, in whose dwellings portions of the 
churches were accustomed to convene; and it was probably not 
merely the local convenience of their houses which gave occa- 
sion to this, but also their gift of teaching, by which the brethren 
wished to profit. So in the case of Aquila; who, though so- 
journing now at Rome, now at Corinth, and now at Ephesus, 
wherever he was, was always wont to have a small private meet- 
ing of f church members in his house, 7 éxxAynoia éy tw oix@ 
auto. 


—_—_— 








\ Eph. 4:11. 2 1 Cor, 14:26. 3 Rom. 16:5. 1 Cor. 16:19. 
Vou. IV. No. 14. 34 
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Thus then the office of ruling in the church originally had 
nothing in common with the ministry of teaching. Although the 
overseers of the church watched not only over the whole life of 
the church, but also over that which was regarded as its founda- 
tion, the maintenance of pure doctrine and the avoidance of er- 
roneous teaching ;_ and although consequently, from the very first, 
such persons must have been chosen to this office as had attain- 
ed to a greater ripeness and firmness in their christian belief; 
still it by no means follows, that they must themselves have pos- 
sessed the gift of teaching and have occupied themselves with 
public discourses. It may be, that at first the dedacxadia, teach- 
ing, was in general not connected with any particular office ; but 
that those who were qualified, were accustomed to stand forth as 
teachers, dtdaoxador, in the church assemblies; until it followed 
of itself, that these persons so particularly furnished with the 
Charisma of teaching, of whom there could naturally be in most 
churches only a few, became the regular teachers of the 
churches. In the epistle to the Galatians,' indeed, Paul might 
seem to hint, that there were already teachers appointed by the 
church, who were also to receive from it their temporal support. 
But it may be questioned, whether the apostle is not here speak- 
ing of the evayyedcorad, travelling evangelists, rather than of dr- 
daoxahor, teachers; and the passage seems also to refer not so 
much to a regular support, as to the voluntary aids of christian 
love, through which the momentary necessities of these mission- 
aries were to be relieved. But in any case—as this very passage 
also serves to confirm, if we must understand it of dsdacxasor— 
these latter were and continued to be wholly distinct from the 
presiding officers of the church. 

It was at a later period, when the oppositions of false doctrine, 
among which the further spread of the pure doctrine of the apos- 
tles had now to maintain itself, threatened great and unceasing 
dangers—as was particularly the case in the later years of Paul’s 
labours—it was then first that this apostle held it necessary, to 
connect the offices of church teacher and church ruler more 
closely together ; and to provide, that such overseers of the 
church should be appointed, as were at the same time capable, 
through their public discourses, of preserving the church from 
the danger of infection from false teachers, and capable also of 
confirming others in the pure doctrine of the gospel, and of con- 
futing its opposers.? He therefore holds those presbyters, who 





1 Gal. 6: 6. 2 1 Tim.¢, 1. 
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laboured also in the ministry of teaching, to be worthy of pecu- 
liar consideration.' 

We remarked above, that the female sex alone were excluded 
from the right of public speaking in the assemblies of the 
churches, Yet still, the peculiar gifts imparted to females could 
be employed for the external service of the church, in many 
species of charitable aid, in which the ministry of females was 
particularly appropriate. And further, in the then existing rela- 
tion of the sexes towards each other, the deacon, dtaxovog, in 
the performance of many of his church duties, might easily 
awaken suspicion in reference to the female part of the church ; 
such suspicion, however, it was necessary for the new religious sect 
to guard against in every possible way ; since even without this, 
there was a tendency to believe every evil report respecting it, 
just because it was new and stood forth in contradiction to the 
existing state of things, Hence, corresponding to the office of 
deacon, arose the office of the deaconess, 0 xai 2} dsaxovos. 
The office first arose, perhaps, in the churches of heathen Chris- 
tians. In respect to the origin and nature of it during the apos- 
tolic age, we have no definite accounts ; since we find certain 
mention of it only in one passage of the New Testament.? In 
later times, indeed, what Paul says* of those widows who re- 
ceived their support from the church, has been applied to the 
deaconesses. And many of the qualities which he requires io 
those who might be received into the number of widows,‘ and 
which seem to include a reference to particular duties, as hos- 
pitality to strangers and the care of the poor, might be supposed 
to countenance such an interpretation. But since Paul describes 
them only as supported by the church, without mentioning any 
active office which they were to exercise in the church ; since 
he describes them as in consequence of their situation and age 
withdrawn from attending to earthly affairs, and consecrating the 
few remaining days of their life to prayer and devotion; and 
since, on the other hand, the office of the deaconess must 
have brought with it much external occupation and business ; 
we have therefore no good ground to understand this passage of 
deaconesses, nor even of women from whose number deacon- 





' 1 Tim. 5: 17, 19. 2 Rom. 16: 1. 
3 1 Tim. 5: 3—16. 4 1 Tim. 5: 10. 
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esses were tobe chosen.' What Paul says too of the deaconess 
of the church at Cenchrea,? seems by no means to harmonize 
with what he writes to Timothy, respecting the age and indigent 
condition of the widows. We must rather, therefore, under 
these widows, understand such women, who, after having as 
christian wives and mothers exhibited an example of the con- 
scientious discharge of duty, were now in their forsaken state to 
find a place of rest and honour in the bosom of the church, as 
their only refuge; and so, by a life of spiritual devotion, to set a 
bright example for the edification of other females ; perhaps too, 
from the store of their christian experience collected in the 
course of a long life, to give counsel to those of their own sex 
who might seek it of them, and create at the same time upon 
the heathen an impression of respect and veneration. Hence it 
must naturally have been a matter of reproach, when such an 
one lightly returned again from the seclusion of a still devotional 
life, into her former relations.—In any case, we find here a 
church arrangement of the later apostolic age ; to which period 
also other parts of the same epistle seem to allude. 

In respect to the consecration of church officers, it consisted 
in laying the hand upon the head of the person to be consecra- 
ted—a symbol borrowed from the Jews, the Jewish "3%=>0— 
accompanied by an invocation, that the Lord would impart to 
such person that which this symbol implied, the gifts of his Spirit 
for the due execution of the office now committed in his name 
to the candidate. And since, under the presupposition that the 
proper coincidence existed between what was thus done exter- 
nally and what ought to coexist with it in the inward bent of the 
soul, no one doubted that the significancy of the whole transac- 
tion thus performed in the name of Christ, would go into accom- 
plishment in the person to whom it was applied ; so, in this res- 
pect, the communication of the spiritual gifts requisite for the 
execution of such offices, was supposed to be connected with 
this external consecration. And as Paul thus presupposes the 
connexion of the internal and the external, and therefore desig- 


1 The supposition that from v. 9 onward, the apostle is speaking of 
another class of widows, different from those intended in v. 3—8, seems 
to me wholly untenable, A comparison of v. 16 with v. 4 and v. 8, 
shews clearly that the whole passage refers to the same subjects. 


2 Rom. 16:1. 1 Tim. 1. c. 
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nates the whole of this sacred transaction by that alone which 
was its external symbol, without distinguishing its separate ele- 
ments, he consequently exhorts Timothy to seek to quicken 
anew in himself that gift of the Spirit, which he had received by 
the laying on of hands." 

In respect further to the choice of the various officers of the 
church, it is clear, that the first deacons and the delegates sent 
as the representatives of the churches to accompany an apostle,” 
were Chosen from and by the churches themselves. From these 
examples we might infer, that a similar mode of proceeding was 
also followed in the appointment of the presbyters. From the 
fact that Paul, in committing to his pupils, as to Timothy and 
Titus, the organization of new churches or of those which had 
fallen into many distractions, committed to them also the appoint- 
ment of the presbyters and deacons, and directed their attention 
to the qualifications requisite for such offices,—from this fact we 
are by no means entitled to infer, that they themselves ef- 
fected this alone, without the participation of the churches. 
Much more, indeed, does the manner in which Paul is elsewhere 
wont to address himself to the whole church and to claim the 
co-operation of the whole, authorize us to expect, that at least 
where there existed a church already established, he would have 
required their co-operation also in these matters of common con- 
cern. But the supposition is certainly possible, that the apostle 
in many cases, and especially in forming a new church, might 
think it best himself to propose to the church the persons best 
qualified for its officers; and such a nomination must naturally 
have had very great weight. In the example of the family of 
Stephanus at Corinth,® we see the members of the household 
first converted in a city, becoming also the first to fill the offices 
of the church. 

It was likewise only among the churches of the heathen Chris- 
tians, that the peculiar nature of christian devotion could at first 
enstamp itself completely upon the character of public worship. 
Among the Jewish Christians, the ancient forms of the Jewish 
worship continued to maintain themselves; although among 
these latter also, those who were truly penetrated by the spirit of 
the gospel, and who therefore had appropriated to themselves 
the essence of that spiritual homage which is bound to no place 
and to no time, were thereby freed from the contracting influ- 
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ence of these forms upon the inward life, and were thus able to 
give to these forms a higher significancy by referring them to the 
spirit of the gospel. On the other hand, among the heathen 
Christians, the essence of a free spiritual worship developed it- 
self in direct opposition against Judaism, and against the attempts 
to mingle Judaism and. Christianity together. According to the 
doctrine of the apostle Paul, the Mosaic law 1n ITs WHOLE Ex- 
TENT had lost its validity for Christians as such ; nothing there- 
fore could be an authoritative rule for Christians, merely because 
it was contained in the law of Moses; but, whatever was to be 
binding as_a law for the christian life, must as such be derived 
from some other source.! 

According to this view, the idea is excluded of a transfer of 
the Old ‘Testament commandment in respect to the sanctification 
of the Jewish sabbath, to the position of Christianity. Whoever 
thus made himself dependent on any single commandment, 
would in this very way, according to Paul’s mode of thinking, 
have made himself again subject to the yoke of the whole law ; 
he would have brought his inward life again into bondage to ex- 
ternal earthly things; and sinking again into the theocratic par- 
ticularity of Judaism, he would have denied the theocratic univer- 
sality of the gospel; for, on the gospel ground, the wHote of 
life was to be referred in one and the same manner to God, and 
was to serve for his glory ;—there was to be here no longer any 
opposition or distinction between what belonged only to the 
world and what belonged to God. ‘Thus also every day and 
all the days of the Christian’s life were to be in like manner 
holy to the Lord. Hence Paul says to the Christians of Ga- 
latia, who had been misled to acknowledge the Mosaic law as 
obligatory, and to observe the Jewish festivals:* ‘But now, 
after that ye have known God, or rather through his compas- 
sionate love have been brought to know him, how turn ye 
again® to the weak and wretched things of the world, so as 
to wish again to be in bondage to them?’ He fears that his la- 
bour among them, to convert them to Christianity, has been in 


1 The further developement of this view is contained in the section 
on doctrine. 


2 Gal. 4:9. 


3 Thus he speaks to those who were formerly heathen ; for although 
in other respects he places Judaism in opposition to heathenism, yet he 
regards as a common feature of both, the adherence to external forms. 
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vain ; and this because they regarded as essential to religion, the 
observance of certain days asalane holy.1. The apostle does not 
here contrast christian festivals with Jewish ; but he regards this 
whole tendency to refer religion to certain days by way of pre- 
ference, as something foreign to the loftier stand of christian free- 
dom, and as belonging to the position of Judaism and heathen- 
ism. Ina similar polemic respect, also, he expresses himself 
to the Colossians,” against those who regarded the observance 
of certain festivals as necessary to religion, and who condemned 
those who did not observe them. And although he recommends 
to the Romans? forbearance towards those in whom the chris- 
tian spirit had not yet unfolded itself into true freedom ; he never- 
theless assuredly regarded this as the true christian principle, 
viz. To esteem every day alike ; to regard no day as PECULIAR- 
Ly holy to the Lord.* 

It is worthy of remark, that in such passages Paul utterly re- 
jects the observance of every kind of festival, such as was re- 
garded among the Jews and heathen as in itself essential to 
religion ; and that at the same time he makes no mention of any 
similar days which were to be consecrated in a manner conform- 
able to Christianity, and not with such a religious bondage,— 
CHRISTIAN festivals in an appropriate sense. ‘Thus remote was 
Paul from the thought, that from the position of Christianity there 
could be any days, which could in any way be compared with 
what was in the Jewish sense a festival; that from this position 
there could be any day which was to be necessarily observed, as 
peculiarly consecrated to religious life. From such passages it 
might be inferred, that in the churches of heathen Christians all 
the days of the week still bore the same relation to religious life, 
and that every distinction of the one above another in this respect, 
was accounted as something foreign to the spirit of Christianity. 

Accordingly, no wholly certain and definite mention of the 
religious celebration of the first day of the week among the 
heathen Christians, is found during the lifetime of the Apostle 
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' Gal. 4: 10, 11. 2 Col. 2: 16. 

3 Rom. 14: 1, 5 sq. 

4 The o¢ bé xgives naoay juéoay v. 5, equivalent to the 6 uy poorer 
Thy Hpuéoay, xvgio ov peorei, v. 6—[More in accordance with the 
scope of the author’s reasoning, and less liable to misapprehension, 
would be the converse form of the above proposition, viz. “'To esteem 
every day alike, to regard every day as atixe holy to the Lord.”—Eb. 
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Paul ; but there are two passages which might render the ex- 
istence of such a custom probable.’ 

If Paul’s direction to the Corinthians? on the subject of col- 
lections, be understood as referring to collections to be taken up 
in the church assemblies ; it would be clear from this passage, 
that the first day of the week was at that time especially devoted 
to such assemblies. But, strictly taken, Paul here only says, 
that on the first day of the week every one should lay up at 
home, nag éavrw, whatever he could spare. This now may be 
so understood, that every one should bring with him to the as- 
sembly the sum thus laid up, in order that the individual contri- 
butions might be at once brought together, and so Paul find the 
collection ready on his arrival. But then all this must be first 
mentally supplied; for which the connexion of the passage 
gives no necessary occasion.> And the whole may well be thus 
understood ; that on the first day of the week every one should 
lay by whatever he could spare, in order that when Paul came, 
each might have in readiness his contribution made up of the 
sums thus laid by ; and then the individual contributions being 
brought together, the collection of the whole church might be 
completed at once; so that it might already be regarded as good 
as made. If this sense of the passage be adopted, it would not 
follow that special meetings of the churches were held on the 
first day of the week, and collections taken up in them. If then 
we could take it for granted, that independently of the influence 
of Christianity, and before this could have existed, the Jewish 
mode of reckoning by weeks had been introduced among the 
heathen of the Roman empire; we should be able to find in the 
passage in question no proof whatever of any religious distinc- 
tion of the det day of the week. But since we are probably 
not authorized to adopt such an hypothesis,* we certainly have 
here cause to infer, that it was the RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE OF 
Sunpay which occasioned it to be reckoned as the first day of 
the week. 


1 [It will be recollected, that the passage in Rev. 1: 10, was written 
after Paul’s death.—Eb. 

2 1 Cor. 16: 2. 

3 On the contrary, the word Pycavgifey 1 Cor. 16 : 2, is against it, 
and seems rather to imply the treasuring up by the individual himself 
of the small sums weekly laid by. 


* See Ideler’s ‘ Chronologie,’ Vol. I. p. 180. 
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It is also mentioned in the book of Acts, that the church at 
Troas had assembled on Sunday and celebrated the Lord’s sup- 
per. But the question may be asked, Whether Paul deferred 
his departure from ‘T'roas till the next day, because he wished to 
keep the Sunday with the church; or whether this assembly, 
which otherwise would have been held on some other day, was 
held then, because Paul had fixed his departure for the following 
day. 

But in any case we must not derive the origin of the reli- 
gious distinction of the first day of the week from the Jewish 
churches, but from the peculiar character of the churches among 
the heathen Christians ; and we may consider the course to have 
been as follows. When the circumstances of the churches did 
not allow of their assembling daily for devotion and to hold the 
agape or love-feasts, it became necessary,—although they might 
find in the nature of Christianity itself no necessity for such a 
distinction, and although as viewed from the position of Chris- 
tianity, all days were to be regarded as alike holy and alike con- 
secrated to the Lord,—yet on these special external grounds it 
became necessary to accede to such a distinction of some peculiar 
day, for the purposes of religious communion and worship. The 
Sabbath, which was celebrated by the Jewish churches, they 
did not select, both in order to avoid the danger of mingling 
what was Jewish and what was Christian together, which might 
in that case have so easily occurred ; and also because another 
relation lay nearer to their christian consciousness. Since the 
sufferings and resurrection of Christ constituted for them the 
central point for the whole of christian consciousness and of 
christian life ; since they regarded bis resurrection as the foun- 
dation of all christian joy and christian hope; it was natural to 
give to the day with which the remembrance of the resurrection of 
Christ was thus associated, a special distinction for the purposes 
of religious communion.* 


* [It is no part of the Editor’s intention to subjoin notes contro- 
verting the opinions of the author. ‘These must stand or fall upon 
their own merits. But as the author wrote for another community, 
where the great current of national moral feeling, and also of theologica] 
opinion, flows in some respects in a different channel from our own, it 
is quite possible that expressions which there could not fail to be prop- 
erly estimated, might here be subject to misconception. On this 
ground I have already added occasionally a remark ; and the author’s 


Vou. IV. No. 14. 35 
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If however a distinction was thus made in respect to one of 
the days of the week in the churches of the heathen Christians, 
it is still a matter of great doubt whether any yearly festival ex- 
isted among them. In one passage of Paul, indeed, many have 
thought they found an allusion to a christian passover, to be cel- 
ebrated with a consciousness of its christian significancy, and 
with christian feelings; but we are able to find in the passage 
only an allusion to the Jewish passover, in the celebration of 
which the Jewish Christians still united. As Paul wrote those 
words, the image of the Jews and Jewish Christians was before 
his soul, who on the fourteenth day of Nisan searched carefully 
through every corner of their houses, in order that no particle of 
leaven might be suffered to remain. This now in a spiritual 


positions in regard to the Lord’s day—seem to demand also a similar 
caution. If we look carefully at the scope of the author’s reasoning on 
this point, it will be seen to be directed exclusively against the idea of a 
transfer of the Jewish Sabbath, as a positive institution, to Christianity, 
—against that ‘theocratic particularity’ of Judaism, which connected all 
religious duties towards God with particular days, and left the remain- 
ing days of the week wholly tothe world. In opposition to this, the 
‘ theocratic universality’ of the gospel elevates the whole of christian 
life to a state of constant devotion to God ; ‘ whether we eat or drink 
or whatever we do,’ it is all a serving of God ; and thus Every pay 
becomes a Sabbath,—the whole of the Christian’s life is a Lorn’s pay. 
And when the first day of the week came to be observed as a day of 
rest from labour and of social religious worship and communion with 
God, it became so not from any special transfer of the Jewish Sabbath, 
but on other and higher grounds, viz. its being associated with the ‘ re- 
membrance of the resurrection of Christ, the central point of christian 
life, the foundation of all christian joy and christian hope.’ Such seem 
to be the views of the author; and in these there is certainly nothing 
to detract from the dignity and authority of the Lord’s day as cele- 
brated by Christians; but, on the contrary, much that gives to it an 
elevation and sacred significancy far beyond that of any merely pos- 
itive institution ; especially when we consider that the observance of it 
was introduced and sanctioned by apostolic teachers, who are ac- 
knowledged to have acted in things relating to the church and to 
christian practice, under the influence of an inspiration from on high.— 
For the general views of Christians in Germany and other parts 
of the European continent, respecting the Lord’s day, the reader 
is referred to the Bib]. Repos. Vol. I. p. 443 sq.—Eb. 


1 1 Cor. 5:7. 
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sense, opposed to the merely external bent of Judaism, he ap- 
plies to Christians: ‘ Purge out therefore the old leaven, the 
leaven of your former nature, that which still cleaves to you of 
former corruption—in order that ye may be a new mass, repre- 
senting the renewed and sanctified nature of man,—even as ye 
are indeed unleavened, i. e. purified through Christ from the leav- 
en of sin,’—just as Paul elsewhere also places the cleansing from 
sin, the being dead to sin, in connexion with the death of Christ." 
‘For Christ indeed has offered himself as our passover ;’ on 
which true paschal lamb, through whose sacrifice they were 
truly set free from sin, which could not be effected through the 
Jewish passover, they were ever to think. ‘ Let us therefore, 
as being cleansed from sin through Christ our paschal lamb, cel- 
ebrate the passover, not in the manner of the Jews, who put 
away leaven out of their houses while they retain the leaven of 
former corruption in their souls; but so that in purity of mind 
we may yield a mass truly cleansed from the leaven of sin.’ In 
all this there is manifestly no reference whatever to a celebration 
of a christian passover existing among the heathen Christians ; 
but simply the contrast between the keeping of a spiritual pass- 
over embracing the whole life of the sileonseds and the merely 
external Jewish passover.” 

In respect to the celebration of the two symbols of christian 
fellowship, baptism and the Lord’s supper, the appointment of 
Christ himself was to be maintained and transmitted without 


' This is doubtless the simplest acceptation of the words xad wg éote 
afuuor, even as ye are unleavened,—even as redeemed ye are purified 
once for all from the leaven of sin, {ian tijg duaotias. If however any 
one chooses, with Grotius, to understand the words after the analogy 
of the Greek aoutos, dowos, in the sense: ‘even as ye eat no leaven,’ 
and make this equivalent to: ‘even as ye celebrate the festival of un- 
leavened bread or passover,’ the passage could still have reference on- 
ly to a passover spiritually understood. Otherwise, it would not accord 
with what is afterwards adduced as motive and ground; and it 
would then also follow, that the heathen Christians had likewise ab- 
stained from leavened bread during Easter, which Paul certainly ac- 
cording to his principles could not have permitted. 


2 If these words are to be referred to a celebration of the passover 
existing among heathen Christians, it would follow that they like- 
wise kept this festival at the same time with the Jews. In that case 
the rise of the later difference and controversy in respect to the time 
of keeping Easter, would admit of no explanation, 
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change ; and the peculiar shaping of the christian life in connex- 
ion with the church among the heathen Christians, could not ex- 
tend its transforming influence to them. We therefore recur in 
this respect to what has been already said above. In baptism 
the essential point was the entrance into fellowship with Christ, 
along with which consequently was included the being incorpo- 
rated into Christ’s spiritual body,—the being received into the 
fellowship of the redeemed, into the church of Christ.’ Baptism, 
therefore, in accordance with itscharacteristic feature, was to be 
a baptism into Christ, into the name of Christ; and it can well 
be, that originally in the formula of baptism this alone was made 
prominent. The mode of immersion in baptism, which was 
practised among the Jews, passed over consequently to the 
heathen Christians also. This form was doubtless best adapted 
to express that which Christ intended to express by this symbol, 
—the merging of the whole man into a new spirit and life. Paul 
however takes occasion to employ also what was accidental in 
the form of the symbol,—the twofold action of submersion and 
emersion, to which Christ in the institution of the symbol assur- 
edly had no regard. As Paul found in this an allusion both to 
Christ as dead and to Christ as risen, to both the negative and 
positive aspect of the christian life,—in following Christ a dying 
to all ungodliness, and in fellowship with him a rising again to a 
new and divine life,—he therefore made use here of what was 
accidental in the received form of baptism, in order thus alle- 
gorically to illustrate the idea and the object of baptism, in its 
connexion with the whole substance of Christianity.” 

As now baptism signified an entrance into fellowship with 
Christ, it readily followed from the nature of the case, that a 
profession of faith in Jesus as the Redeemer should be made by 
the candidate at the time; and in the latter part of the apostolic 
age, there are traces which point to the existence of such a cus- 
tom. 


1 Gal. 3:27: 1 Cor. 12: 13. 


2 What relates to the more detailed developement of the dogmatic 
view, is reserved for the section on doctrine. 


3 Not such, it is true, as are wholly and beyond all controversy cer- 
tain, The most express is 1 Pet. 3:21; where however the interpre- 
tation may be made matter of question. If it be understood thus: 
* Question (éeg@rnuc) as to a good conscience towards God through 
the resurrection of Christ,’ we might infer it to mean a question pro- 
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Since baptism was thus immediately connected with a con- 
scious and voluntary accession to the christian fellowship, and 
faith and baptism were always united, it is highly probable that 
baptism took place only in those cases where both could meet 
together, and that the custom of infant baptism was not practised 
in this age. From the examples of the baptism of whole fami- 
lies, we can by no means infer the existence of infant baptism. 
One passage’ shews the incorrectness of such an inference; for 
it thence appears, that the whole family of Stephanus, who all 
received baptism from Paul, was composed of adult members. 
Not only would the lateness of the time when the first distinct 
mention of infant baptism occurs, and the long continued oppo- 


posed to a candidate at baptism, in order to ascertain, whether he be- 
lieved in the resurrection of Jesus as the pledge of the forgiveness of 
his sins, and whether therefore in this faith he could think on God 
with a good conscience. But against such a view of the passage, 
Winer could justly object, that in this case, not the question, but the 
answer of the candidate must have been mentioned, as expressing his 
profession, his faith, which indeed was strictly the essential and saving 
feature. Still Winer’s explanation, resting on a different sense of 
éxeguitnua, viz. ‘ the inquiry, longing, of a good conscience after God,’ 
does not seem to be the most natural, although according to the Hellen- 
istic idiom énegwtéy sig can have this meaning ; as the passage cited 
by Winer shews, 2 Sam, 11:7. Gramm. § 30. 2. n. p. 159. Had Pe- 
ter wished to say this, would he not rather have used the form éegw- 
tots ? And may it not also be said against this latter view, that the 
apostle, according to the analogy of the biblical mode of developement, 
would naturally make prominent as the saving qualification in baptism, 
not so much the longing after God, as the finding of God through 
Christ, the attaining to communion with him ?—After all, what Peter 
intends here strictly to designate, is only the spiritual character of the 
whole baptismal transaction, in opposition to a merely external corpo- 
real purification. This spiritual character could well be designated 
by the question proposed at baptism, which pointed to the spiritual 
and religious object of the whole rite ; and this question could prop- 
erly be made prominent instead of the answer, as being first in order, 
as that which preceded and called forth the answer. In this way the 
first view of the passage may be justified —The second trace of such 
a profession of faith at baptism, is found in 1 Tim. 6:12. But it is 
not entirely clear, that the apostle is there speaking of a profession of 
this kind. He may refer perhaps to a profession which Timothy, from 
the impulse of his feelings, had made at the time of his consecra- 
tion as the companion of Paul in the work of preaching the gospel. 


11 Cor. 16: 15. 
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sition which was made to it, lead us to infer its non-apostolic ori- 
gin ;* but it is also in itself not probable, that Paul, who was so 
urgent in making faith alone the foundation and fundamental 
condition of everything christian, and who opposed himself so 
emphatically to every kind of opus operatum—that Paul should 
have introduced or permitted a custom, which might so easily 
have been the occasion of transferring to the rite of baptism the 
illusion of a justification through external things, o#gxcxa, against 
which, in its application to circumcision, the same apostle had 
ever so vehemently contended. The reasoning of Paul to the 
Corinthians! seems also to imply, that the children of Christians 
were not yet incorporated into the church by baptism; but at the 
same time, this passage speaks of a sanctifying influence from the 
intercourse and fellowship existing between parents and children ; 
through which influence the children of christian parents are 
distinguished from the children of parents not Christian, and in 
consequence of which they may in a certain sense be termed 
aya, holy, in distinction from the exa@@agra, unholy, profane.? 
Here now we find the rpg, out of which infant baptism must 
and did afterwards develope itself, and through which it is to be 
justified in the spirit of Paul ; although on the grounds above 





* [The candour of the author leads him in another place to admit, 
that “in the absence of historical documents out of the first half of this 
period, [i. e. out of the two first centuries,] the absence of any distinct 
mention of infant baptism cannot testify against the antiquity of the 
practice.” See Neander’s Gesch. der chr. Relig. u. Kirche, Bd. I. Abth. 
II. p.549. The first distinct allusion to infant baptism is by Ireneus 
in the second century, who approves it; Tertullian, in the latter part 
of the third century, seems to have been the earliest writer who oppos- 
ed it, yet without affirming or denying its antiquity.—Ep. 


1 1 Cor. 7: 14. 


2 The immediate impressions which result from the whole inter- 
course of life, and which in consequence of the natural feeling of the 
dependence of children on parents, pass over from the latter to the 
former, exert a still deeper influence than the effects of instruction ; 
and these impressions can begin, before there is a capacity to receive 
such instruction as is to be appropriated with consciousness. These 
impressions connect themselves with the first germs of unfolding con- 
sciousness ; and for this very reason, the first beginning of this sancti- 
fying influence cannot, as to time, be specified. See the striking re- 
marks of De Wette, Theol. Stud. u. Kritiken, Vol. II. p. 671. 
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mentioned, it is not probable that he himself, under THE RELA- 
tions in which he stood, actually introduced the custom.? 

In regard to the celebration of the eucharist or Lord’s sup- 
per, this remained, as in the first churches among the Jews and 
in accordance with its original institution, connected with a com- 
mon repast, in which all took part as members of one family. 
Of the abuses which arose in it, from the intermixture of an an- 
cient Greek custom with the christian celebration, we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter, in detailing the history of the Co- 
rinthian church. 


The gospel, in its annunciation among the heathen, found in- 
deed no such point of contact already developed in the expecta- 
tion of a Redeemer, in the person of the promised Messiah, as 
existed among the Jews. ‘There was here no such uninterrupt- 
ed series of testimonies to a living, self-revealing God, upon 
which the gospel could attach itself as that which was announced 
and prepared before-hand through these testimonies, in like 
manner as upon the law and the prophets among the Jews., 
Nevertheless the annunciation of a Redeemer still found a 
point of contact in the universal feeling implanted in the very 
nature of man, the feeling of guilt and moral wretchedness, and 
in the consequent though dimly conscious longing for deliver- 











1 The words in 1 Cor. 7: 14, may be understood, it is true, in a two- 
fold manner. If with De Wette (I. c.) we understand the iuoy as di- 
rected to all Christians,—which certainly in this connexion and on 
account of the use of the plural may be the more probable,—then the 
apostle draws the inference, that the children of Christians, although 
not yet incorporated into the church, not yet baptized, were still in a 
certain known measure to be termed ayia, holy; and this is De 
Wette’s hypothesis. On this view, what we have said above in the 
text, readily follows as a necessary consequence. But even if we as- 
sume, that Paul is here addressing only those who were living in such 
a mixed wedlock, and that from the sanctification of the children of 
such a marriage he argues back to the sanctification of the whole con- 
jugal relation,—a thought which certainly here lies nearer to the con- 
nexion,—then it would still follow, that Paul indeed pre-supposes a 
sanctification of the children through the connexion with believing pa- 
rents, although he does not derive this from baptism ; since the baptism 
of children in such mixed marriages could in many cases hardly take 
place. But if infant baptism had been at that time practised, he could 
not then have called the children of such mixed marriages @yca, holy, 
in the same sense as the baptized children of christian parents. - 
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ance out of this condition; and these feelings were now brought 
into livelier, excitement through the circumstances of the times. 
The gospel indeed could not, as in its relation to Judaism, pro- 
claim itself as the fulfilment of that which already existed ; on 
the contrary, it had to stand forth in opposition against that which 
already existed, against heathenism as the apotheosis of nature ; 
and it could therefore here attach itself only upon those inward 
convictions of an unseen and unknown God, which lay at the 
foundation of such an apotheosis. On the other hand, there 
was here the advantage, that there could not, so easily as from 
the position of Judaism, spring up the temptation to regard 
Christianity only as a supplement to what already existed, and 
wholly to mistake the new spirit which pervaded it and which 
aimed at the entire transformation of the whole life ; for to the 
convert from heathenism, to whom Christianity presented itself 
in opposition to his whole former religious position, Christianity 
must necessarily appear as something WHOLLY NEw, and destin- 
ed to produce a total transformation of life. Meanwhile, although 
Christianity could here at first present itself to the consciousness 
only in opposition to heathenism ; yet those Christians who con- 
tinued to live on in their former relations in the midst of heathen 
society, were so much the more exposed, in a practical respect, 
to infection from the heathen corruption of morals, before their 
christian life had become firmly established. And although it 
did not lie so near to their position as to the Jewish, to make out 
of faith itself an opus operatum, and thus to use it as a prop of 
licentiousness; still, such a misapprehension ever arose readily 
out of human nature itself, even without the intervention of Ju- 
daizing teachers. It is apparent, that Paul held it necessary to 
guard himself and to warn others against this tendency.’ 
Another peculiar danger also threatened Christianity, when it 
spread among the cultivated classes in those cities which were 
seats of Grecian learning. As here the love of science was es- 
pecially predominant, and outweighed all other propensities of 
human nature; as also Christianity in respect to knowledge im- 
parted Far more than heathenism ; and as in many points it co- 
incided with those forms of Greek philosophy which rested on 
an ethical basis, in their opposition to the former popular relig- 
ion; it was therefore possible to make Christianity, in direct 





1 The xevoi Aoyos, vain words, against which Paul cautions, Eph. 
5: 6. 
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contradiction to its nature and destination, predominantly a mat- 
ter of science and transform it into a philosophy,—to subordi- 
nate the practical interest to the theoretical, and thus obscure 
the true essential nature of the gospel. But all this we shall 
have opportunity to develope more fully and to present in more 
striking points of view, in the history of the further progress of 
Christianity among the heathen, and the history of the particu- 
lar churches established among them. We pass now to the 
second missionary journey of the apostle Paul. 


Art. If. Hints anp Cautions RESPECTING THE Greek 
ARTICLE. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. ia the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Ir may not be amiss, very briefly to suggest the reasons why 
I have given the title above to the following remarks. I call 
them Hints, because it is not my present purpose to write a 
grammatical essay in extenso on the subject of the Greek arti- 
cle, in which I might endeavour to exhibit all its various phases 
and uses ; nor is it my design here to exhibit, in a formal way, 
even an abridged account of these, which might hold a place in 
an ordinary grammar. Preparation to write a work of such a 
nature in extenso, after the labours of Kluit, Matthiae, Middleton, 
and others, must cost the labour of many years, in case the de- 
sign should be (as it ought to be) to add something to the stock 
of knowledge already accumulated. Such labour my duties 
will not allow me to perform; and perhaps we shall see some 
reason to doubt, in the sequel, whether the subject itself is of 
sufficient importance to justify the laying out of such expensive 
effort upon it. But still, it is my intention to discuss, on the 
present occasion, some of the leading doctrines of the Greek ar- 
ticle; and this discussion must necessarily take a grammatical 
hue, because it cannot be conducted in any other manner, so as 
to be solid and satisfactory. 

I have added the word Cautions to the title of this essay, be- 
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cause of my sincere and full persuasion that the doctrine of the 
Greek article has very often been made too much of ; for the 
presence or absence of this little word, bas been made the turn- 
ing point in some of the most important appeals that can be 
made to evidence, in the science of theology or philology. For 
example; Origen asserts, and after him a multitude of others 
have asserted, that in xai @20¢ av 6 Adyos, John I: 1, @0¢ can- 
not designate the great and supreme God, because the article is 
wanting, which (in case it designated God supreme) must be 
supplied. So again in Tit. 2: 13, the phrase éxegaveca xno dokns 
tov peyahou Geov xai owryjoos rpuv Incov Xocorou, 
has occasioned great and long protracted controversy, by giving 
rise to the question, whether the omission of the article before 
owr7joog necessarily unites it to #eov, and makes both to relate 
to one and the same person; or whether the language as it now 
stands, is grammatically capable of being understood in such a 
way as to make a distinction between #eo¢ and owrno, the for- 
mer being applied to God the Father, and the latter to Christ his 
Son. ‘These are only a specimen of the questions that the 
Greek article has occasioned. Years of laborious effort have 
been devoted to some of these questions; and, after all, with- 
out satisfactorily accomplishing the desired end. Much of this 
labour has, in certain points of view, been lost to the world ; be- 
cause a little more accurate knowledge of the true nature of the 
Greek article would have effectually shewn, that in whatever 
way the investigation might terminate, the labour would in some 
respects be in vain ; since the presence or absence of the article 
would, after all, decide nothing in a satisfactory way, so long as 
the usages of the Greek language would, in most cases, permit 
either, without any essential variations of the meaning. A true 
knowledge of this subject, I doubt not, would contribute greatly 
to narrow the bounds of controversy as it respects the declara- 
tions of the New Testament in several respects. Critics also, 
as well as theologians, would have less controversy than they 
have had, about many a various reading which has respect to 
the insertion or omission of the article. "Those who reject with 
disdain this or that reading, because the article is present or ab- 
sent, as the case may be, might, in many instances perhaps, find 
that their disdain was more the progeny of unacquaintance with 
the nicer shades of Greek grammar, or at least the laws of syn- 
tax, than of critical skill; yea, that in many a case, they were 
making much ado about—nothing. 
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I do not expect that the reader will believe all this on the 
ground of my assertion; nor do I wish that he should. If he 
does not see reason enough, in the sequel, for such remarks as 
I have made, then Jet him cancel them, if not from this book, at 
least from his mind. I ask for no credit upon trust. I have 
been obliged, in stating my reasons for the title given to this 
essay, in some measure to anticipate what I deem to be the re- 
sult of its contents ; and when the reader shall have gone through 
with these contents, I ask him then to turn back, and read the 
preceding remarks again, and inquire whether I have presumed 
more than J have proved. 

It is one of the most singular phenomena that I know of in 
regard to language, that the Greek article has not yet received, 
as it would seem, a definition which is satisfactory to the great 
body of grammarians and critics. Nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
participles, and particles can be defined, and chen have been, 
so that the great majority of those who speculate in these matters 
acquiesce in the definition. ‘The verb and participle might, per- 
haps, be made an exception to this remark in certain particulars. 
Still, there is no controversy whether a verb is a noun, or an 
adjective, or other part of speech; and so in regard to the par- 
ticiple. But in respect to the article, there is still a contest con- 
cerning what it is, or at least what it originally was and still sub- 
stantially is, although it may be employed with more latitude by 
the later than by the earlier Greek authors. 

I cannot do requisite justice to my subject, without entering 
into this part of it with some degree of particularity. In the way 
of illustrating what I have just said, let me produce some of the 
definitions which have been given by some of the most celebra- 
ted grammarians and critics. 

Aristotle, whom we might presume to be master of his own 
language, says: “Agtteor dé gore purr aonuog, 7H Adyou dexny 
i} téhos 4 rogeopow Ondoi, ofov to pymi xai10 meoi, xal ta 
alia, i. e. the article is a sound without a signification, which 
marks the beginning or end of a sentence, or distinguishes, as 
when we say the {word] gnu, the oe negi, etc.” Middle- 
ton remarks on this, that “ he despairs of discovering in it any- 
thing to his purpose ;” and well he might say so, inasmuch as 
his purpose was, to shew that the article is in all cases essentially 
a relatwve pronoun, which it would be difficult enough to find in 
the definition of Aristotle. He conjectures, however, that as the 
article is usually prefixed to the sallject of a sentence, i. e. to the 
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nominative case, this may tally with the first part of the definition, 
which refers, as is generally supposed, to the prepositive article ; 
and the subjunctive article, 6¢, 7, 0, which is essentially a rela- 
tive pronoun, is commonly used only when it is preceded by 
some phrase or declaration to which it refers, and therefore may 
be said to ‘mark the end of such declaration.’ But the misfor- 
tune is, the prepositive articles are often found in the predicates 
of propositions, as well as in the subjects, and that the subjunc- 
tive article is far from being always sliced so as of itself to mark 
the end of a clause or sentence to which it relates. 

But what shall we make of Aristotle’s pwvn aonuos, a sound 
without a meaning? Are there any such words in any language ? 
T am not aware of any. I know, indeed, that careless writers 
or speakers may employ many words tHat are superfluous and 
useless, so far as it respects the proper designation of what they 
mean. But this does not prove that there are any words which 
have of themselves no meaning ; it proves only that the ignorant 
and the unskilful may abuse language. 

One may here say, perhaps, that we must understand Aristotle 
as averring, that the article does not of itself designate any ob- 
ject, quality, attribute, action, etc. like the noun and adjective ; 
nor, like the verb or participle, assert of these things any action 
or existence. But here again, where we seem to have obtained 
some light as to his meaning, we are met with the question: 
Which of all these does the preposition indicate? And is this a 
part of speech without a meaning? 

Does he design, then, to convey the idea, that the article, in 
and by itself alone, has no significancy, but is dependent on its 
noun, etc. expressed or understood, for any and all of its signifi- 
cancy? Be it so; but how in this respect does it differ from the 
true and proper adjective, or the preposition, which in and by 
themselves alone have no proper significancy, being dependent 
parts of speech that show quality and relation only where the 
subject is expressed or understood to which they relate? If it be 
said, that the adjective often goes over into the noun, and so may 
have a significancy by itself; the answer is, that then as a noun, 
and not as a proper adjective, it has such an independent signifi- 
cancy. Besides, it is true of the article, also, that it often goes 
over into the demonstrative, and sometimes into the relative pro- 
noun, and has the same significancy with these words. And even 
the preposition in some cases is used in like manner; as where 
the Greeks say ava for avaornd:, naga for naperps, ene for 
éneote, Eve for Eveote, Uno for Uneorz, etc. 
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Still, my apprehension is that Aristotle did design, by his 
qwvy aonuog to mark the usual fact, that the article in and of it- 
self has no proper significancy like to that of nouns and verbs. 
But when we rigidly examine this definition, we find it to be de- 
fective ; for, in the first place, the peculiarity here noted applies 
to some other parts of speech; and secondly, it is true, after all, 
of the article, that it does usually specificate the meaning of the 
words to which it is attached, or at least give them a meaning 
which may be called in some respects emphatic. 

With Middleton we may say, however, that we despair of ob- 
taining from the mighty master of logic and grammar, any just 
and adequate view of the nature of the article, by the definition 
which he has given. 

The celebrated grammarian, Apollonius Dyscolus, who flour- 
ished about A. D. 150, although he has said much of the article, 
has left us no express definition of it, by which we can learn his 
views exactly. He asserts, indeed, that articles and pronouns 
are different things, and yet, that if the article loses its noun, it 
then becomes a pronoun. Middleton avers, in respect to him, 
that ‘he has many facts, for the most part corroborating the theory 
which he [Middleton] suspects to be the true one.’ This may 
be so; but the inquiry of most importance is, whether the Greek 
language itself corroborates this theory. 

Let us hear another celebrated Greek grammarian, who lived 
in the fifteenth century. I refer to Theodore Gaza, whose 
grammatical work was the source and exemplar of almost all the 
earlier Greek grammars in western Europe. “The article,” 
says he, “is a declinable part of speech prefixed to nouns. It 
is, indeed, divided into the prepositive and subjunctive ; but 
properly the prepositive only is the article.” He then adds, 
(what is the essence of his definition,) nosei 0’ avancAnow ngo- 
éyvmopuevon tov év ty, ovrraéer, i.e. ‘it serves to recall that which 
had previously been known (or mentioned) in the discourse.’ 

Here, indeed, we have one important remark, viz. that the 
prepositive article is the only real and true article. Why the so 
called subjunctive article should ever have been named otherwise 
than pronoun, it seems difficult to imagine. But we are not 
brought much in advance upon our way, by the rest of Gaza’s 
remarks. It is a very limited part of the article’s office, to refer 
merely to what has been suggested or recognized in previous 
discourse. Even if the old rule of definition here—a potiori 
nomen fit—were applied, we should hardly be able to defend 
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the definition of Gaza. Morever, the relative and the demon- 
strative pronouns also serve to recall that which was mentioned 
or recognized in the preceding context ; and how does the defini- 
tion of Gaza serve to distinguish the article from them? 

Mr Harris, who in his Hermes has written so many curious 
and in several respects interesting things concerning the philoso- 
phy of language, speaks of the article as being nearly allied to 
the pronoun, and remarks that they may be best distinguished 
by the circumstance, that “the genuine pronoun always stands 
by itself, while the genuine article requires a noun for its sup- 

rt. 

Lord Monboddo, who has speculated much and often to very 
good purpose on language, and who was uncommonly well versed 
in the writings of the Greek philosophers and metaphysicians, 
remarks, that “the article is of as subtle speculation, as perhaps 
any thing belonging to the language; particularly as it is used in 
Greek.” In this he was beyond all doubt correct. He then 
goes on to show, that ‘its office is different from that of a pro- 
noun of any kind, and that it deserves to be ranked by itself 
among the parts of speech.” But after all, when he comes spe- 
cifically to define it, he makes it * the prefix to a noun, denoting 
simply that the noun to which it is prefixed, is the same with 
that which was before mentioned, or is otherwise well known.” 
But these uses of the article are far from being the only ones 
which it subserves. ‘The definition, therefore, is incomplete. 
Middleton objects to this definition, however, that ‘it makes the 
article @ distunct part of speech; and that if it be thus distinct, 
it is not conceivable that it should become a pronoun when (as 
Apollonius affirms) its substantive is dropped; inasmuch as one 
distinct part of speech cannot go over into another.’ But the 
correctness, of this last remark will hardly be conceded. Does 
not an adjective often go over into a noun? Do not the primi- 
tive prepositions, when they are joined in composition with a 
verb, become adverbs? Do not forms of the infinitive mode very 
ofien become mere nomina actionis—simple nouns? What then 
is the difficulty in the case before us? Why cannot the article 
in certain cases, go over into a kindred class of words (to say 
the least), i. e. into a pronoun, although it be of itself a distinct 
part of speech? 

From this brief review of the former ancient and modern 
definitions of the article, let us come to those of some of our 
cotemporaries, who are, or have been, great masters in criticism, 
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lexicography, or grammar. Dr Middleton, to whom I have al- 
ready more than once referred, published, some twenty years 
since, a treatise on the Greek article, which he entitled: The 
Doctrine of the Greek Article, applied to the criticism and illus- 
tration of the New Testament. In this he says, (p. 4 of the New 
York edit.) “The Greek prepositive article is the pronoun 
relative 0, so employed that its relation is supposed to be more 
or less obscure ; which relation, therefore, is explained in some 
adjunct annexed to the article by the participle of existence ex- 
pressed or understood.” His meaning is, for example, that 
6 gtddoogos is in all cases equivalent to 0 wy geddcogos; in 
which case @ is the subject of an assumed proposition, #» the 
copula, and geAdoogog the predicate. According to him, then, 
the article stands in all cases, in connexion with its noun, in a 
proposition which differs from one that has a verb, only as an 
assumptive proposition differs fromm one that asserts, i. e. as 0 wy 
geadoogos differs from 6 gore gedocogos. 

To explain and defend this definition, he occupies twenty 
pages of his Essay. I have read this part of his work many 
times heretofore, and recently with all the attention that I could: 
summon, and yet I feel compelled to say, that Aristotle’s defi- 
nition which has been cited above, and with which Middleton 
finds much fault, is at least as intelligible to me as that of his 
corrector. 

What is a part of speech ‘so employed, that its relation is sup- 
posed to be more or less obscure?” Men employ language in 
order to clear away obscurity ; and they always complain of an 
- unskilful or ill use of it, when it is so employed as to be obscure. 
The author, however, to do him justice here, means to say, that 
the relative pronoun 0 is so employed as to be anticipative, 
(which is sometimes the case with pronouns really relative,) and 
that the noun anticipated, i. e. the noun to which the article has 
reference, is to be fully known only by the mention of it in the 
sequel. For example; 0, he who, (for so, if Middleton be cor- 
rect, we must translate it, when rigid exactness is applied to it,) 
stands with an uncertain meaning or reference, until &Pewnog, 
ptkdaogos, or some other noun is supplied. In this way a kind 
of relative meaning is made out for the article, and on this 
ground the author in question calls it a relative pronoun ; con- 
trary to the great mass of critics ancient and modern, who, when 
they admit its pronominal quality, always make it, in the main, a 
demonstrative pronoun. Matthine (Gramm. § 292) does, indeed, 
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admit that the article is used for the relative pronoun; but he 
limits this to the Doric and Ionic dialects and to the tragic poets 
only among the Attics. It should be noted, however, that this 
relative use which he thus admits, constitutes but a small part of 
the instances in which the article is employed. 

In fact, if we are to name the article a pronoun in all cases, 
we must evidently divide the generic denomination into several] 
species, viz. into the demonstrative, the most frequent of all in 
ancient times; the relative, which is less common, and some- 
what peculiar to certain dialects; and what [ would beg leave 
to name, the anticipative. The two former cases need no illus- 
tration; the latter may be easily explained. When I say o qu- 
Aocogos neginarei, without having made any previous discourse 
on this subject, the ¢ in this case is anticipative of some noun 
that is to follow. In one sense, if it be a pronoun at all, we may 
call it a relative pronoun ; for it has-a relation to a noun which 
is to follow. But for the same reason we might call an adjective 
a relative part of speech, or a preposition, or an adverb; for 
none of these are employed but in relation and subserviency to 
other words. Still, to confound an anticipative relation, one 
which in its own nature is so and always must be, with the idea 
of relative pronoun in the usual grammatical sense of this term, 
does not seem to be throwing any light upon our subject. In 
common grammatical parlance a relative pronoun always implies 
an antecedent, either expressed or understood. I admit that sen- 
tences are sometimes so constructed in poetry, and occasionally in 
prose, as that the relative pronoun holds a place actually before 
its antecedent. But it is, if I may be allowed the expression, 
only a physical place which it thus occupies. In the order of 
logic, of grammar, of sense, the antecedent of course must pre- 
cede the relative pronoun. ‘That there are innumerable cases 
of the article, in which it is not relative in any other than in the 
general sense above explained, and not in the technical one, need 
not be proved to any one who reads the Greek language. In- 
deed Middleton himself admits, and even labours to prove, that 
the reference of the article is always anticipative (p. 19). Yet 
in this position, the whole matter can hardly be placed. When 
the article is actually used as a relative pronoun, (and cases of 
this nature are not unfrequent, Matth. Gramm. § 292,) we may 
consider it as retrospective in the same sense as the relative pro- 
noun is, for it is in reality a mere relative pronoun in this case. 
In all cases where it is so used, we may indeed repeat the noun 
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to which it relates; but then, this is never done by good writers, 
except for the sake of avoiding ambiguity in some peculiar cases. 

To call the article a relative pronoun, then, and yet to make 
it always anticipative, seems to be nothing more than to change 
the usual meaning of words, without gaining any serious ad- 
vantage. 

We must delay one moment on another part of Middleton’s 
definition. He says that ‘the relation of the pronoun [article] 
is more or less obscure.’ I admit, indeed, that when the article 
is altogether anticipative, as when it stands at the beginning of a 
new discourse, chapter, or paragraph, if the speaker or writer 
should stop with his 6, and suspend further declaration, no one 
else would be able to tell what noun should be supplied in order 
to make out the sequel. In such cases, I admit also, there would 
be more or less obscurity. But in the very numerous cases like 
the following, viz. 2 nioreg Yuay 4 meds tov Gedv, what obscu- 
rity is there in the reference or relation of the second 4? Cer- 
tainly none at all. It is just as certain that this belongs to aioreg 
implied, as it is that the first 7 belongs to xioreg expressed. Soin 
tai puiaic raic év ty dtaonogg, in rg deaxoviag tHg sig ayi- 
ous, in roig adeAqois roig 2& EOvwv, and a multitude of the like 
cases. If it should be said that the article is here, in the second 
instance where it occurs, a relative pronoun ; this will make no- 
thing in the way of vindicating Middleton’s assertion. He con- 
tends for its relative nature always and everywhere. But how, 
in such cases as the above, the more or less obscure is to be 
made out, I am not aware. Never were any cases of relation 
more plain, definite, and certain, than those of the repeated ar- 
ticle above. 

Pass we, now, to some other definitions. Let us examine the 
brief one exhibited by Passow in his masterly lexicon of the 
Greek language. “The article,” says he, ‘ represents its noun 
as a definite object, which is not blended with other individuals 
of the same kind, but is made prominent merely as an inde- 
pendent particular thing.” This definition, of course, he intends 
for the article when conjoined with a noun, as its prepositive. 

It may be said, now, in relation to this account of the article, 
that it does not reach the whole extent of the case. The pre- 
positive article surely is not limited to those cases only where in- 
dividuals belonging to a species are specificated. On the other 
hand, innumerable cases occur, where it is prefixed to a noun 
which designates a whole genus; e.g. of avPownot, of aerol, oi 
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Avxor, etc. So almost all abstract nouns take the article, as it 
would seem, for the very reason that they are generic ; e. g. 7 
aoern, 4 Prdocogia, n adexia, » Itxacoovvy, etc. Then, again, 
the article is very often used in the case of renewed mention of 
a thing, where, in the first instance, the same thing was men- 
tioned without the article, and where the noun itself is no more 
specific in its actual meaning in the one case than in the other. 
Whatever ground there is of its being specific, the basis of this 
lies in the fact, that in the second case there is a reference to its 
having been once named; and the article in this case has princi- 
pally a demonstrative rather than a specificating power. For 
example ; Matt. 1 : 20, ayyedog xvgiov (without the article), an 
angel of the Lord, but in v. 24, 0 &yyedog xugiov, THE angel of 
the Lord, viz. the angel, or that angel before mentioned. 

Passow, therefore, has given us only a partial account of the 
Greek article, in his definition of it; and this may be said with 
equal truth respecting the exhibition of its uses in his lexicon, 
although this exhibition is distinguished in several respects for its 
acuteness. 

Bretschneider, in his lexicon of the New Testament, has given 
for substance the same definition, although in fewer words. 
“ Articulus . . . ubique ponitur, ubi aliquid vel definite cogitatur 
vel enuntiatur, vel sua natura jam definita est.” But is not 
Zaxgarng a definite subject? Are not Ped, x¥geos, Xovoros, 
xaxla, adixia, dexacoovrn, definite subjects ; definite in their own 
nature, and definitely conceived of? And yet these and a host 
of other like words often appear without the article. What be- 
comes then of the “ubique ponitur” of the author? Not to 
mention that the definition of the use of the article is quite too 
narrow for its limits. 

The definition of that great master in the science of philo- 
sophical prea! Philip Buttmann, is almost exactly the same 
as that of Bretschneider, and was probably the one which this 


latter author had in his eye, when he penned his remarks upon 
0, 7), 10, in his lexicon. It runs thus : “The prepositive article 
is annexed . . . to every object which is to be represented as 


definite, either by means of the language itself, or from the cir- 
cumstances.” ‘To remark on this, would be only to repeat what 
a been said. 

ome we then to Matthiz, the o xavv of all Thesaurus-ma- 
kers in Greek Syntax. It is seldom, indeed, that he will be 
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found tripping in these matters, to which he has devoted a most 
laborious life. ‘The article,” says he (§ 264), “serves to 
show, that the noun with which it is connected, designates a def- 
inite object among several of the same kind, or a whole species.” 
This last clause is an important and essential addition to the def- 
inition of Passow and others. . But there seems to be still a defi- 
ciency in the definition; for what is the meaning of definite? Does 
he mean that the object must of course be monadic? Certainly 
not ; as the sequel of his remarks abundantly shews. He after- 
wards tells us, that when a person or thing is defined by attri- 
butes, qualities, circumstances, office, station, etc. the article 
may be employed in naming those things which serve as an ap- 
pellative to distinguish them} e. g. 6 yégwy, 6 yegacos, 0 ayados, 
oi aoorot, 0 wéyas, 0 vexwy, etc. It would be difficult perhaps, 
to introduce all these qualifying particulars into a definition ; but 
they might at least be adverted to, so that the reader would be 
put on his guard against excluding them. 

It might also be asked: Do not the thousands of cases in 
which adjectives and participles (when not used as nouns) take 
the article, deserve consideration in a definition of this part of 
speech? In what sense is a definite individual or a genus 
marked, when the article is thus employed? ‘That there is spe- 
cification of some sort, in such cases, | do not call in question ; 
my only difficulty is, whether the definition before us comprises it. 

Frederic Rost, who has made a very useful summary of 
Greek grammar, and especially of its syntax, has not given a 
format definition of the article in any one passage; but he has 
given an account of its usages in such a way, that we may ea- 
sily gather bis definition from it. According to him, “ it marks 
a particular individual belonging to a species; or it designates a 
genus, when it is regarded as a simple totality (without reference 
to individual parts), or when it is viewed in the light of antithesis 
to its opposites; and finally, whatever word designates special 
condition, attributes, circumstances, or relations, may take the 
article. Of the first part of the definition, no example is needed. 
Of the second we may give oi dv@ownos, of aeroi, etc. for the 
first particular; for the second particular, we may take o noA- 
€u0¢ ov avev xevdvvey, 7) 02 eionvn axivduvos, i. e. ‘war is not 
without perils, but peace is not perilous.’ Now if the first part 
of this sentence were to be asserted, without subjoining or 
meaning to subjoin the second or antithetic part, the form of it 
would be anarthrous, i. e. without the article; as modeuos ovx 
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Eorey dvev xevduvwv. The article then has in some cases, yea, 
in many, an emphatic and antithetic power and design. 

As to the last part of the definition, it may be easily illustra- 
ted. Examples may be found every where, such as 0 yéow», 
6 aogos, O tePvnxws, 6 mhovotos, 6 tArjwv, etc. In a word, 
any designation which marks peculiar condition, circumstances, 
relations, qualities, actions, etc. may take the article, and thus be 
rendered in a certain sense emphatic,'or specially worthy of notice. 

We seem to be making some progress by the definitions of 
the two last named writers. Perhaps it would be difficult to 

roduce a definition, to which one might not make as many ob- 
jections as he could raise against that of Rost. 1 am well aware 
how much easier it is to pull down than to build up, in matters 
like that before us. If the reader should insist upon it now, 
that, after criticising so much on the definition of some of the 
great masters of Greek literature, 1 am myself under obligation 
to offer a definition which would exclude the faults on which I 
have animadverted, he would summon me to a task which I fear 
would not be satisfactorily performed. I have no pretence to 
hope that I should succeed, where those who are so greatly my 
superiors have failed. My full persuasion is, that more time and 
study are requisite in order to do justice to this subject, than 
either myself or others have yet bestowed upon it. That “ truth 
is the daughter of time,” seems to be applicable to this matter, 
as well as to some other matters of greater importance. 

It seems to have been the conviction of Scaliger, that little of 
terra firma could be won, by efforts upon the Greek article. At 
least, when he called it loqguacissimae gentis flabellum, we may 
suppose hit to have been in an attitude of mind not unlike to the 
one attributed to him. This is, to be sure, a summary process 
with the whole matter ; but not one which is adapted to give 
much light, or excite to much inquiry. 

If I were to describe the office of the Greek article in the most 
generic terms that are admissible, I should say, perhaps, that ‘ it 
is a declinable part of speech, intended to serve the purposes of 
pe reo either on account of individuality, or of quality, 
condition, or circumstances.’ Adverbs, adjectives, and partici- 
ples (used as adjectives,) may qualify ; but they can hardly be 
said to specify. Pronouns, personal and demonstrative, may 
specify individuality, but they are not used for other specifica- 
tions in the same manner as the article. It is true, that the ar- 
ticle often serves a purpose like that which they subserve ; and 
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then, when the article and pronoun are both used, they render 
still more specific and emphatic the word with which they are 
united. For example; év éxelvy ty juéoge is more intensive 
than év ry juéog. But there are innumerable cases where no 
pronoun could serve the same purposes of specification as the 
article. In respect to of aeroi, of avPymnos, etc. it is plain that 
the sense would be entirely changed by writing obroe aezoi, ov- 
rot avOownor, or éxeivor aérol, Extivoe avPownos, etc. In the last 
case there would be inevitably a reference to aero/ or avOownos, 
express or implied, which had already been brought to view. 
But when the article only is employed before these nouns, this 
isnot necessary. It may indeed be employed in case of the 
repeated mention of a thing ; but it may alsobe employed where 
a genus or an individual is specified, to which no reference has 
yet been made; and employed for the purpose of distinguishing 
an individual or a species in some respect or other, either on ac- 
count of individuality, or of relation, attribute, circumstances, etc. 
It answers, therefore, many a purpose which demonstrative pro- 
nouns do not; and consequently is not to be confounded with 
them, although, since it often approaches so very near to the same 
use with theirs, it not unfrequently is said to put on their nature. 

The proper article always serves the purpose of specification 
in some respect or other. When we say 7 20dvc, it refers either 
to the metropolis of the country, or to some neighboring city to 
which the mind of speaker and hearer is most naturally turned, 
or else to some city that has already been adverted to in previ- 
ous discourse. In the last case, there is a near approach to the 
ancient demonstrative use of the article, of which so much is 
said by many of the recent grammarians and critics. The dif- 
ference, in such a case, between THE city I mentioned and THAT 
city I mentioned, either in Greek or English, would be little or 
nothing, excepting in the mere form of expression. And so, in 
all the cases where an individual belonging to a class is distin- 
guished by the article, it is of course specification. 

_ It is equally so when a generic noun has the article; e. g. oi 
aetol, of avPownor, etc. Here of aerol is not distinguished fiom 
other roi; for such there are not, the designation aero/ itself 
comprising the whole of these animals. But yet there is speci- 
fication in this case, as plainly as in the other; for 0: cerol, gen- 
erically considered, is a totality that is monadic or one, and as 
such it is distinguished from other classes of birds or any other 
animals. Asa genus it is just as distinct among other genera, 
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as 9 mo4eg designating an individual city is distinct from other 
modes. It is the logical conception, then, i. e. the idea of gen- 
eric totality or unity, which the article marks, whenever it is pre- 
fixed to nouns in the plural that have a generic signification. 
Such a genus, taking into view the manner in which the mind 
conceives of it, is just as much specific as a single individual is. 
The same law, therefore, in regard to the use of the article, evi- 
dently applies to each. And from this it results, that generic 
nouns may be anarthrous, whenever the idea of specificating is 
not in the mind of the speaker or writer ; and this, whether they 
be in the singular or plural. For example; in 0deuog ovx 
éorev avev xevdvver, the word m0Aeuos is intended to mean, not 
war specifically, or in distinction from something else, but war 
of any kind or at any time, i. e. any war whatever. Bat in 
the phrase, 6 modeuog ovx avev xevddvwr, 7 O2 econyn axivdvvos, 
war is specifically conceived of in distinction from peace, and 
therefore the article becomes necessary in order to specificate. 
Thus also in the plural, ovrog xaxonovei avPganovs, this man 
abuses mankind, i. e. any man or all men with whom he is con- 
cerned, or (in other words) he is a habitual abuser of his fellow- 
men. But otros xaxonovei t0U ¢ avPoonouvs would mean, that 
this one abuses the man or the men, who had already been men- 
tioned or referred to, or who for some reason were already mark- 
ed out or specificated in the speaker’s mind. 

In the same way may we explain the use of the article in such 
cases as 6 y£owv,0 agvoros, 6 rAjpwy, etc. Here the individual 
who is distinguished by such an appellative, is conceived of by 
the mind as distinguished by the attribute or quality to which 
these names (and others like them) refer. He is therefore spe- 
cificated by the article. It is not individuality merely, as consti- 
tuted by being one among a class of the like beings, which the 
article is employed to mark. Any attribute, quality, office, con- 
dition, relation, or circumstance, may also be marked by the use 
of the article, whenever either of these is designated by an ap- 
pellative significant of it. 

On the like ground we may account for the usage of the arti- 
cle in other cases. When employed before a neuter adjective 
which becomes an abstract noun, as to xadoy, ro xaxoy, etc. it 
is in reality used with a generic noun having the sense of totality, 
and therefore (when thus considered) of unity ; and moreover, 
in all such cases there is a particular specificating power in the 
article, inasmuch as it serves to distinguish the quality or attribute 
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to which it is affixed, from other qualities and attributes which 
exist at the same time. The plurals of such adjective-nouns are 
subject to the same laws as the plurals already noticed above. 
he same thing may be said, also, in relation to the article as 
used before a noun with the pronominal adjectives ovros, éxetvos, 
o0¢, éuos, etc. all of which, from their very nature, make the 
noun with which they are united to be specific. For example; 
0 éuog vidg means, either my [only] son, or a son of mine who 
had already been the subject of preceding thought or discourse ; 
while éu0¢ viog would mean simply a son (i. e. any son) of mine. 
In like manner mag and navteg admit the article when they mean 
generic totality, or when the noun with which they are connect- 
ed has been previously mentioned ; but they reject it when they 
mean only every one in the sense of any one, whoever, etc. 

It is common, moreover, for adverbs to become adjectives or 
nouns, by prefixing the article. There is nothing strange in this. 
We have already seen that appellatives very often take the arti- 
cle, and usually do so when they are designed to attribute any 
quality, condition, etc. in a special manner to any person or 
persons. Now adverbs partake altogether of the nature of ad- 
jectives, as they always designate some quality, circumstance, 
relation, etc. When employed, therefore, by a license of lan- 
guage derived from common parlance, for nouns or adjectives, 
they become appellatives or attributives, and of course follow 
the same laws as these words do, in regard to the article; e. g. 
oi nahas the ancients, ta vw the upper regions, 7 avovov the 
morrow, etc. 

The article is also put before the Infinitive mode, when this is 
employed (which often happens) as an indeclinable noun, or a 
nomen actionis vel passionis. But the principle in this case of 
employing the article, does not seem to differ from its common 
usages. The nomen actionis from its very nature is abstract 
and generic ; and whenever the genus of action designated by it 
is intended to be marked in distinction from other classes of ac- 
tions, or in such a way as to make it emphatic, then the article 
= of course be regularly employed. 

inally, the article is employed by the Greeks, when they 
cite a word, or a sentence, or a clause of a discourse, or use a 
word simply as such, without any reference to its signification. 
For example; ro “Zadag, the word Hellas ; to «, the letter Alpha ; 
“Then, said I, one thing yet remains, t0, nv nélowper mas, oi¢ 
10N Twas aqpetvac, [which is] this, [viz.] if we can persuade you 
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that it is expedient to dismiss us ;” “ What else means this say- 
ing, 70, ovx éym 6 re yorjompas roig Aoyors, [viz. the saying] that 
oux éyw x.t.4.”? In these cases the demonstrative nature of the 
article is apparent; and, of course, its specificating power is 
quite plain. We might solve these and all other like cases, by 
the supposition that the article is used elliptically, i. e. that 
some noun to which it belongs, and which is naturally supplied 
by the mind, is implied. The like happens in cases almost with- 
out number; e. g. 6 Dedinnov the [son] of Philip, nogevecdu 
eig ryv * Adetavdgov to go into the [country } of Alexander. Very 
often such nouns as nai, vids, Ouyarno, yuoa, oixla, Odds, rue- 
0a, YOOvos, éoyor, moaypa, etc. are omitted, while the article sup- 
plies their place. Or we may solve them, by taking the whole 
clause that follows r0 as constituting what is equivalent to a noun. 
But in all these cases, the nature of the article itself appears to 
be the same, and the use of it to be subjected to its ordinary 
laws. 

In illustrating my views of the nature of the Greek article, I 
have, almost unconsciously, gone over nearly the whole extent 
of its usage. I advance these views, however, without any over- 
weening confidence in them. I know too well, from past expe- 
rience and from the example of others, on what slippery ground 
I am treading ; and that while 1 may seem to have made out 
some plausible theory to my own satisfaction, a disinterested and 
acute observer may find cases which will at least seem to con- 
tradict the principles that I have assayed to explain and defend. 
Be it so. I shall still have the consolation, if my effort should 
call forth any sound criticism on the subject that will abide the 
test of thorough examination, of having contributed, even by my 
errors, to the advancement of knowledge in respect to the Greek 
idiom. I can only say, that no one would more sincerely re- 
joice than myself, in such an effort on the part of any one who 
does not accord with my views. 

Before I quit, however, the general subject respecting the na- 
ture of the Greek article, I must add a few considerations which 
seem to be of importance. 

In all the languages of which I have any knowledge, the parts 
of speech are essentially the same, the article only excepted. 
Their use, moreover, is substantially the same. In all languages 
we find nouns, verbs, adjectives, participles, adverbs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and interjections. The form and derivation 
of some of these parts of speech, are indeed somewhat diverse. 
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In some languages a latitude, for example, is given to adverbs, 
which is not found in others. But I do not see how a language 
can exist, unless it has in substance, if not in form, all the parts 
of speech just named. By usage then, at least, they are essen- 
tial parts of speech. 

Not so, however, with the article. In Latin there is no such 
part of speech. In Syriac and Chaldee it can hardly be said to 
exist. Yet the Hebrew, the Greek, the English, German, 
French, Italian, etc. make it a kind of indispensable constituent. 
There is something singular in this phenomenon, and it deserves 
our attentive consideration. 

It is clear, from the examples of the Latin, Syriac, and Chal- 
dee, that the article is not‘an essential part of speech. The de- 
monstrative pronouns in these languages, do indeed serve to 
supply to a certain extent the deficiency of the article. Ile, 
iste, hic, etc. in Latin, will of course cover that part of the ground 
belonging to the Greek article, which is occupied by its demon- 
strative power. But aquilae illae would answer but poorly to 
oi aeroi, when used merely as descriptive of the genus of the 
bird in question. ‘The eloquence of Cicero and all his power 
over language could not enable him to translate adequately and 
fully, into his own mother tongue, the simple words oi aeroi. 

Another circumstance, moreover, deserves especial consider- 
ation. This is, that no two languages which do employ the ar- 
ticle, are throughout like to each other in their mode of employ- 
ing it. The Greek introduces it in many cases where the 
English does not. The same is the case with the French and 
German. No two are bound by the same rules. Indeed there 
is so much that is idiomatic in each language, in respect to the 
use of the article, that an Englishman or American will find him- 
self, in endeavouring to write or speak any of these foreign lan- 
guages, as often in fault with regard to the article as in respect 
to any other circumstance whatever. 

All the preceding considerations taken together serve to shew, 
that the article is not an essential part of language ; nor, in cases 
where it is employed, is it always subjected to the same uses, or 
at least it is not in all cases deemed to be of the same, or even 
of any, importance. The Greeks used it often where we do not; 
yea, where the idiom of our language absolutely forbids it. 

Further light may be cast on this part of our subject, which is 
very important to our purpose, by considerations drawn from the 
early usage of Greek authors. ‘The assertions of ancient and 
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modern critics in regard to its use in Homer, are well known. 
So long ago as the time of Aristarchus, it was believed that the 
article of Homer is always a demonstrative pronoun; for that 
critic asserts this. (Matth. Gramm. ¢ 264, 5.) Wolf, Koeppen, 
Heyne, Buttmann, Rost, Passow, and many others, assert the 
same thing. Heyne indeed goes so far, that when he finds cases 
in Homer that will not bend to this theory, he calls in question 
the genuineness of the reading, or rejects the verses which ex- 
hibit them as spurious. Wolf, however, after making the like 
assertions in his Prolegomena to Homer, revokes his decision in 
a note to Reitz de Prosodia (p. 74); where he says: “ Pin- 
guius quaedam scripsi de Homerico usu articuli, etc.” Middle- 
ton (c. 1. § 1), and Matthie (Gramm. § 264. 4, 5) have assail- 
ed the opinion of Aristarchus and the late critics; and, as I must 
believe, with most convincing evidence on their side. The poet 
says, Il. a, 11, Ovvexa tov Xovony yriuno’ agntyoa, where 
Heyne, Buttmann, and others, translate rév Xevony by THat 
Chryses. But, as Matthie very justly observes, on this ground 
the poet must be supposed to appeal expressly to something as 
well known, independently of his poem; which is as little con- 
gruous with the manner of his poem, as with historical narration. 
So again, Il. g’, 317, ra revyea xada, Odys. ¢', 10, tov Ezivov 
dvuornvov, Odys. é, 378, 6 woxhog édaiovog, THAT beautiful ar- 
mour, THAT unhappy foreigner, would give, says Matthie, a 
streak of modern sentimentalism to the passages; and THaT 
olive-wood would designate a particularity which would be alto- 
gether incongruous, since every one knows what wood is meant. 
The numerous examples he produces of the ordinary usage 
of the article in the Iliad and Odyssey, in § 264. 4 of his Gram- 
mar, it would seem, must put this long agitated question to rest, 
if rest could ever be given to critics on the father of epic poetry. 
Still it is not so. Passow explains them all away thus: tov 
aovotov hin—the bravest, tov dvornvoy him—the unfortunate, 
oi chhoe they—the others, etc. In like manner do Buttmann, 
Rost, Heyne, and others, explain the same phenomena. But 
what is plainer than that, on the very same ground, one may 
eject the article from Plato, Xenophon, or any other Greek au- 
thor, always making it a pronoun personal, relative, or demon- 
strative, and its noun a mere epexegesis, put in apposition with 
it? Is this arguing philologically? Or is it forcing our way 
through, in spite of all obstacles, in order to support a theory ? 
One thing is conceded on all hands, viz. that poetry employs 
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the article much less frequently than prose; that the oldest 
poetry employs it least of all; and that poets not Attic, seem to 
have omitted or inserted it almost at pleasure. Buttmann (¢ 124. 
Note 4) asserts, that the use of it among them was altogether a 
matter depending on their own choice. 

How can all this be true, if the article is an essential part of 
speech? I am aware, indeed, that poetry takes great liberties ; 
in particular that poetry which depends for its rythm on the 
quantity of syllables. But are none of the liberties of poetry 
allowed to prose? Does not that part of prose which approaches 
near to the language of conversation, take the same liberties 
which abound in the latter? We may very reasonably believe 
this ; and we may also believe, that among other liberties taken 
by speakers and writers, that in respect to the article, which is 
so common in poetry, may also have been taken in prose, espe- 
cially in such pieces as exhibit conversation-style. 

The insertion or omission, then, of a part of speech not abso- 
lutely essential, cannot be expected to be fixed by the same cer- 
tain laws which govern the use of the essential parts of speech. 
If poetry could omit or insert the article at pleasure, and yet sa- 
crifice nothing of importance in regard to its perspicuity and pro- 
priety of language, we may well expect to find something of this 
in prosaic usage. ‘The sequel will show that such an expecta- 
tion is not without some solid ground to rest upon. 

I beg the reader’s indulgence, while I make one more remark, 
which may serve to cast some light on the facts which will be 
presented in the sequel. This is, that the definiteness or distinc- 
tion of an object cannot be rationally supposed to be always de- 
pendent merely upon the real definiteness or distinction of that 
object in itself considered, either in regard to its individuality, or 
in respect to its attributes, relations, or circumstances. If the 
writer or speaker merely imagined or supposed it to be definite, 
or distinct, or intended to represent it as distinct, he would of 
course speak in the same manner as though it were really so. 
What he supposes, imagines, or intends, is reality to him. His 
subjective views are to him as objective ones. Hence it is not 
enough, in any particular case, for us in order to exclude or in- 
troduce the article in any text of a writer, to show merely what 
was reality in regard to the distinctness or the specificness of 
any object named by a noun, but we must be able also to per- 
ceive the state of the writer’s mind, and to tell what views he 
had of the distinctness of the object in question, before we can 
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venture to say, with any good degree of certainty, whether he 
inserted or omitted the article. A due regard to this matter 
would probably compose not a few disputes of critics, about the 
insertion or rejection of the article in many a passage of Greek 
authors. 

We shall see, moreover, that in a multitude of cases the es- 
sential meaning of a passage is not at all affected by the pres- 
ence or absence of the article. So it is in our own language. 
When IJ say: ‘Sight is more perfect than any of the senses,’ 
does this differ essentially from the assertion : ‘The sight is more 
perfect than any of the senses?’ Certainly not. Still there is a 
slight difference between the twocases. The sight is more spe- 
cific, and therefore more emphatic (in one sense of this word), 
than sight. ‘The two assertions differ a little in the costume, 
while, if I may be allowed the expression, the person is the very 
same. And why may it not be so in Greek? It is undoubtedly 
so; at least if the reader doubts it, I hope to overcome his doubts 
before I finish the present discussion. 

The way is now prepared to commence the execution of the 
main purpose of this essay. I am in the sequel to shew, that the 
article, as we might expect from the general survey which we 
have taken of its nature, is very often inserted or omitted pro 
lubitu scriptoris ; at least, that so far as we can discern, the use 
of it is much more extensively left to the judgment, feelings, 
taste, or peculiarity of writers, than has been generally supposed 
or admitted. If this can be shown, the important bearing that it 
will have upon criticism in respect to the text of Greek books, 
and also in respect to doctrinal controversies about the meaning 
of particular passages, must be very evident. 

It would carry me quite beyond the bounds of an essay, de- 
signed for a Miscellany like the Biblical Repository, to notice 
in succession all the instances in Greek, where the article, when 
apparently in the same circumstances, is sometimes inserted and 
sometimes omitted. Enough, if I bring to view all the great 
and important principles that respect the usage of this little word, 
and summarily glance at the rest. 

I must make one other remark. The reader is not to sup- 
pose, where I produce but few examples, that only a few can be 
found. I purposely limit myself in most cases to a few clear 
and plain examples, in order that I may not tire his patience. 
When I deem it important, I shall point out the books, where he 
may find examples in greater abundance. As my object is not 
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a controversial view of the article, I purposely refrain from fre- 
quent reference to those books (such as that of Middleton and 
others), that treat of the article, and lay down rules, often with- 
out any exception or modification, which are here called in ques- 
tion or contradicted. My object is rather to inquire what is true, 
than to show that others are in the wrong. 

1. One of the first and plainest rules respecting the article is, 
that it is prefixed to names of monadic objects, i. e. objects that 
exist singly and of which there is but one, or at least only one 
that from the nature of the case would probably be thought of. 

Examples may be found on almost every page of Greek, in 
the New Testament and elsewhere ; 6 Acos, 7 yy, 1) dexacoovvn, 
10 ayaOdv, etc. Toestablish the principle, that the article may 
be inserted in such cases, needs not any effort. Even the most 
common observer of Greek idiom must perceive it. 

Yet wide as this principle reaches, and extensive as is its sway, 
directly the opposite principle reaches almost equally wide, and 
has a sway scarcely inferior. I begin with the New Testament 
for the proof of this; for this, the reader will continually keep in 
mind, is the main object of my present inquiries. 

Here then a multitude of monadic nouns may be found, which 
occasionally are without any article ; e. g. of concrete nouns or 
names of actually existing objects, as Gdsog, 7, ovparos, Jaasoa, 
vk, ayooa, aos, 206, mvevmar ayer, NANO, avno, npdownoy, 
xndnola, deinvov, Gavaros, Pvoa, vouos, vexooi, xOOMOS, ape, 
aon, xUOLOS, duccBodos, etc. Whether such nouns as agz7, wea, 
and some others are really concretes or not, is of no consequence 
to our present purpose. The principle is equally clear in re- 
gard to undoubted abstracts ; €. g. Oixacoovrn, ayann, nites, 
xaxia, neovetla, auagria, etc. 1 have not subjoined the places 
where these are to be found in their anarthrous state, because 
every one’s Greek Concordance, and for the most part his Lex- 
icon, will so readily supply them, that I do not deem it of any 
importance to mark them here. 

What shall we say now to this great law of the article, viz. 
that monadic nouns demand it? What can we say, when the 
usage is almost equally divided, and in not a few cases predom- 
inant on the anarthrous side? Let the reader examine the cases 
in which the article is sometimes inserted and sometimes omitted, 
without any imaginable difference in the idea to be attached to 
the noun itself, and then he will himself be satisfied, that the ar- 
ticle in such cases is inserted or omitted mostly pro ‘lubitu scrip- 
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toris. When the writer wished to make the definiteness of the 
monadic object named, more obvious or more striking, he added 
the article ; when he was satisfied that the word itself was as 
specific as he wished it to be, he omitted the article. But in 
many of these cases the reason must have been subjective and 
not objective ; for it is in vain that we look for the grounds of 
his decision in the nature of the thing itself. 

Nor must the reader suppose these apparently contradictory 
ae to belong only to the Greek cf the New Testament. 

hey are widely spread through the circle of even the very best 
classical Greek. ‘ When the noun,” says Matthiae (Gramm. II. 
p- 545,) “is of itself sufficiently specific, so that no distinction 
from other like things is required, the article may be omitted ;” 
i. e. one might almost be tempted to say, the very reason why 
the article is demanded, is the reason why it may be omitted ! 
And yet to say this would not be quite correct. The simple 
truth seems to be, that the names of specific and definite objects 
may be distinctly marked by prefixing the article, if the writer 
or speaker pleases so to do; but if (for brevity’s sake) he 
chooses to omit it, there is no hazard in doing it. ‘The usages 
of the language permit him so to do. 

This, indeed, gives a different view of the matter; one like to 
a multitude of cases in our own language. If I say: “ The sight 
is more perfect than any sense ;” or, “Sight is more perfect 
than any sense ;” either is good English, and either conveys my 
meaning with about the same force. All the difference that | 
can perceive is, that the one is more specific than the other in the 
mode of its diction. When I say the sight, 1 indicate that I am 
viewing this sense directly as compared with my other senses, 
and therefore thus distinguish it; when I say sight merely, com- 
parison is not indicated by this expression, but merely by the 
sequel of the sentence. These are, indeed, some of the nice 
shades of language ; but they are not the less real because they 
are nice. 

So again I may say: “The thing I desire,” or, “The thing 
which I desire.” The former is indeed elliptical ; but who will 
forbid ellipsis, especially in poetry, and conversation, and indeed 
in all that requires breviloquence ? Whether I insert or omit the 
which, makes no important difference whatever in the sense. 
When inserted, you may say that the sentence is more exactly 
put in full grammatical costume. 

If the reader, now, will apply the substance of such principles 
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as are concerned with these and the like phenomena, to the case 
immediately before us, he will cease to wonder at the presence 
or absence of the Greek article, in cases such as those that have 
been specified. Of one thing, however, he must be duly adver- 
tised before I shall consent to let him go. This is the wide ex- 
tent of the principle in question, in the language of the Greeks. 

Wide indeed is the range of monadic objects, concrete or ab- 
stract, which may receive or reject the article, as the writer on 
the whole judges best. It embraces all the great objects in na- 
ture or art that are single ; it comprises all the names of arts, 
sciences, trades, peculiar employments, virtues, vices, affections ; 
yea, all the proper names of specific objects, whether of men, 
animals, or any other thing. Hence we have no difficulty when 
we find Plato saying év gedooogig Cwowv, Phaed. p. 68; or 
Xenophon asserting, goyaciay eivar xa éncorjuny xoatiorny, 
yewoyiav, Oecon. 6. 8. All is easy of solution, too, when we 
find such nouns as innexy, wavtexy, etc. anarthrous; and so 
the large class of nouns like dexasoovvn, owyooourn, agery, xa- 
xia, axohacia, d€og, etc. in such writers as Xenophon and Plato. 
So likewise oliyaoyla, uovagyia, Onnoxgatia, and the like; no- 
lus, ayoos, etc. when the nature of the case shews what city or 
field is meant ; also deinvoy, natn, yuvn, maides, Baosdevs, and 
a multitude of the like things, when from the connexion in 
which they are mentioned, they are plainly of themselves spe- 
cific, may take or omit the article at the pleasure of the writer. 
So in Plato’s Phaed. pp. 68, 69, owpooauvn, dexcaoouvn, etc. with 
and without the article. In some cases it is omitted, even where 
the noun is made as specific as possible by an epexegetical 
clause ; e. g. vow yao Unéo wuywy Ta@Y YuEreomv O ayar, xal 
ind yng év 7 Equré, xai Unég oinww év of¢ éxoagyte, xai negl yu- 
varxwy 0& xai téxvwv. Here wuyor, 776, oixwv, yuvacxwy, and 
téxvoy, are all as definite as possible, and yet not one of them 
has the article. The passage is in Xenophon’s Cyrop. 3.3. 44: 

Ina multitude of instances which are of this nature, the form 
without the article, and this moreover in case of a monadic ob- 
ject, is even the law of the language. Thus éy xvo/@ in the 
New Testament, in such phrases as oi év xvgiq; thus év gsdooo- 
gin Cnv, év cogig moarrecy, and almost all cases where the noun 
is used in a kind of adverbial way. So too among the Attics, 
jyeiobue Peovg, to believe in the gods; while Euripides says, 
Hec. 800, rovs @eovg ryouueda. The reason is, that he wishes 
to give a little more definiteness than was usually necessary, to 
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the appellative eovs. How much Zersplitterung the observ- 
ance of this simple and widely cntended-pitastal would have 
saved Middleton, Wahl, and some others, in their exceedingly 
numerous canons respecting the article, must be plain to every 
considerate reader. 

Proper names have often been the subject of much remark. 
The more general principle seems to be, that in cases of original 
mention they are without the article ; and in cases of renewed 
mention, the article is added. But here exceptions to both prin- 
ciples may be found without number. For example; the gen- 
ealogical catalogue in Matt. i, inserts the article throughout when 
a name is first mentioned, and omits it when the name is repeat- 
ed; as ASoadu éyévynoe tov loaax* ‘Joaux dé éyévynoe tov 
"JaxoB,x.t.4. Middleton says, that “this is wholly foreign 
from the Greek practice.” It may be, that no example like 
this in a Greek genealogy can be produced ; but then the form 
of the Greek genealogy is different, and more like to that in 
Luke. But as to the principles here exhibited, a multitude of 
examples may be found in Greek to justify the insertion and the 
omission of the article. No law of the language is trespassed. 
If the writer of the genealogy in Matt. i, wished, in each case, 
to specificate in a particular manner the son of each individual 
named as a father, be has chosen an effectual method of doing 
this. Having once done this, he chooses, it would seem, to 
omit any further specification as unnecessary. And this he 
might do, without transgressing any law of the Greek language. 
Undoubtedly he might have chosen the opposite course, had he 
thought it expedient. What remains then, except that the arti- 
cle was inserted or omitted at the will of the writer ? 

And so in a multitude of cases in the New Testament, in 
Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, and others, in respect to proper 
names of persons, or of countries, towns, etc. In the New Tes- 
tament, however, the names of countries more usually take the 
article. Yet Aiyunrog never has it; and in many other names 
the usage is variable. ‘The names of towns more often exclude 
the article; yet here there is no fixed principle, even in regard 
to the same words. And as to the names of persons, there is 
confessedly no rule that can be laid down. 

How large a proportion of all the words which may receive 
the article, is included in nouns that are properly monadic, it 
would be difficult to say. It is perfectly evident, however, that 
a very wide circle of words come within the descriptions above 
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named. In respect to all these, any decision by a dictum ma- 

istri, whether the article is to be admitted into the text or re- 
jected, is altogether aside from the proper sphere of criticism. 
As the article may, so far as the nature of the Greek language is 
concerned, be inserted or omitted, so the question whether it 
belongs to this word or that, when designating a monadic object, 
must be a question for the most part of mere fact, viz. whether 
the best Codices admit or reject it. Decisions on grounds a 
priori, or from the genius of the Greek language, or by virtue 
of high critical skill, would seem, one and all, to be out of place. 

It is equally plain, also, that nothing important in an exeget- 
ical point of view, can, in cases of such a nature, be built upon 
the presence or absence of the article. ‘The amount of all 
which can be said, is, that the writer or speaker who employs it, 
has given a seinen to his phraseology which is intensive ; 
while the definite nature of the noun itself would have author- 
ized him to omit the article, if he did not wish to render prom- 
inent the specificness in question. I do not aver, that a peo- 
ple of so nice a taste as the Greeks, had not their right and 
their wrong, in respect to the use of the article in most cases. 
But much of this seems to be within the province of rhetorical 
taste or Aesthetics, than within the province of exegesis. That 
their best writers differ so much in the use of the article; nay, 
that the same writer differs oftentimes with himself, is evidence 
enough that no inconsiderable portion of the ground occupied 
by the article depended more on the will of the writer, than on 
an imperious law of the language itself. 

2. Intimately connected with the principle already developed, 
is a second phenomenon in Greek syntax. This is, that when a 
word is rendered particularly definite by some adjunct connected 
with it, it may admit or dispense with the article. 

A Genitive case following a noun, as 7juéoa ogyns; or a pro- 
noun personal or possessive, as mgdowndy mov, oo narye; 
also some adjectives, like mowrn, etc. and so of some other 
words ; aeiiiads render the object with which they are con- 
nected specific. For example; suéoa oye is, from the very 
nature of the case, distinguished from other kinds of days, such 
as days of joy, feasting, etc. and even from common days 
that are not distinctly marked. So 1g0owndy mov is individually 
specific ; as is 60¢ marno, jutoa nowrn,etc. We might expect, 
therefore, that according to a common principle of the Greek 
language such definite nouns would take the article. And so 
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they often do; and we may even say, that they more usually 
take it. But ‘still, as has been explained under No. 1, the very 
fact that the adjuncts i in question render the noun specific, i is the 
reason why the article may be omitted. 

Thus Matthiae states the principle in his Grammar, 4 265. 
He remarks, also, that nouns coupled with the pronouns de- 
monstrative, ovzos, Ode, éxeivos, often take the article; which, i in 
such a case, renders their specific nature still more promiuent. 
But in this case also, he adds, the article is often omitted, at least 
in poetry. Of this he produces examples ; viz. rode avdoos, 
ovtos avg, etc. In prose, when the demonstrative precedes the 
noun, the latter usually takes the article; and such seems to be 
the New Testament usage, nearly if not quite throughout, where 
ovrog is used as a pronominal adjective. But when the demor- 
strative follows | the noun, the latter may omit the article ; e. g. 
xivnous avrn, airia aven, éni yyy tHv0E, etc. At least this idiom 
is often employed in the classic writers, although I do not find it 
in any incontrovertible reading of the New Testament. 

The cases in the New Testament, where the article is in- 
serted before the noun coupled with an adjunct that renders it 
definite, are to be found every where. Thus I open my Greek 
Testament at Matthew 1, and find in quick succession, raic 
nueouts éxeivats, tH éonuyp 17S ‘Jovdaias, 7 Baoeheta tay ovge- 
va, thy odov xugiov, TAS toifous aurov, tO évduua avrou, Thy 
Gopur avrou, % TQOMY avroU, TAS dmagrias avrwy, x. t.4. But 
examples just the reverse of these, in respect to the article, are 
to be found in abundance 5 e. g. Matt. 17:6, éni nooownoy 
avrov. (So Sept. Is. 49 : 23, éni npoownor 776 ns.) Luke I: 51, 
év Boaylove avrov. Eph. 1: 20, &y detice avrov. Luke 19: 42, 
ano ogdalpov cov. 1 Cor. 2: 16, vou xvgiov. Luke 2: 11, 
ig mode Aafid. 2 Thess. 2: 2, év nutog tov Xevorov. Acts 12: 
10, quiaxny mowrny ; and so in a multitude of cases noted by 
Winer in the third edition of his New Testament Grammar, 

18. 2. 

’ Nor does this belong to any negligence or want of skill in the 
New Testament writers. The classic Greek exhibits the same 
phenomenon ; ; e@. g. megi xatahvoews t7¢ orpatias, Xen. Cyrop. 
VI. 1. 18; & xaradooes tov Biov, id. Apol. Soc. 30; ént te- 
devty 70U Biov, id Mem. I. 5,2; Biov avr@y, Lucian, Seyth. 4; 
uno pnxous tw ddwr, Strabo, xv. p. 719; ‘and so oftentimes 
elsewhere. 

The reader will observe, that in a great many of these cases 
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the noun by itself is definite and specific ; yet in others it is not, 
but merely of a generic nature, and becomes specific only by 
reason of the adjunct. When, however, it is specific, whether 
by itself or from some extraneous cause, the article may be in- 
serted or omitted. I will not say that it is a matter of entire 
indifference whether a writer insert or omit it. This 1 should 
hardly be willing to admit. But thus much we may say, viz. 
that unless the writer wished to make specification emphatic, he 
was at liberty to omit the article. No essentially different mean- 
ing is conveyed in either case; it is only a modification of the 
= of specificness which is marked. 

e have now considered, under the two heads above, a great 
proportion of the cases in which the Greek article is employed. 
Both these heads belong essentially to the same category, so far 
as the principle respecting the insertion or omission of the article 
is concerned. They differ from each other, however, in this 
respect, viz. that No. 1 exhibits only cases where the noun is in 
its own nature specific ; while No. 2 embraces other nouns of a 
different nature, and the specific nature of the noun is here con- 
sidered principally as determined by its adjuncts. 

The importance of the principles developed under these two 
heads, will be more distinctly seen when we come, in the se- 
quel, to make an application of them to some contested cases 
in the exegesis of the New Testament. 

3. In most treatises on the article we find it laid down as a 
rule, that the subject of a proposition must have the article, and 
the predicate omit it. 

So much, no doubt, is true with respect to this canon, viz. 
that the subject is, much oftener than the predicate, a specific 
and definite thing or agent. In a multitude of cases the object 
of a proposition is to ‘shew, that a particular subject belongs to 
this or that class of things or persons; in which case of course 
the subject would take the article and the predicate omit it. 
But the insertion or omission, in these cases, depends not at all 
on the mere fact that a noun is the subject or predicate as such, 
but on the simple fact whether the writer means to specify or not, 
in either case. Consequently we may expect, that if in any in- 
stance he wishes to make a specific predicate, he attaches the 
article to it. Thus i in the New Testament ; ouros éotwy oO tex 
roy, Matt. 6:3; éxetvae éore ta xowvovrta, Matt. 7: 15; ovros 
orev 0 xingovopos, Matt. 12:7; n O& nétoa Hv oO Xovorés, 1 
Cor. 10:4; 7) duagria Zoriy 7 avouia, 1 John 3: 4; 7 divapec 
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to auagtiag 6 vOuos, 1 Cor. 15: 56; avros éorey 7 eionvn ruav, 
Eph. 2: 14; and so in cases very numerous, as fully established 
by Winer, § 17. 5. In some instances the very same construc- 
tion in respect to definiteness exhibits and omits the article ; e. 
g. John 8: 44, dre [0 duaBodog] pevorne éorl xai o nary ony 
TOU. Matthiae remarks, also, that in some cases it is a matter 
of indifference, whether the article be inserted or omitted in the 
predicate; as [metoas Ozovdnr] oor épyov, or oor roveyor, i. e. 
10 égyov. 

So far, then, is the alleged rule from being universally true, 
that the reverse, in a certain sense, is true. The predicate, or 
the subject, takes or omits the article with equal certainty, when- 
ever the nature of the case is such as to require it. Proposi- 
tions in which both omit it, are very common; e. g. mavrwy 
zonuaroy HET oOY arvdownos * xalocg Onoaveos nag avdgi onov- 
dai yaous ogechouevyn. In other cases the subj ect may omit the 
article and the predicate take it; e. g. eionun éorl tayador ( (to 
ayador ) rovr’ avro  xoAacis éotuy" touti 10 xoariov 7 *Ehévn 
éorev, where, however, the subject also has the article. 

Glass and Rambach long ago called in question the rule that 
we have now been examining; and Winer and Matthiae have 

most fully shown how small a claim it has upon our acknowledg- 
ment. 

4. A fourth principle usually laid down in respect to the article, 
is, that an appellative suljoined to another noun by way of appo- 
sition, when wt is asyndic, i. e. without a conjunction before it, 
takes the article. 

That such is the usual fact ladmit. But the rule itself needs 

much limitation, before it can be called even tolerably correct. 
If the object of the appellative, i. e. the word put in apposition, 
is tospecify and distinguish the preceding noun as only an indi- 
vidual belonging to a class which is designated by the noun in 
apposition ; or to shew that the attribute, quality, or office desig- 
nated by the noun in apposition, is appropriate only to the per- 
son or thing in question; then the word in apposition takes the 
article; otherwise, not. Thus, for example, “4yginnas 0 Ba- 
avlevs, “Joavens 0 _Pantiorns, and in the classics, Kvataons 0 
rou Aorvayous nais, ITitraxog 6 Mvrihyvaios, etc. Examples 
may be found every where, so that it would be superfluous to 
exhibit more. [n the first example here, Agrippa is named the 
king, because he is thus distinguished from other individuals, of 
the same name ; in the second, John is called 6 Banreorys, be- 
cause the office of baptizing was appropriate in a specific manner 
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to him. In these and all the like cases, the object of the noun, 
adjective, participle, or whatever it may be, which is put in ap- 
position as an adjunct designed further and particularly to des- 
cribe the individual or the thing already named, should take the 
article, in order to answer fully the intention of the speaker or 
writer with regard to the design of specification. 

But if a word is added in the way of apposition, when the 
writer has no particular purpose of specifying, but only a gener- 
al one of giving without emphasis an appellation that is often or 
usually bestowed, then the noun in apposition does not take the 
article; e. g. “Hnoodoros “Alixagvacoevs, Govxvdidng "Ady 
vaioc, Bo&évvos Taiarwy Baothevs, etc. Inthe New Testament 
we find the same usage ; e. g. Siuwy Bugoevs, Acts 10: 32; “Av 
va noognyres, Luke 2:36; Iuiog AegBaios, Acts 20:4; TiPe- 
giov Kaisagos, Luke 3:2; Dagaw Baoriéwe, Acts 7: 10, etc. 
The omission of the article in such cases does not destroy the 
designation of individuality ; for in each of these cases that fully 
remains. But the writer, when he omits the article before the 
adjunct, shows that he does not intend to give any peculiar prom- 
inency to that adjunct. He names it in order to remove doubt 
as to the person intended ;_ but he omits the article, because he 
does not wish to urge upon the reader’s mind the particular con- 
sideration of the attribute, etc. designated by the adjunct. Thus 
we may translate Siuov Bugoevs, Simon a tanner, i. e. who was 
one of the class of tanners; and so in other cases, 4nna a 
prophetess, i. e. one who belonged to this class of persons; 
Gaius one of the Derbaeans ; Tiberius one of the Caesars, etc. 
All that need to be said in these and the like cases, is, that the 
writer did not mean to be particular in specification. 

It is plain enough from these examples, how much the rule 
under examination must be modified. But we have not yet 
done with the subject. We may go a step further, and say that 
examples may be produced, where just the reverse of the prac- 
tice which the rule recognizes, takes place. In all the cases 
hitherto adduced under this head, the reader will perceive, that 
the original or first noun, to which an adjunct is made, or with 
which another word is put in apposition, omits, or (we may say) 
rejects, the article. Buttmann (4 124. 3) says expressly, that 
‘the article is always omitted [in the proper name,] when that 
proper name is followed by a more definite attribute with the ar- 
ticle.’ This may be true; and, so far as my observation goes, 
istrue. But if he means that the adjunct itself always has the 
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article (for this is the general fact,) and that the proper name 
which precedes, is of course destitute of it, this will not abide 
the test of examination. Homer himself, at the very outset, 
presents us with a usage which is just the reverse of this: Ovve- 
xa tov Xovony yrivno aontyoa, Il. @. 11. Here Xgvony has 
the article, and the adjunct agyryjea is without it. But you may 
say: This is poetical license. I answer in the negative; for 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon exhibit the same usage. 
For example; 0 “ug mor amos, Herod. I. 72, 75; éni rov Ty, 
olay norauev, Thucyd. VI. 50; éni TOV ZéBavov motamov, Xen. 
Anab. II. 5.1. Not unlike is o O70 Kévravgos, in Soph. Trach. 
1162. In this last case, we may say that Kévravgog is used with 
the liberty so common to proper names and monadic objects, as 
explained under No. 1 above. In the other cases, the proper 
names with the article, are very specific. The addition of xota- 
“os merely would, to all intents and purposes, be specific enough 
to distinguish Halys (for example) from any lake, town, etc. of 
the same name. And this seems to be all that the writer aimed 
at. Or we may regard the whole as a kind of compound name, 
(such as we form in English when we say derivation-ending, 
termination-change, etc.) and the article as standing before 
this composite noun. 

The reader must begin by this time, if not before, to suspect 
that there are few rules concerning the article, which do not ad- 
mit of modification and exceptions; or rather, which do not 
imperiously demand them. In the case just reviewed, how ofien 
must the insertion or omission of the article depend entirely on 
the subjective view and intention of the writer! If he designed 
to make the adjunct attributive a matter of speciality, and to 
render it prominent to the reader’s mind, he gave it the article ; 
if he did not, he omitted the article ; while the real nature of 
the noun and its adjunct might in either case remain the same. 
What is this, but saying that the article in such cases is very 
much dependent on the will of the author? And who can pre- 
scribe a law for this ? 

From the consideration of nouns added by way of explana- 
tion and put in apposition, we may naturally advance to the ex- 
amination of other words added with the like design and placed 
in similar circumstances. ‘These may be adjectives, or partici- 
ples, or nouns connected with prepositions, or in the genitive 
without them. Let us examine these in the order suggested. 

(a) The adjective is often placed between the article and the 
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noun which it qualifies; e. g. 0 ayatds avOgwnog, 6 sogos Ba- 
othevs, %j weyadn nodes, etc. In this case the noun and its ad- 
junct (adjective) are virtually made one, and but one article 
therefore is required, where the article is employed. But dif- 
ferent from this, in regard to the mode of structure (if not of sig- 
nification,) is the case, when the adjective, as is very common, 
is put after the substantive ; as 0 avOgwnog 6 ayados, 6 Bac- 
hevg 6 oges, 4 mods 7] weyadn, etc. In this latter case, there is 
a kind of apposition, altogether of a nature similar to that which 
exists, when one noun is put in apposition with another. And 
here the principle that the adjunct, when an ws should 
take the article if the noun has it, is very general; most gram- 
marians say, universal. 

Yet there is some doubt hanging over this canon, notwithstand- 
ing the ingenious efforts of Buttmann and others to explain it 
away. In 1 John 5: 20 we have 9) Cwm aiwrog, although with 
variation of Mss. In Luke 12: 12, Griesbach and Schott give 
10 yao mvevue ayrov instead of td yao ayrovnvedpa. In 1 Cor. 
10:3 we have an undoubted reading of the like kind, viz. zo 
avro Bodma nvevpatixdov—ro avro noma nvevuetixov. In Gal. 
1:4 we have rov éveorwrog aiwvog novngov. Winer solves these 
last examples, by saying that ‘the adjective and the noun flow 
together into one word.’ But this is rather cutting the knot, 
perhaps, than untying it. We might better say this, when two 
nouns come together like ¢ “dAvg motapos, or when an adjec- 
tive is manifestly designed for close connection, like the case of 
7 meyadn nodes. Lam unable to see any good reason here, why 
mvevparixov and movygou would havea different meaning, if the 
article were placed before them. 

Examples of the like nature occur in the classics. In Soph. 
Oedip. Tyr. 526, we find 6 pavreg rovs Adoyoug wevdeig déyer. 
Matthiae ({ 277. 6) says, that we are to translate this in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘ The prophet utters words, which are false.’ 
That we may so translate it, is no doubt true; that we must, is 
less certain. And in like manner he solves the numerous cases 
of this kind, which he produces from the classics. So Butt- 
mann also (§ 125. Note 3) resolves the like phenomena. In 
cases such as OAny txv vuxta, éyee tov nehéxvy O&UTator, he holds 
the adjective to be a kind of predicate of the sentence, so that if 
we were to translate, the night which is whole or the whole, the 
are which is very sharp, we should then, and then only, come 
very near to the meaning of the Greek. 
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But not to insist here, that between a very sharp axe and an 
axe which is very sharp, there is at least no very great difference, 
certainly not an assignable one, what shall we say to the sugges- 
tion which is involved in this theory, viz. that the article which 
serves almost every where to render words definite and emphatic, 
would here deprive adjectives of the emphasis, which Matthiae 
and Buttmann assign to them when they are without the article? 
I can indeed imagine, that in pronouncing the words ro» nedexvy 
ofvraroy, the speaker may pause a moment, after uttering aéde- 
xuy, and then throw emphasis into his voice when he utters 
géuraroy. In this way, I suppose the repetition of médexuy by 
the mind would naturally be suggested, and ogvratoy may agree 
with this implied noun, and may, as we have seen under the 
preceding head dispense with the article. But that the mere 
fact of omitting the article should make the adjective emphatic 
in its meaning, or give it a speciality of meaning by making it a 
predicate, is somewhat difficult of explanation. What is the 
meaning of dAny as a predicate, in OAny tHv vuxta? 

I should deem it arrogance hastily to pronounce sentence 
against the decision of such judges in respect to a question con- 
cerning Greek idiom, as Matthiae and Buttmann. But if we 
may resort to analogy in the case now before us, where shall we 
find one to justify the idea, that the omission of the article ren- 
ders the meaning more emphatic or energetic? And if I rightly 
understand the object to be attained by making the adjective a 
predicate in the cases above, it is this, viz. that a special force 
of assertion or emphasis is thus thrown upon the adjective. 

But Buttmann has adduced other examples, which seem to 
speak more favourably for his mode of representation, than those 
which I have presented above. He says, that dro éni niov- 
aio roig noAiracs does not mean: “ He rejoiced on account of 
the wealthy citizens,” but, “ He rejoiced on account of the citi- 
zens because they were wealthy.” So too, éx’ axgoug roig oge- 
os does not mean: “On the mountain tops,” but, “On the 
mountains where they are highest.” In this last case one is 
tempted to ask, Where then are they highest, except at the 
tops ? It might be said, indeed, that there are, on most ridges of 
mountains, higher and lower summits; and that to say on the 
mountain tops might mean some of the lower ones. But who 
in speaking of the top of the White Mountains would think of 
any other peak than that of Mount Washington? Or who in 
speaking of the tops of the Andes, would think of any other sum- 
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mits than those of Chimborazo and some of its compeers? This 
example, therefore, does not seem to make much for the object 
on account of which it is adduced. 

As to the other, one might say, indeed, that there is a differ- 
ence between rejoicing on account of the wealthy citizens, and 
rejoicing on account of the citizens because they are wealthy. In 
the first case the expression might indicate, that the rejoicing 
was (for some cause or other not explained) merely with, or on 
account of, that class of citizens who were wealthy ; inthe other 
it might mean, that the rejoicing was because the citizens in gen- 
eral had become wealthy. But is not the meaning of such an 
expression rather to be explained by the context, than by the 
mere force of the words themselves? In the case before us, 
Buttmann does not give the source of the expression, and there- 
fore I cannot resort to the context for examination; but from 
the very nature of the case I venture to say, that previous narra- 
tion of some kind or other explains the manner in which the 
phrase quoted is to be understood; and I venture also to add, 
that it is rather on this ground, than on that of the omission of 
the article, that the exegesis in question rests. My reason is, 
that there are cases presented by Matthiae, and by Buttmann 
himself, and also some exhibited above which are contained in 
the New Testament, where we are either obliged to forsake the 
idea of making an adjective a predicate simply because it is an- 
arthrous, inasmuch as the sense will not bear it, or else where 
the meaning is scarcely, if at all, modified by such a procedure. 
May we not make the probable inference, then, that the expla- 
nation of such cases, as presented by Buttmann and Matthiae, is 
at least exposed to some doubts that are not easy of solution ? 

If the reader begins to think that some apology is due for 
dwelling so long on what he may deem one of the minutia of 
Greek grammar, I regard it as sufficient to say, that when any 
one ventures to call in question the opinions of such men as Butt- 
mann and Matthiae, respecting a point of Greek idiom, he is 
bound by a sense of decorum to give reasons for taking such a 
step. 

(6) Participles, one would naturally expect to follow the rules 
either of adjectives or of nouns with regard to the article, when 
they constitute an adjunct to any substantive. And such is in 
general the fact. But when participles put on the simple nature 
of nouns, (a case which is very frequent,) then they are of course 
treated as nouns ; and the reader has only to look back in order 
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to see the general principles by which in such cases they are 
governed. For example; 6 nesgatwy, 6 oneigwy, etc. are by 
usage mere nouns indicative of particular agents. A very large 
class of participles, are those which are used as attributives, i. e. 
words which designate some quality, action, station, condition, 
etc. that distinguish a particular class of men; e. g. eéolv oi Ae 
yovres, there are those who say; ovd' 06 Unagyjtwy ovF 0 xwhv- 
Owy maga, no one is present who will help or hinder, Soph. Elect. 
1197. Here we might translate, the sayers, the helper, the hin- 
derer ; although the English would scarcely be tolerable. But 
the idea is given by such a version; and at the same time the 
reason is shewn, why a certain class of participles may be called 
attributives. Now when they become so, and when they thus 
appropriate certain actions, qualities, condition, etc. to a partic- 
ular individual, or to a particular class of men, we may of course 
expect them to follow the rules of specification, i. e. to take the 
article as a general thing. Examples besides those already pro- 
duced, may be found every where; e. g. Ore peéAdorev * APHvaios 
aigeioPar tov égouvta, that the Athenians would choose THE 
speaker, i. e. the individual who is to make the address ; while 
in English we should more usually say, a speaker. So elye tous 
Guunadyoovras’ yalenwrepov...evgeiv tous Bovdomévous ag- 
yet, | vuv tous under deouevovs. In the New Testament, ex- 
amples offer themselves every where; e. g. uetariPeoPe ano tov 
nadltoauvros vuas, Gal. 1:6; reves eiory of ragacoortes Umas, Gal. 
1: 7, a striking example, inasmuch as one might naturally say, 
that zevég of course makes the proposition of an indefinite nature. 
This indeed is true, so far as tevég is concerned ; for stopping 
with reves eéoc we should render the phrase, there are some. 
The addition of oi ragacsovres, however, limits the tevés to a 
certain class of individuals, viz. that class who make disturbance 
or occasion trouble. In Gal. 2: 6, oi doxovvres is descriptive of 
a class of persons, whose appearance or at least whose reputation 
betokens them to be superior persons ; and so, in countless cases, 
participial attributives take the article, because they specificate 
an individual or a class as being distinguished by certain qualities, 
actions, etc. 

Yet even here there are exceptions to the rule. E. g. meupar 
mooxataknwoutvous ta axoa, Xen. Anab. 1.3. 14. Other cases 
are referred to in Matthiae, § 268. In general, however, it is suf- 
ficiently plain, that participles when they stand not connected 
with any noun as qualifying or modifying it, but as descriptive 
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of a class of persons or things, (in which case we usually trans- 
late them by he who, they who, etc. do this or that, Latin, ts gut, 
etc.) are in fact real attributives, which take the nature of 
appellative nouns, and should have the article whenever it is 
needed for the purpose of specification. As this is the usual 
purpose for which such participles are employed, of course they 
commonly take the article. But we have already seen, that the 
usage is not imperious. If a writer meant to use a participial ap- 
pellative in a way like that of a noun when it is anarthrous, he was 
at liberty to make the participle anarthrous in the same manner ; 
e. g. Boreas one who cries, i. e. any one, Odys. ¢,473 ; voroag 
an intelligent person, i. e. any intelligent man, Hesiod, “Zoy. 
init. Ouohoyay mev adixeiv, anoPvmyoxer, any one who confesses 
wrong, dies, Lys. p. 104,28. Nay, in the very same sentence 
the great master of Greek style mingles both constructions: de«- 
géoer 02 naunodd pador uy paddortos, xai 6 yunvacapmevog TOU 
un yeyupvacuevov, he who learns, differs very much from him 
who does not learn ; and he who is practised, from him who is 
not practised, Plat. Leg. vu. p. 795. In English we render 
both clauses alike as to their definiteness ; but in the Greek pa- 
Gav, etc. is without the article, while 6 yupvaoauevos has it. But 
enough ; he who desires more abundant confirmation, may con- 
sult Matthiae § 271. Anm. 

The cases already presented of the use of the participle, are 
substantially one and the same, although at first view they may 
seem to be a little diverse. To be distinguished, however, from 
both these, and really discrepant in some important respects, are 
those cases of the participle which are immediately connected 
with nouns, and which are employed to qualify or modify them 
in various ways. ‘These require, therefore, separate and distinct 
consideration. 

Participles, as qualifying nouns, may become, or at least be 
employed, as mere adjectives, and may assume the same inti- 
mate connection by position with the noun that they qualify. 
For example; 6 rey@eig Baoidevs, Matt. 2:2, where rez@ei¢ is to 
all intents and purposes disposed of as a mere adjective, although 
we can hardly make an adjective of it when we come to trans- 
late it. So again in the sequel: tov yoovor rou pacvouevor ao- 
tégos, v. 7, where acvouevou is construed as an adjective ; t7$ 
uedhovons oyns, Matt. 3: 7; tov Aeyéuevov Ilérgov, Matt. 4: 18 ; 
et saepe alibi. 

But this construction does not need our renewed attention, 
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since the nature of it has already been noticed, p. 307. We 
come to a construction of more difficulty, and where usage varies 
perpetually in the Greek language. ‘This is where the partici- 
ple follows the noun or pronoun which it qualifies or modifies ; 
in which case it takes or omits the article, according to the pur- 
pose of the writer, as it would seem, to give the idea which it de- 
signates more or less specification and emphasis. The insertion 
of the article gives it Anhebung, i. e. elevation, prominency, em- 
phasis ; the omission denotes that the writer did not intend to 
make specially prominent, the meaning which it conveys. Thus 
in Ephes. 1: 13, eg TO gives mas eis Ematvor... tous meOHATLXO- 
Tag év Ty) yovorw, where the idea conveyed by r0us$ moonAncxoras 
is designed to be prominent, So in Heb. 4:3, of acorevoartes; 
and so oi HAAG yovrec, Heb. 6:18; ros, _ MEQLMATOUOLY, Rom. 
8: 4; of meOTEvOvTES, 1 John 5:13; 7 onilosee, James 3: 6, and 
in many other instances. 

On the contrary ; participles often follow nouns and modify 
them, which omit the article; e. g. 10v avdou rovrov ovddng- 
@évta, Acts 23: 27; 6 eos avasrnous, Acts 3: 263; but in 
Heb. 13 : 20, 6 Geog... 0 avayayav, and then again in v. 21, 
with the same subject (6 209) we have nov. So Dudinnoy 

. Ovros, Acts 21: 8; Ee -axooBvoric.. ..rehovoa, Rom. 2:2 27; 
6 é"Iyooue HELOTLAKOS, John 4:6; tis puvarxos Hagrugovons, 
John 4: 39; rv adeAgny ovoar, Rom. 16:1; rove Aurgevortas 

. .xexadaouevous, Heb. 10: 2; et. alibi sepe. In Pet. 5:10 
is an example that is instructive : 6 O03, 6 xaléoug mmag . . Odi- 
you nadovras. Here 6 xakéoag throws emphasis by its article 
on the idea which it conveys, while odiyov naPorteg omits the ar- 
ticle because special stress is not here to be laid on the idea 
conveyed by it. 

Pro arbitrio scribentis, then, may the article be employed in 
respect to participles, in a multitude of cases; for a multitude 
depend on his own intentions to render this or that idea em- 
phatic. In many instances also, it would seem, does it depend 
on the subjective views only of the writer, whether the article 
shall be used or omitted ; for, to say the least, no particular rea- 
son in many cases is discoverable by the reader from the nature 
of the context, why the article was inserted or omitted. Indeed 
the examples already suggested will serve to satisfy the reader 
of this. If he has any doubt, let him consult Winer, § 19, c. 
where he will find an accumulation of examples, from writers 
both sacred and profane. 
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It may not be amiss here to suggest, that as participles so often 
put on the nature of mere adjectives, and generally have so much 
resemblance to them, so the construction of them with or with- 
out an article, almost ad libitum scriptoris, may serve to cast 
light on the case of adjectives that are anarthrous, when put be- 
fore or after a noun that has the article; a subject that has been 
discussed under the preceding head. So far as analogy goes in 
this case, it seems to be against the theory of Matthiae and 
Buttmann. 

(c) We come now to another species of adjuncts, which are 
very often employed to qualify or modify some principal noun 
ina sentence. I refer to adjuncts made by means of nouns 
with prepositions, the sense of which may be regarded as equiv- 
alent to that of an adjective. For example; when Paul says, 
1 mlores Uma % me0S tov Ody the clause 7 mg0¢ tor Meow qual- 
ifies niozeg and specificates its particular nature. It serves the 
purpose, therefore, of an adjective. And in this respect, the 
versatility of the Greek language is truly wonderful. It abounds, 
indeed, in proper adjectives. But numerous as these are, still 
they do not by any means reach all the wants of the speaker or 
writer. In the case cited, for example, what is the adjective 
that would express the same relation? te would not, for this 
means simply divine, qualifying the nature of a thing or person, 
and not expressing the object towards which the affections or 
feelings of such a person are directed. ‘To @eia the same ob- 
jection may be made. Of course the qualification which the 
apostle designed to express, must be expressed in the manner he 
has chosen. 

The example adduced serves to illustrate the nature of the 
case which we now have under consideration. Let us see how 
the article is treated in cases of this description. 

It is a very common and indeed the general fact, that where 
the principal noun has the article, the article is also prefixed to 
a subordinate clause which qualifies it. Examples are every 
where to be found ; aa dtaxoviag rms eg TOUS ayious, 2 Cor. 8 
4; Taig guiais Taig éy T7 deaonoge, James 1: 1; Tog Gdelgots 
toig €§ EOvwy, Acts 15: 23; 179 niotews tHg év tH axoofvoria, 
Rom. 4: 11; and so on, in a multitude of cases. But cases 
also occur where the usage is different, the second article being 
omitted. For example 5 TOV OvyyevOV Kata oagxu, Rom. 9: 3; 
TOY. . Snhov unég éuov, 2 Cor. 7:7; uy niotiv ... &v Xorg, 
Col. 1: 4; ta é0vn év oagxi, Eph. 2: li; Tov "Joounh HATH OUNKE, 
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1 Cor. 10:18; rv addorgewrnra nods “Pwpaiovs, Polyb. 3. 
48. 11. It will not be asserted, I trust, that there is any notable 
difference of sense between the two diverse modes of construct- 
ing adjuncts of this nature, i. e. of constructing them with and 
without the article. Then, of course, the insertion or omission 
of the article, in these cases, must have depended much on the 
will of the writer. 

(d) As kindred to this last head, we may produce the case 
where the principal noun omits the article. Here usage varies 
again. The rule, we may say, is, that when the principal noun 
omits the article, the subordinate adjunct also omits it ; e. g. és 
BETaANWey pmEeTO evzaguorias, 1 Tim. 4: 3; ayann é xadagas 
xaodias, 1 Tim. 1:5; yaoa év nvevmare ayin, Rom. 14: 17; and 
so very frequently, both in sacred and profane authors. 

On the other hand, the adjunct sometimes takes the article, 
when | the principal noun omits it; as nioree ty és éué, Acts 26; 
18; ayanyn ty év Xovorp, 2 Tim. 1:13; geywv tov év dixaco- 
ovvn, Tit. 3:5. A flood of examples is produced of this nature, 
by Winer in § 19, 4 of his Grammar. 

(e) One more qualification or limitation of a principal noun 
by a subordinate one, remains to be considered. ‘This is the 
case where the principal noun has a genitive case _simply con- 
nected with it; as 6 Adyog tov Deov, or Aoyos Geov. The rule 
here, as laid down by grammarians, is, that where the principal 
noun has the article, the subordinate one must have it; and 
where the first omits it, the last rejects it; i. e. both must have, 
or both reject, the article. But one need not read far in any 
Greek author without finding this rule frequently violated. Thus 
in Luke 8:7, év uéom tow axavd-oy ; and so 7dovwy rou Biov, 
Luke 8: 14; aoywyr r7x¢ ovvaywyne, Luke 8: 41; Agcrovgyo rs 
yotiag mou, Phil. 2: 25; and thus in a multitude of cases. Iam 
aware that it has been said, that the article is left out in the prin- 
cipal word in such cases, because of some other rule or principle 
which would justify the omission. [t may be true, I grant, that 
the omission can be justified, in the cases adduced and in others 
of the like nature ; but is it demanded? and especially, is it de- 
manded in opposition to the canon which we are now contem- 
plating, and which is often laid down with little abatement and 
exception ? Middleton says, he is ‘not aware that any Greek 
prose writer, except the florid Philo Judeus, disregards this 
canon.’ (p. 30.) But what would he say to the following. sen- 
tence from Xenophon: ovvéxadeoz xal innéwy nai nefav xai 
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douarwy TOUS HyEMovag? Cyrop. 6. 3. 8. And what can be 
said to such examples as these : ? viz. negi KATAAVGENS TN$ OTga- 
Teas, Xen. Cyrop. 6.1. 13; é xatahvoee rou Biov, | Apol. Soc. 30 ; 

ént redevty) tov Biov, ws 1. 5. 2; vUm0 unxous tay odwy, Strab. 
xv. p. 719; dvayegeca TOU voonporos, Soph. Philoct. 888 ; et 
sepe eodem modo alibi. 

In general it must be philosophically true, that where the 
principal noun is specific, some quality or circumstance marked 
by a following genitive will of course be specific. But there 
are cases where the writer does not mean to make specificness, 
either as it respects the principal noun, or else in regard to the sub- 
ordinate one. In such cases, he accomplishes his design by 
omitting the article before either, as circumstances may require. 

We have now gone through with the classes of words usually 
added to modify, limit, and qualify the principal nouns, in any 
sentence; and we have seen, that there is scarcely a single rule 
in regard to the use of the article, that does not admit of ex- 
ceptions, many or most of which seem to depend more on the 
design of the writer, than on the absolute nature of the things 
concerned. . 

There is still remaining, however, one or two cases in respect 
to the insertion or omission of the article, which have been the 
subject of much dispute, and which, from the importance thus 
given to them, should not pass unnoticed. 

6. Several nouns standing in the same case, and being con- 
nected by a conjunction, take each the article when the gender 
of them is diverse. 

Such is the general principle. As examples may be adduced, 
Tas oe foutvas yovainas. . . nad tous AQWTOUS t7¢ mohews, Acts 
13: 50; éy toIs NAPAMTOMETL xai ty axoopvotia, Col. 2: 13; 
«0 dixacov nal TH loornta. - nagezedde, Col. 4:1; ano rov 
vOMOv TNS amaotias xual tov Oaverov, Rom. 8: 2. This principle 
is common, moreover, to classic Greek, as well as to the New 
Testament. 

Yet imperious as this law may seem to be, even from the na- 
ture of the case and the importance of being perspicuous, it is 
still far from being universal. E. g. ra fvrahare xai didaoxa- 
has tov avdowney, Col. 2:22; éEehde tic tac odovs xai pouy- 
hous, Luke 14: 23; ry ddvapsy nai mAoutor, Rev. 5: 12; Tais 
évtodaig xai dixcupaos, Luke 1: 6; oi yyworol... xai PUVAIKEs, 
Luke 23: 49. So in the classic writers ; ty énvorriuy nai hoy, 
Plat. Repub. 1x. p. 586 ; of Maides TE Kal VUVAIKES, ib. p. 557; 0 
Swgpoovav xai owgpoeovovoa, Plat. Leg. v1. p. 784; ras duvepers 
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xai modguov, Agath. x1v. 12; and so not unfrequently in other 
writers. 

Whatever now may be said of the insertion of the article be- 
fore each noun, in cases of such a nature, the omission of it 
must surely be ad arbitrium scriptoris. Let the student note 
here, as we shall have occasion in the sequel to appeal to this 
head of illustration, that when the second noun is clearly and 
altogether discrepant from the preceding one, both as to gender 
and meaning, it still may, and not unfrequently does, omit the 
article. 

7. Several nouns connected by a conjunction, and being in 
the same case and of the same gender, usually omit the article 
after it has been once inserted, viz. before the first noun. 

E. g. wera ray mgeoButeguy nal Yommuartewv, Mark 15:1; da 
tS gedocogius xai xevng anatns, Col. 2:8; éni 17 duola xal 
Asetovoyi¢, Phil. 2: 17; and thus in a multitude of cases, both in 
sacred and profane authors. The case extends to adjectives 
and participles connected in the like way, as well as to nouns; 
e.g. TOY aytov xai dixasov, Acts 3: 14; tHy meyadny xal éniqavn, 
Acts 2: 20 ; oi. . Aargevorres nat KAVLCMEVOL . Ol... ENOL 
Boxes, Phil. 3: 3; 0 magrugoy... xai youwas, John 21: 14. 

Yet the number of cases is almost equally great, where the 
article is inserted before the second noun, etc. as well as the 
first ; &. &. of aoytegerc nai of Urngerae, John 19:6; to avéuy 
naira xdudwvt, Luke 8: 24; rou nornoiou xai rou nivaxos, Luke 
11:39. The reader may find a multitude of the like cases, both 
in sacred and profane writers, collected by Winer in his Gram- 
mar, § 18. 5. 

The general principle that seems to predominate through 
cases of such a nature as those in Nos. 6, 7, appears to be this, 
viz. that where the several things enumerated belong, either ac- 
tually or as viewed by the writer, to one and the same class or 
genus, the article may be omitted after the first noun ; but if they 
are distinct, and are intended to be distinctly and separately rep- 
resented, then the article is inserted or omitted (as the case may 
be) before them all. Yet this last rule, which would seem to be 
almost imperious for the sake of perspicuity, is often, very often, 
neglected. Thus, for example, ov... 08 mlatetg oud’ evovva- 
TOL, Soph. Ajax, 649, where oud renders the distinction certain ; 
how ev éodia, roise 0 _égyouo xaxa, Soph. Oedip. Col. 782; 
einoy zak oogors nal T0108 qaviors Evdcxas, Aesch. Phoen. 509; 
4 dea tng Owens xual de’ baie 0ovn, Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 

So also with participles; e. g. 1 tous doyoug Aéyorte xat repoome- 
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, Eurip. Orest. 913. The same with adjectives; e. g. TY olor 

xai un, Plat. Eutyph. p. 9; the contrary of which is elsewhere ex- 

hibited, as 1% Té EV0EB7 xui OOLe xui Ta HN, ib, Pp 12; dovov xa 

r0 dixasov, Eurip. El. 1351; éo0ia re xai ra pévere,, Hom. Odys. 

* rag More examples the reader may see in Matthiae, 4 268. 
nm 

I have now exhibited all the very important cases, in which 
the article is either inserted or omitted. I must merely advert, 
in the briefest manner I can, to other cases in which the inser- 
tion and omission seems to be, in some good degree, ad arbi- 
trium auctoris. 

8. I shall arrange these under different heads for the sake of 
perspicuity and convenience. 

(a) Verbs substantive and nuncupative, i. e. verbs of exist- 
ence and of naming, usually have anarthrous nouns after them. 
Yet here exceptions are numerous. For verbs substantive, see 
No. 3 above ; of verbs nuncupative, the following are examples, 
viz. 10 bvoue. . Aeyerae 6 aytwdoc, Apoc. 8:11; xaderroe to 
Ovomon...0 doyos rov deov, Apoc. 19: 13; so also dvaxahouvtes 
Tov evegyer vy Tov avdga rép ayadov, Xen. Cyrop. 3. 3.4; ror 
A&kiunnov, avaxalovvres rov ngodorny, Anab. 6.6.7. See Matt. 
Gramm. § 268, and Winer, Gramm. § 17. 6. 

(6) TZoouros, joined with a noun, admits or rejects the arti- 
cle; 2 Cor. 12: 2,3. John 4: 23. Matt. 9: 8. Mark 6: 2. 

(c) Numeral sdesioon, white of course are definite, may 
take or omit the article; e. g. Matt. 16:21. 17:23. Mark 9: 
31. 15: 25. Acts 2: 15. 

(d) Pronouns possessive often take, and often omit, the arti- 
cle; Matt. 18: 20. Mark 8: 38. John 4: 34 (in the predicate.) 
In the New Testament the cases of omitting the article are rare, 
when the pronominal adjectives are used, but frequent when the 
pronoun itself is employed in their stead ; comp. under No. 2 
above. Matthiae produces a flood of examples where the arti- 
cle is inserted, and others where it is omitted, when pronominal 
adjectives are employed, § 264. 4. Vol. II. p. 543. 

(< ) With demonstrative pronouns the article is often joined, 
and not unfrequently omitted, because Nad are of themselves 
sufficiently specific. See Matt. § 265. 

(f) Even &aoros, which one would em. take to be in- 
definite, not unfrequently ge the article, although it is gener- 
ally without it ; Shoot § 265. 

But I need not pursue she, ‘subject any further. Enough, I 
trust has been said, to show how little is to be thought of confi- 


Vou. IV. No. 14. 41 
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dent and positive declarations, in a multitude of cases, respecting 
the insertion Or omission of thé article ; enough to show, how 
little claim a great of Middleton’s canons have, to the uni- 
versality which he has generally given to them, and to the impe- 
rious nature with which he has often invested them. 

I should fail, after all, of the great object that I have had in 
view, or at least I should be exposed to misinterpretation, if | 
should stop here, without making some reflections, and subjoin- 
ing some cautions, in relation to what has already been exhibited. 
The reader will therefore, as I hope, indulge me with the liberty 
of adding such remarks as I deem of importance to the accom- 
plishment of my design. 

First, 1 would caution him against supposing, that it is in all 
cases a matter of indifference whether the article is inserted or 
omitted. Nothing can be more certain, than that the article of- 
ten changes the relation of some words, and that they are definite 
or indefinite, according to the insertion or omission of it. But 
still, it is equally true, that where this definiteness or indefinite- 
ness is not a main or an important object, in the view of a writer 
or speaker, he of course is at liberty to insert or omit the article, 
in cases where it is grammatically admissible or omissible. And 
where, we may now ask, is it not so? We have been the whole 
round of examples or cases, in which the article is employed, 
and we have not found a single rule that is is without exceptions ; 
unless we regard the rule respecting the adjective as being so. 
There is no case which in itself is so imperious, that it may not 
at times be disregarded. But this must not be misinterpreted. 
I do not mean to say, that the insertion or omission of the article, 
in many cases, would be equally proper. Most certainly not. 
Its insertion, for exatnple, before participles, where the practice 
varies so much, would in some cases give a false emphasis to 
the participle and elevate it too much into notice. In other 
cases, this elevation is a specific object with the writer, and 
therefore the article is demanded. 

In many cases the relative meaning of words is entirely 
changed by the presence or absence of the article ; e. g. addov 
others, indefinite, i. e. any others; but of aAdoe the others, the rest, 
in case of some definite division into parts. So moAdo/ many, 
indefinitely ; but of woAdod means either the greater number in 
any particular case, or else the great mass of the community. 
And thos it is with a multitude of other words. The presence 
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of the article indicates of course a definiteness or specificness of 
relation. 

Beyond all question, moreover, the well cultivated mind of a 
native Greek would often be susceptible of a feeling of propri- 
ety or impropriety, with regard to the admission or exclusion of 
the article, to which we can at present make no claims. Every 
language that employs the article has some niceties in respect to 
it, which belong to no other language. We have already seen, 
that no two languages agree in all respects with regard to its use. 
This fact alone would serve to show, that there must be some- 
thing schwankend, as the Germans say, i. e. variable, not sted- 
fast and uniform, in regard to the nature of the thing itself. The 
definite article must of course be for substance the same in all 
languages. Yet the custom of making this or that object defi- 
nite or specific, i. e. of conceiving of it and representing it as 
such, appears to be quite different. We say: Nature does 
this. he Greek would say: tovro movei 7 uot, or tovrTo 
novst puotg. The French would attach the article to Nature 
in this case ; so also the Germans. In English the omission is 
indispensable, in a proposition of the kind before us ; in French 
the insertion is indispensable; in Greek the speaker has his 
choice, for if gvozg be viewed as an abstract or concrete noun, 
it is monadic, and the article may therefore be inserted or omit- 
ted. @®vovg used in the way of personification, would of course 
naturally claim the article. 

The number of cases in which the Greek inserts the article, 
where we omit it in English, is almost beyond computation. Yet 
our the is like the Greek o and answers the very same purpose, 
where the use is common to both languages. This simple fact 
is enough to show, that much which respects the article, must 
be arbitrary, i. e. must depend not on the nature itself of this part 
of speech, but on the particular usages of each language in which 
it is employed. 

Nay, we may without any hazard venture farther than this. 
Not only do different languages vary in their use of the definite 
article, but different individuals who use the same language vary 
not a little from each other. Thus the four Evangelists almost 
always say, 6 Xgorog; while Paul and Peter generally say, 
Xgvordg simply, unless the word is in the genitive after another 
word which has the article. Both usages are abundantly sanc- 
tioned by the laws of classic Greek. 

Nor need we confine ourselves to the New Testament for ex- 
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amples. We have already seen, that the contest has not yet 
ceased among the very first class of Greek scholars, whether 
Homer employs the proper article at all. For substance like- 
wise, the same question is pending in regard to Hesiod. Then 
we may come to the Greek tragedians, whose measured, lofty, 
polished style is designed to exhibit the very perfection of the 
Greek language. And truly, I can form no conception of polish 
in language, beyond that which Sophocles exhibits. Yet here, 
the article, as all agree, is seldom employed ; I mean, seldom in 
comparison with its frequency in Plato, Xenophon, Thucydides, 
etc. How can such facts as these exist, and to such a wide ex- 
tent, and yet a question be made whether the article may not be 
omitted by one writer, in a multitude of cases where another 
inserts it ? 

This, after all, does not prove, nor is it alleged to prove, that 
it was in all cases a matter of indifference whether the article was 
inserted or omitted. _ In a multitude of cases, to say the least, 
the insertion of it would.give a new turn to the sense of the word 
which should receive it. In others, the omission would also oc- 
casion the loss of specification and emphasis. 

But still, this note of specification may be dispensed with in a 
multitude of cases, on the very ground that nouns are already 
either specific in themselves, or are made so by adjuncts attach- 
ed to them. There is yet another class of cases by no means 
inconsiderable, in which the omission or insertion of the article 
depends entirely on the subjective feelings and views of the wri- 
ter or speaker, and not at all on the nature of the things which 
he describes or asserts. We must not confound all these cases 
together. ‘There is great need of patient examination in order 
to ascertain to which of these categories a thing belongs, before 
we pronounce any sentence in respect to the article that might or 
might not accompany it. Here is one of those cases, in which 
pees ta dvagégovta seems to be altogether indispensa- 
ble. 

I purposely omit the details concerning the article when it is 
used as a pronoun demonstrative or relative; for both of these 
uses it has, as every good lexicon and grammar will shew. Its 
insertion or omission in such cases, must depend on the same 
laws that govern pronouns of the like nature. 

That many interpreters and Jexicographers have represented 
the article 6 as being sometimes indefinite, like our English arti- 
cle a, seems singular. How can a part of speech the very ob- 
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ject of which is to mark definiteness, or at least to specify in some 
respect or other, at the same time be the sign of indefintteness ? 
The ground of mistake, however, in this case, may easily be 
pointed out. Critics who have avowed such a principle, do not 
seem to have sufficiently reflected, that the usages in respect to 
the definite article are variable in different languages. What 
the French or the Germans often express definitely, i. e. with 
the article, the English often express indefinitely. But this does 
not make the French or German definite article to possess an 
indefinite nature. By no means. It only shows that the mode 
of expressing the same thing may, to a certain extent, vary 
among different nations. IfI say: Evil has evil consequences, 
I mean to convey the idea, that whatever is evil will be followed 
by bad consequences. But if I say, The evil.(ro xaxov) has 
evil consequences, | express, indeed, the very same general idea ; 
but at the same time I naturally indicate, by this mode of ex- 
pression, that the word evil is here viewed in opposition to good, 
which has already been mentioned or is distinctly an object that 
was naturally supposed to be before the mind. Nothing can be 
more incorrect, then, than to prescribe laws for the use of the 
Greek article from the usages of the German or English tongue. 
Nor can it be consonant with sound criticism to aver, that be- 
cause a word which has the Greek article before it, must be ren- 
dered into one of these languages with the omission of the arti- 
cle, that therefore the article is in its own nature indefinite. 

I have proceeded as far in the developement of this subject, 
as the patience of my readers will permit. I shall conclude the 
whole by exhibiting a few contested cases in respect to the in- 
sertion or omission of the article, which have an important bear- 
ing on some of the great doctrines of theology. 

So long ago as the ne part of the third century, Origen 
intimated that in John 1: 1, @eog av 6 Adyos, the writer did not 
say 0 @eo¢ because this would designate the supreme God. Of- 
ten has this been appealed to, in order to show, that only a dev- 
tego¢ He0¢ is meant by the declaration of the Evangelist ; for if 
more had been meant, the presence of the article, it has been 
asserted, would have been necessary. 

How obviously incorrect it is, to build such a theory on the 
absence of the article in this case, is sufficiently plain by a com- 
parison of the cases which occur in the very a that con- 
tains the expression before us. For example ; v. 6, “There 
was a man sent maOa Beov; v. 12, réxva Beov; v. 13, éx @eov ; 
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v. 18, “ No man hath seen @eov, at any time.” In these, and in 
a multitude of other cases, there is no doubt whether the supreme 
God is designated, and yet the article is omitted. 

On the other hand, if the writer had said, 0 Os0¢ av 0 hoyos, 
it would have rendered it doubtful here, whether 6 Aoyos or 0 
Sed¢ was the meee of his proposition. Or if 6 Aoyog were to 
be taken as the subject, then the assertion would be, that the 
Logos is THE God; an assertion which the writer did not mean 
to make, for this would exclude the Father and the Spirit from 
being truly divine, or else make them one and the same in all 
respects with the Logos. Nor is the assertion of the Evangelist 
to be taken as meaning that the Logos is a God merely; but 
that he is God, i. e. that he is divine, that he possesses a divine 
nature. This is all that is required; and all, indeed, that the 
nature of the proposition admits. 

The passage in Tit. 2: 13, “ Looking | for the blessed hope 
nai éniqaverav TOU peyadou Peov xai owrnoos nuov *Inoov Xoto- 
zov,” has been the subject of long, learned, and animated con- 
test. One party avers, that the absence of the article before 
swr7joos necessarily unites it to Peov and makes it predicable of 
the same being. Mr Wordsworth has shewn, in his treatise 
respecting this form of expression, that the Greek Fathers gen- 
erally understood this passage ‘in such a way ; Middleton Says 
he has shewn, that “ all antiquity were agreed on this question,” 
p. 307. This may be so. But if it be, there still remains a 
doubt whether they were guided by theological or philological 
reasons, in forming this opinion, so far as the article is concerned. 
Nothing can be plainer, indeed, than that a Greek would nat- 
urally say, tov #e0v xai owryoos, if he meant to predicate both 
appellations of the same person. But if the reader will now 
turn back to No. 7, he will see that nothing can be plainer, also, 
than that a Greek might have used the same expression, in case 
different persons were intended to be designated. When two 
nouns are of the same gender and in the same case, this is reason 
enough for omitting the article before the second, if the writer 
pleases; and this, whether they both relate, or not, to the same 
individual. Middleton says: “It is impossible | to understand 
#200 xai owrngos otherwise than of one person,” p- 307. The 
reader by re-examining No. 7, can judge how little ground there 
is to assert this, so far as the absence of the article is concerned ; 
and it is in reference to this, that Middleton makes the assertion. 

But in addition to this, there is another reason which may be 
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given for the omission of the article ; and this is, that the pro- 
noun yuo of itself specificates owrnoos, and therefore renders 
the insertion of the article unnecessary, even in case the writer 
meant that owz7o0¢ should be considered as distinct from sou 
Geov. The reader has only to look back upon No. 2 above, in 
order to become fully persuaded concerning this obvious prin- 
ciple with regard to the Greek article. 

On two accounts, then, the absence of the article in this case 
cannot prove any thing important; for, as we have seen, it might 
be dispensed with, whether the writer meant to put owrygog in 
apposition with @eov, or to designate a different person by it 
(compare No. 4 above) ; or it may have been omitted because 
of the pronoun 7juav which of itself specifies. It would seem, 
therefore, that there was no good ground for the great contest 
which has existed in this case, in respect to the presence or ab- 
sence of the article. If the writer designed to make owrygog 
merely an explicative or attributive of #zov in this case, he would, 
beyond all doubt, have expressed himself as he now has; but if 
he did not design this, but meant to make the usual distinction 
so often made in Paul’s epistles, between God the Father and 
Christ, he might still have used the same expression. The 
whole argument then, on either side, so far as the article is con- 
cerned, falls to the ground. 

Not so however, in my apprehension, in regard to consider- 
ations deducible from the context. Where in the New Testa- 
ment, is the énepavece of God the Father asserted or foretold? 
It is Christ who is to appear “ in the clouds of heaven, with 
great power and glory.” It is “the Lord himself who is to 
come with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God ;” itis “ he who shall come with the clouds, whom 
every eye shall see, and they also who pierced him.” It is he then 
who was pierced, that is to make the énepaveca on earth. I 
know of no New Testament analogy for any other than he, who 
is to make such a developement ot himself How can [| then 
refer this énepavece in Tit. 2: 13 to God the Father? Rea- 
soning @ priori, or party views, might lead me to do so; but the 
analogy of the New Testament throughout, would forbid me 
to do it. 

On other and very different grounds, then, than that of the 
presence or absence of the article in this case, I arrive at the 
full persuasion, that rou ueyadou Gov xai owtyoos, are both ap- 
pellatives applied in this case to ‘/noous Xgsores. If I am 
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pressed with the question: Where is any thing like this in_ all 
the New Testament? My answer would be, that xai Deo 7 nv Oo 
doyos, John 1:1; 6 oy éni maveoy dos, _evhoynros eis tous 
aiwvas, Rom. 9: 5; ; tomer é év 7) ahn dive, év a viw avrov "In- 

ouu Xotora, OvrtOs gore O dlnduves Besos nai o Loos} aiwveos, | 
John 5: 20; are altogether analogical. In this last case, I would 
not rely so much on the grammatical connexion of obreg with 
Xguorw as its antecedent, as I would on the attributive 7 fw» 
aiwvios. Who is appropriately so called by the apostle John, 
except Jesus? Let the reader compare John 1: 4. 5: 26. 11: 

25. 6: 35. 14:6. 1 John 5: ‘ 12. Thus is Christ called 
6 hoyos tg Sws in 1 John 1:15; and in 1:2 he is not only 
called fw» but 1 fw 7 aos, the very appellation given him 
at the close of the epistle. If now any writer may be permitted 
to explain himself, 1 should think John had done so in the case 
before us. Consequently I find in him and in Paul, analogies 
for a case like that of rov weyadou Peov xai owrnoos... /naov 
Xgrorov. But, as will be seen, [ do not trust the Greek ar- 
ticle as being the despositary of arguments, in a case of such 
magnitude as this. In almost all cases it must be a slender 
support for any conclusion ; but here especially it is not worthy 
of the trust which so many have reposed in it. 

In the same manner as Tit. 2:13, may the case be solved 
which occurs in Jude, v. 4, viz. TOV mOvov deonorny xa xvQLOY 
uav "‘Inoobv Xoisrov aovoumeroe. Whether rov dsonorny and 
xuovov both apply to Xgvordy, cannot be decided by the absence 
of the article before xvgcog. ‘To give the reasons specifically, 
would be merely to repeat what has just been said. “Huy of 
itself specificates KUgLOY, and the article might therefore be omit- 
ted, even if the writer meant that deoxorny and xvgcov should be 
taken separately ; and it would almost of course be omitted, if 
he meant that both should be merely attributives of Xgusros. 
Consequently nothing can be made out of the absence of the arti- 
cle, which is satisfactory. The word agvovpevos, however, gives 
us a clue, as it seems to me, by which we may arrive at the true 
sense. The New Testament is full of the idiom which applies 
the word deny to the rejection of Christ; e. g. Thou shalt deny 
me thrice, Matt. 26:34, 35. Mark 14: 30, 31, 72. Matt. 10: 
83. 2 Tim. 2: 12, Loke 12:9. John 13: 18. Acts 3: 13, 14. 
Rev. 13: 8, and often elsewhere. Once only in the New Tes- 
tament do I find the word deny applied as designating the rejec- 
tion of God simply; and even here the mode of expression is 
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peculiar : “They profess to know God, but in works they deny 
him,” Tit. 1: 15. When I compare, therefore, the expression 
in Jude v. 4, with the texts above named, and in particular with 
2 Pet.2: 1, deny the Lord that bought them; and also with 
1 John 2: 22, 23, I cannot hesitate to believe, that rov uovor deo-~ 
norny xai xvgcor Uo both refer to 4 Xgcordy, Nothing can be 
more characteristic of Paul’s mode of representing Christ, than 
this mode which presents him as the reigning Lord of the uni- 
verse. 

The case in 2 ‘Thess. 2: 12 appears to me to be of a differ- 
ent nature. Here we have ryv yagev tov P20v rua xai xvgiov 
£, Xgeorov. But in a connexion of this nature and in phraseology 
like this, we often find #0¢ unequivocally distinguished from 
xuowosg; e. g. 2 Thess. 1: 2, Xa@oug...an0 Peov margos rjuwv, 
xai xvglov J. Xgeorov ; comp. 1 Thess. 1:1. Col. 1:2 (Text. 
Recep.) Phil. 1: 2. Eph. 1:2, etc. Yet this text (2 Thess. 2: 
12) has been adduced by Granville Sharp and others, as a proof 
text for the doctrine of the Trinity, on the ground that the want 
of the Greek article before xvgiov must necessarily attach xvgiou 
to @z0v. In this case then, if such a conclusion is legitimate, it 
would follow that xargo¢ 7juov is also an appellative of J. Xeuo- 
t0¢; but where in all the New Testament is there any analogy 
for this ? 

On the other hand, the case in 2 Pet. 3: 18 is very clearly of 
the opposite character, Here we have, tov xvgiov 7uav xai 
owrjoos I. Xovorov. That xa? owr7joos is an attributive or ex- 
oe of xvgiov, and that both belong to Xgzorov, there can 

ardly be any room for doubt. Both are the familiar and usual 


appellations of Christ; and ee ony often united together else- 


where, as well as here; e. g. Tit. 1:4. 2 Pet. 1:11. 2:20. 
3: 2, al. 

But my limits compel me to desist from more examples. 
Those on which most stress has been laid, and which have been 
the subjects of the longest and sharpest contests, have been al- 
ready adduced. Should I go beyond these bounds, I should 
not know where to stop. The exemplification of principles laid 
down in the preceding essay, may be found, of course, on every 
page of the New Testament. Most readers, tolerably familiar 
with Greek, will, as I trust, be able to put them to the test. At 
all events, I must think that these principles are at least more in- 
telligible and more firmly supported, than those of Middleton. 
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I have read his book until I despair of getting to the light ; so of- 
ten does he deal in the claro-obscure, and so often utters un- 
guarded assertions, at least such as are incapable of solid defence. 

Passow has some good remarks in his Lexicon, respecting 
the article; and so has Bretschneider, who seems to have laid 
out some effort upon this part of speech. Wahl has endless 
subdivision, seemingly without any steadfast principles under 
which he attempted to arrange his facts. uttmann, io his 
Grammar, has only a few hints; Rost has made a very brief 
but a striking digest of general principles. Matthiae alone seems 
to have made the subject one of attentive, deep, and thorough 
study ; and he has more facts respecting it, than all the others 
put together. Winer seems to have fully and thoroughly studied 
and comprehended him; but he has not taken the requisite 
pains to classify the subject in general. ‘The parts of it that he 
has exhibited, are done in his best manner. 

I make these remarks merely for the sake of readers, who 
may wish to study the subject, and not for the sake of indulging 
in criticism on the efforts of others, which is far enough from be- 
ing the particular design of this essay. ‘The reader who has vot 
leisure or opportunity to read all which has been written on the 
Greek article, will naturally wish to be informed where he may 
read to the best advantage. I have ventured, in the above re- 
marks, to give him my views respecting this question. 

‘ Bot—mutato nomine de te fabula narratur ; the next writer 
that rises up, may find as many faults with your theory, as you 
have with other theories.’ So methinks I hear some of my read- 
ers say. Be it so,is my reply. I have but one wish respecting 
the subject; and this is, to come at what is true, if there be any 
such thing as finding it. If my remarks should excite some one 
to correct my errors, and to throw more light on this subject, so 
long neglected, and so little understood by most Greek readers, 
I shall be among the foremost to tender him my congratulations 
and my most cheerful approbation. 

In the mean time, it is not amiss to give a hint to theologians 
and critics, that important conclusions in either of their depart- 
ments ought not to be built on the presence or absence of the 
article, until the metes and bounds of this part of speech are 
much more definitely settled, and better understood. Nothing 
can be more certain, than that a large extent of the ground is 
arbitrary, at least it is in a great measure so; and the limits to 
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which it is so, remain to be fixed more definitely, before we can 
say—ultra quos nequit consistere rectum. Our faith, then, in 
matters of belief or exegesis, should not, for the present, have 
for its basis this “ loquacissimae gentis flabellum.” The con- 
text, the idiom in general, and the nature of the case, are always, 
and ever must be, better guides. Them let us follow ; at least 
until our new guide attains to a character more fixed, more uni- 
form, and more trust-worthy than it has at present. 
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Arr. IV. Historica View or tue Sravic Lanevace in 
Irs VARIOUS DIALECTS; WITH SPFCIAL REFERENCE To 
TueoutoeicaL LireraTuReE. 


Original. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


Tne following article has been prepared for this work with 
great care, and with a diligent use of all the sources accessible to 
a writer in this country ; some of which indeed are here accessible 
only to the writer, who has likewise been for several years conver- 
sant with the subject in another country under more favourable 
auspices. It is here inserted for two principal reasons. The first 
is the intrinsic interest and importance of the subject itself ; relat- 
ing as it does to the language and literature of a population amount- 
ing at present to nearly sixty millions, or more than four times as 
great as that of the whole of these United States. These topics 
embrace of course the history of mental cultivation among the Sla- 
vic nations, their intellectual developement, the progress of man 
among them as a thinking, sentient, social being, acting and acted 
upon in his various relations to other minds. It is also a mat- 
ter of no small interest, to observe the influence which Christianity 
has exercised upon the language and literature of these tribes. It 
was to the introduction and progress of Christianity that these 
nations owe their written language ; and to the versions of the Scrip- 
tures they owe not only their moral and religious cultivation, but 
also the cultivation and in a great degree the existence of their na- 
tional literature. The same influence Christianity is now exercis- 
ing upon the Indian languages of our own country and of the Pa- 
cific ; and with the prospect of results still more propitious. In- 
deed, wherever we learn the fact, that a language hitherto regarded 
as barbarous and existing only as oral, has been reclaimed and re- 
duced te writing, and made the vehicle of communicating fixed 
thought and permanent instruction, there it has ever been Curis- 
TiaNiTy and Missionary Enrerprize, which has produced these 
results. 

A second reason for the insertion of the present article, is the 
circumstance, that the information here given is no where else ac- 
cessible to the English reader. It is true, that the literature of 
some of the Slavic nations, e. g. of the Russians, Poles, Bohemians, 
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etc. is treated of under the proper heads in the German Canver- 
sations- Lexicon; and that these articles have been translated and 
incorporated into the Encyclopedia Americana. The Foreign 
Quarterly Review, also, has occasionally articles of value on these 
topics. Dr Bowring, in the preface to some of his specimens of 
Slavic poetry, has given short notices on the same subject. The 
biblical literature of the Old Slavic and Russian has been well ex- 
hibited by Dr Henderson. But still, all these are only imperfect 
sketches of the separate parts of one great whole; of which in its 
full extent, both as a whole and in the intimate connexion of its 
parts, no general view exists in the English language.—Epror. 


Historicat View, Etc. 


Tue earliest history of the Slavic nations is involved in a 
darkness, which all the investigations of diligent and sagacious 
modern historians and philologians have not been able to clear 
up. The striking analogy between their language and the San- 
scrit, indicates their origin from India; but to ascertain the time, 
at which they first entered Europe, seems now no longer possi- 
ble. Probably this event took place seven or eight centyries 
before the Christian era, on account of the over-population of the 
regions on the Ganges.'_ Herodotus mentions a people which 
he called Krovyzi, who lived on the Ister. There is even now 
atribe in Russia, whose name at least is almost the same.? Stra- 
bo, Pomponius Mela, Pliny, Tacitus, and several other classical 
and a few oriental writers allude to the Slavic nations occasion- 
ally. But the first distinct intelligence we have of them, is not 
older than the middle of the sixth century. At this period we 





1 See Schlegel’s Sprache and Weisheit der Indier, Heidelb. 1808. 
Von Hammer’s Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. II. p. 459 sq. Murray’s 
History of the European Languages, Edinb. 1823. Frenzel, who wrote 
at the close of the seventh century, took the Slavi for a Hebrew tribe 
and their language for Hebrew. Some modern German and Italian 
historians derive the Slavic language from the Thracian, and the Sla- 
vi immediately from Japhet ; some consider the ancient Scythians as 
Slavi. See Dobrovsky’s Slovanka, VII. p. 94. 


2 Krivitshi. The Greek is KgoSv{or, Herodot. IV. 49. Comp. Stra- 
bo VIL. p. 318, 319. Plin. H. N. 1V. 12. 


3 The first writers, who mention the Slavi expressly, are Jordan or 
Jornandes, after A. D. 552, Procopius A. D. 562, Menander A. D. 
594, and the Abbot John of Biclar before A. D. 620. See Schaffa- 
rik’s Geschichte der Slavischen Sprache und Literatur, Buda 1826. 
Dobrovsky’s Slovanka, V. p. 76—84. 
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see them traversing the Danube in large multitudes, and settling 
on both the banks of that river. From that time they appear 
frequently in the accounts of the Byzantine historians, under the 
different ag of the Slavi, Sarmatae, Antae, Vandales, 
Veneti and Vendes, mostly involved in the wars of the two Ro- 
man Empires, sometimes as allies, sometimes as conquerors ; 
oftener, notwithstanding their acknowledged valour and courage, 
as vassals; but mostly as emigrants and colonists, thrust out of 
their own countries by the pressing forward of the more warlike 
‘ German or Teutonic tribes. Only the first of the above men- 
tioned names is decidedly of Slavic origin ;* the second is am- 
biguous; and the four last are later and purely geographical, 
having been transferred to Slavic nations from those who occu- 
pied formerly the territory, where the Romans first became ac- 
quainted with them. 

It results from the very nature of this information, that we 
cannot expect to get from it any satisfactory knowledge of their 
political state or the degree of their civilization. In general, 
they appear as a peaceful, industrious, hospitable people, obedi- 
ent to their chiefs, and religious in their habits. Wherever they 
established themselves, they began to cultivate the earth, and to 
trade in the productions of the country. There are also early 


* The name of the Slavi has generally been derived from slava, 
glory, and their national feelings have of course been gratified by this 
derivation. But the more immediate origin of their appellation, is to 
be sought in the word slovo, word, speech. The change of o intoa 
oceurs frequently in the Slavic languages, (thus slava comes from 
slovo,) but is in this case probably to be ascribed to foreigners, viz. 
Byzantines, Romans, and Germans. In the language of the latter, 
the o in names and words of Slavic origin in many instances becomes 
a. The radical syllable slov is yet to be found in the appellations 
which the majority of the Slavic nations apply to themselves or kin- 
dred nations, e. g. Slovenzi, Slovaci, Slovane, Sloveni, ete. The Rus- 
sians and Servians did not exchange the o for a before the seventh 
century. See Schaffarik’s Geschichte, etc. p. 5. n.6. The same wri- 
ter observes p. 287. n. 8, “It is remarkable that, while all the other 
Slavic nations relinquished their original national names, and adopted 
specific names, as Russians, Poles, Silesians, Tchekes, Moravians, So- 
rabians, Servians, Morlachians, Tchernogortzi, Bulgarians, etc. nay, 
when most of them imitating foreigners altered the general name Slo- 
vene into Slavene, only those two Slavic branches, which touch each 
other on the banks of the Danube, the Slovaks and the Slovenzi, have 
retained in its purity their original national name.” 
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traces of their fondness for music and poetry ; and some cir- 
cumstances, of which we shall speak in the sequel, seem to jus- 
tify the supposition of a very early cultivation of the language. 

All the knowledge we have respecting the ancient history of 
the Slavic race, as we have seen, is gathered from foreign 
authors ; the earliest of their own historians did not write before 
the second half of the eleventh century.® At this time the Sla- 
vic nations were already in possession, partly as masters, partly 
as servants, of the whole vast extent of territory, which they now 
occupy; and if we assume thatat the present time about fifty or 
sixty millions speak the Slavic language, in its different dialects, 
we must calculate that at the above mentioned period, and in 
the course of the next following centuries, before the Slavic was 
by degrees supplanted in the German-Slavic provinces by the 
German idiom, the number of those who called that language 
their mother tongue was at least the fourth part greater. Schloe- 
zer observes that, with the exception of the Arabians, who once 
domineered from Malacca to Lisbon, no nation on the globe had 
extended themselves so far. In the South the Adriatic, the 
range of the Balkan, and the Euxine, are their frontiers ; the 
coasts of the Icy Ocean are their limits in the North ; their still 
greater extent in an Eastern and Western direction reaches from 
Kamtschatka and the Russian islands of the Pacific, where ma- 
ny of their vestiges are to be found among scattered tribes, as 
far as to the Baltic and along the banks of the rivers Elbe, Mubr 
and Raab, again to the Adriatic. It is this immense extent, 
which adds considerably to the difficulties of a general survey of 
the different relations and connexions of nations, broken up into 
so many parts. The history of the language is our object, not 
the history of the people; we therefore give of statistic and po- 
litical notices only so much, as seems to be requisite for the illus- 
tration of our subject. 

The earliest data for the history of the civilization of the Sla- 
vic race, we find in their mythology; and here their oriental 
origin again appears. ‘The antithesis of a good and evil princi- 
ple is met with among most of their tribes; and as even at the 
present time in some Slavic dialects everything good, beautiful, 
praiseworthy, is to them synonymous with the purity of the white 


colour, they call the good Spirit Bielo Bég, the white god; the 


5 The earliest Slavic historian is the Russian monk Nestor, born in 
the year 1056. See below, in the History of the Old Slavic and of 
the Russian languages, 
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evil Spirit Tcherno Bég, the black god. The Div of the old 
Russians seems to be likewise akin to the Dev of the Hindoo; 
the goddess of life, Shiva, of the Polabae, to the Indian Shiva; 
as the names of the Slavic personification of death, Morjana, 
Morena, Marzana, evidently stand in connexion with the Indian 
word for death, Marana. Strabo describes some of the idols of 
the Rugians, in which we meet again the whole significant sym- 
bolization of the East. The custom prevalent among many 
Slavic nations, of females burning themselves with the corpses of 
their husbands, seems also to have been brought from India to 
Europe. 

There are however other features of their mythology which 
belong to them exclusively, and which remind us rather of the 
sprightly and poetical imagination of the Greeks. We allude 
to their mode of attributing life to the inanimate objects of nature, 
rocks, brooks and trees; of peopling with supernatural beings 
the woods which surrounded them, the mountains between which 
they lived. “The Rusalki of the Russians, the Vila of the 
southern Slavic nations, the Leshie of several other tribes, 
nymphs, naiads, and satyrs, are still to be found in many popu- 
lar tales and songs. If, however, we have compared them to 
the poetical gods of the Greeks, we must not forget to add, that 
their character has less resemblance to these gods, who indeed 
appear only as ordinary men, with higher powers, more violent 
passions, and less limited lives, than it has to the northern Elf, 
and the German Nix and mountain Spirit—without heart and 
soul themselves, but always intermeddling with intrusive curiosi- 
ty in human affairs, however void of real interest in them ; re- 
vengeful towards the most trifling offence or the least neglect, 
and beneficent only to favourites arbitrarily chosen.® 

The earliest historians mention the Slavi as divided into sev- 
eral tribes and as speaking different dialects. ‘There are no 
very ancient remains of their language, except those words or 
phrases, which we find scattered through the works of foreign 
writers; and these mostly perverted by their want of knowledge. 
Besides these we have the names of places, of festivals, partly 
still existing, and of some dignitaries, Knes, Zupan, etc. There 





6 See Girres Mythengeschichte der Asiatischen Welt, Heidelb. 1810. 
Kayssarov’s Versuch einer Slavischen Mythologie, Gitting. 1804. Do- 
brovsky’s Slavin, p. 401—416. Durich Bibliotheca Slavica, Buda 17995. 
J. Potocki’s Voyages dans quelques parties de la Basse Saxe pour la 
recherche des antiquités Slaves, etc. Hamb. 1795. 
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are indeed among the popular songs of the Bohemians, Servians, 
Russians, and several other tribes, many which are evidently 
derived from the pagan period ; but as they have been preserv- 
ed only by tradition, we must of course assume, that their dic- 
tion has been changed almost in the same proportion, as the 
language of common life, Hence national songs, before they 
have been fixed by letters, are always to be considered as much 
safer proofs for the genius, than for the language of a people. It 
is however probable that at least one Slavic idiom was cultivated 
to a certain degree in very ancient times; for from the single 
circumstance, that Cyril’s translation of the Bible, written ir the 
middle of the ninth century, bears the stamp of uncommon per- 
fection in its forms and of a great copiousness, it is sufficiently 
evident that the language must have been the means of expres- 
sion for thinking men, several centuries before. There is in- 
deed no doubt, thet the state of the language as it appears in 
that translation, required no short interval of preparation. 

The first attempts to convert portions of the Slavic race to 
Christianity were probably made before the seventh century ; 
but it was only at the beginning of the ninth, that they became 
partially successful. As this event was the dawn of a better day, 
the history of their language and literature begins only at that 
time. But before we enter into the examination of the different 
branches, we must not neglect to direct the eye of the reader to 
the whole trunk. ‘This, in the most ancient times, appears to 
have ramified into two principal stems, the eastern and the west- 
ern; the former comprehending the Russians, Servians, Croa- 
tians, and Vindes or Slovenzi; and the latter or western stem, 
comprising the Bohemians, Poles, and the Prussian and Saxon 
Slavic races, remnants of the old Scrabae. The following enu- 
meration of the still existing distinct nations of the Slavic race, 
may serve to give a clearer view of them.’ 

7 A boundless confusion reigns in the classification of the Slavic 
nations among the earlier historians and philologists. It was the 
learned Dobrovsky of Prague, who first brought light into this chaos 
and established a classification, founded on a deep and thorough ex- 
amination of all the different dialects, and acknowledged by the equally 
high authority of Kopitar. Adelung in his Mithridates, Vol. II. p. 
1610 sq. has adopted it; the specific names however, Antes and Sla- 
vi, which he applies to the two great divisions, and which were first 
used by Jornandes, are arbitrary and less distinct than those adopted 
by Dobrovsky and Kopitar, who divide all Slavic nations into the 
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A. Eastern Srem. 
I. Russtan Branch. 


1. Russtans. The Russians of Slavic origin form the bulk 
of the population of the European part of Russia. All the 
middle provinces of this vast empire are almost exclusively in- 
habited by a people of purely Slavic extraction ; and almost all 
the Slavi, who are scattered through Asiatic Russia, belong to 
the same race. More mixed with Russniaks are the Cossaks of 
Malo-Russia, who are partly descendants of Slavi, partly of 
Tartars and Circassians ; and dwell along the rivers Bog, Don, 
and Dnieper, the Euxine, and the sea of Azof. The Lettones 
in Courland and the Lithuanians in Grodno, Wilna, and Byali- 
stock, with the same language and by some historians considered 
as a Slavic race degenerated in very ancient times, are probably a 
distinct people or a Finnish-Scythian tribe. The whole sum of 
the Russian Slavic population, belonging to the Greek church, 
amounts to thirty two millions. 

2. Roussniaks, or Rurnenrans. In Malo-Russia, Poland, 
Galicia, Bukowina, and in the northern part of Hungary, about 
three millions, all of them belonging to the oriental church indeed, 
but partly to the Greek-Catholic or united church. 


Il. Servian Branch. 


1. Buteartans, in the Turkish province Sofia Vilayeti, be- 


North-Western and South-Eastern Stems, Still more distinct, and not 
admitting any misunderstanding, would have been the terms ‘ North- 
ern and Western,’ and ‘ Southern and Eastern, division; which indeed 
can be the only proper meaning of those appellations, The Slovaks 
in Hungary, for instance, who belong to the first division, cannot prop- 
erly be called a .Vorth-Western people ; and the Russians who belong 
to the second, still less a South-Eastern nation. The origin from 
the South is common to all the Slavic tribes; hence the appellation 
of Northern and Southern can be applied to them merely in a rela- 
tive sense ; and that portion of the Slavic race which inhabits Rus- 
sia, never is known to have lived in a more southern region than 
their Bohemian brethren. To avoid misapprehension, we prefer a 
division of the Slavi into Eastern and Western Stems. In other res- 
pects, we have, in our sketch, principally followed Schaffarik’s History 
of the Slavic Language and Literature, Geschichte der Slavischen 
Sprache und Literatur, Buda 1826, a work of great merit, to which 
we are indebted, as we take pleasure in acknowledging, for whatever 
little merit our essay may possess, 
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tween the Danube, the Euxine, the Balkan, and Servia, about 
600,000 in number; most of them belonging to the Greek 
church, and a small part of them Catholics. 

2. Servians. Servia, between the rivers Timock, Drina, 
Save and Danube, and the Balkan, as a Turkish province called 
Serf Vilayeti, has more than 800,000 inhabitants. In earlier 
times, and especially at the end of the seventeenth century, many 
of them emigrated to Hungary, where now, exclusively of their 
near relatives the Slavonians, 350,000 Servians are settled. 
Total 1,150,000, belonging to the Greek church. 

3. Bosnians, between Dalmatia, the Balkan mountains, and 
the rivers Drina, Verbas and Save; about 350,000 in number. 
There are of late many Mohammedans among them, who still 
retain their language and most of their Slavic customs. The 
Majority however remain Christians, most of them belonging to 
the Greek church ; about 100,000 are Roman Catholics. 

4. Monrenecrines (Tchernogortzi). The Slavic inhabit- 
ants of the Turkish province Albania, among the mountains of 
Montenegro, which extend themselves from Bosnia to the sea 
coast as far as Antivari. This remarkable people the Turks 
have never been able to subjugate completely. They enjoy a 
sort of military-republican freedom. Their chief head is a 
bishop of very limited . Between 30,000 and 60,000 
souls, belonging to the Eastern church. 

5. Stavonians. Inhabitants of the Austrian kingdom of 
Slavonia, and the duchy of Syrmia, between Hungary and Bos- 
nia in the North and South, 500,000 in number. A small ma- 
jority belongs to the Roman, the rest to the Greek church. 

6. Datmatians. The country along the Adriatic, between 
Croatia and Albania, together with the adjacent islands, is 
called the kingdom of Dalmatia, and likewise belongs at present 
to the Austrian empire. It has about 300,000 inhabitants, and 
adjoins on the N. E.. Herzegovina, a part of the Turkish district 
of Bosnia, where live about 80,000 Dalmatians. Total 380, 
000 ; all Roman Catholics, with the exception of about 70,000 
who belong to the Eastern church. 


Ill. Croatian Branch. 


The Austrian kingdom of Croatia of our time, between Sty- 
ria, Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, and the Adriatic, is 
not the ancient Croatia of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. To- 
gether with the Croatian colonists in Hungary and the inhabit- 
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ants of the Turkish Sandshak Banialouka, it contains about 
730,000 souls. Of these 174,000 belong to the Greek church ; 
the others are Catholics. 


IV. Vindish Branch, or Slovenzi. 


This comprises the Slavic inhabitants of the duchy of Styria, 
of the kingdom of Illyria, (the two Austrian duchies, Carinthia 
and Carniola), and of the banks of the rivers Muhr and Raab 
in Hungary. With the exception of a few Protestants they 
are all Catholics, about 800,000 in number. . They call them- 
selves Slovenzi, but are known by foreign writers under the 
name of Vindes. 


B. Western Stem. 


I. Bohemian Branch. 


. 1. Bonemians (Tchekes). 2. Monavians. These are the 

Slavic inhabitants of the kingdom of Bohemia and Margravate 
of Moravia, both belonging to the Austrian empire. They 
amount to about 3,700,000 ; of whom 100,000 are Protestants, 
the rest Catholics. 


Il. Slovakish Branch. 


Almost all the northern part of Hungary is inhabited by Slo- 
vaks; besides this, they are scattered through the whole of that 
country, and speak different dialects. They are 1,800,000 in 
number ; two thirds Catholics and one third Protestants. 


Ill. Polish Branch. 


Inhabitants of the old kingdom of Poland, of the Saag 


called since 1772 the Russian-Polish, of the duchy of Posen, of 
the Austrian kingdom of Galicia, and the republic of Cracow. 
Further, the Slavic part of the population of Silesia. They 
amount to ten millions, all Catholics, excepting half a million of 
Protestants. 


IV. Sorabian-Vendish Branch. 


Remnants of the old Sorabae and several other Slavic races, 
in Lusatia, and some parts of Brandenburg. About 200,000, 
Protestants and Catholics. 
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There is no doubt, that besides the races here enumerated, 
there are Slavic tribes scattered through Germany, Transylvania, 
Moldavia and Walachia, nay, through the whole of Turkey ; as 
for instance the T'chaconic dialect, spoken in the eastern part of 
ancient Sparta and unintelligible to the other Greeks, has been 
proved by one of the most distinguished philologists to have 
been of Slavic origin.® But to ascertain their number, at any 
rate very small, would be a matter of impossibility, and in every 
respect of little consequence. 

As we distinguish among the nations of the Slavic race two 
great families, the connexion of whose members among each other 
is entirely independent of their present geographical situation, we 
find also in the Slavic language the same marked distinction. 
To specify the marks, by which the etymologian recognizes to 
which of these families each nation belongs, seems to be here 
out of place. The reader, without knowing the language itself, 
would hardly be able to comprehend them sufficiently ; and he 
who understands it, will find better sources of information in phi- 
lological works. All that concerns us here, is the general char- 
acter, the genius of the language. For this purpose we will try 
to give in a few words a general outline of its grammar, exhibit- 
ing principally those features, which, as being common to all or 
most of its different dialects, seem to be the best adapted to ex- 
press its general character. 

The analogy between the Slavic and the Sanscrit languages 
consists indeed only in the similar sound of a great many words ; 
the construction of the former is purely European, and it has in 
this respect a nearer relation to the Greek, Latin and German ; 
with which idioms it has evidently been derived from the same 
source. The Slavic has three genders. Like the Latin, it 
























8 By Kopitar ; see the Wiener Jahrbiicher, 1822, Vol. XVII. Kas- 
tanica, Sitina, Gorica, and Prasto, are Slavic names. There is even 
a place called SxiaSoywei, Slavic village. Leake in his Researches 
observes that Slavic names of places occur throughout all Greece. 


9 The affinity of the Slavic and Greek languages it has recent- 
ly been attempted to prove in several works. Dankovsky in his 
work, Die Griechen als Sprachverioandle der Slaven, Presburg 1828, 
contends that a knowledge of the Slavic language is of the highest im- 
portance for the Greek scholar, as the only means by which he may 
be enabled to clear up obscure passages and to ascertain the signifi- 
eation of doubtful words. Among the historical proofs, he furnishes 
a vocabulary containing 306 Slavic and Greek words of striking anal- 
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knows no article ; at least not the genuine Slavic ; for those dia- 
lects which have lost their national character, like the Bulgarian, 
or those which have been corrupted by the influence of the Ger- 
man,’ employ the demonstrative pronoun as an article ; and the 
Bulgarian has borrowed the Albanian mode of suffixing one to 
the noun. For this very reason the declensions are more per- 
fect in Slavic than in German and Greek ; for the different cases, 
as in Latin, are distinguished by suffixed syllables or endings. 
The singular has seven cases; the plural only six, the vocative 
having always the form of the nominative. As for the dual, a 
form however which the Slavic languages do not all possess, the 
nominative and accusative, the genitive and local, the dative and 
instrumental cases, are always alike. 

For the declensions of adjectives the Slavic has two principal 
forms, according as they are definite or indefinite. "The Old or 
Church Slavonic knows only two degrees of comparison, the 
positive and comparative; it has no superlative, or rather it has 
the same form for the comparative and superlative. This is 
regularly made by the suffix w, mostly united with one of those 
numerous sibilants, for which the English language has hardly 
letters or signs, sh, tsh, scht, etc. In the more modern dialects 





ogy. “Of three sisters,” he observes, “ one kept faithful to her mother 
tongue—the Slavic language ; the second gave to that common heritage 
the highest cultivation—the Greek language ; and the third mixed the 
mother tongue with a foreign idiom—the Latin language.” A work of 
the same tendency has been published in the Greek Language, by the 
Greek priest Constantine, Vienna 1828. It contains a vocabulary of 
800 pages of Russian and Greek words, corresponding in sound and 
meaning.—That these views are not new, is generally known ; al- 
though they hardly ever have been carried so far, except perhaps by 
the author of the History of Russia, Levesque, who considers the 
Latins as a Slavic colony; or by Solarich, who derived all modern 
languages from the Slavic. Gelenius in his Lericon Symphonum, 
1557, made the first etymological attempt in respect to the Slavic 
languages. In modern times, great attention has been paid to Sla- 
vic etymology by Dobrovsky, Linde, Adelung, Bantkje, Fritsch, 
and others. An Etymologicon Universale was published in 1811, at 
Cambridge in England, by W. Whiter.—Galiffe, in his Italy and its 
inhabitants, 1816 and 1817, started the opinion, that the Russian was 
the original language, and that the Old Slavonic and all the rest were 
only dialects, 


10 Or rather some writers in Lusatia and the Austrian provinces 
comprised in the kingdom of Illyria. 
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this deficiency has been supplied ; in most of them a superlative 
form is made by prefixing the particle nai ; e. g. in Servian, 
mudar, wise, mudrii, wiser, naimudrii, the wisest. ‘The Rus- 
sian, besides this and several other superlative forms, has one, 
that is more perfect, as proceeding from the adjective itself 
doroghti, dear, doroshe, dearer, doroshaishit, dearest. Equally 
rich is this language in augmentative and diminutive forms not 
only of the substantive but also of the adjective, a perfection in 
which even the Italian can hardly be compared to it; of which 
however all the Slavic dialects possess more or less. Almost all 
the Russian substantives have two augmentatives and three di- 
minutives ; some have even more. e abstain with some diffi- 
culty from adducing examples; but we are afraid of going be- 
yond our limits. It deserves to be mentioned as a peculiarity, 
that the Slavi consider only the first four ordinal numbers as ad- 
jectives, and all the following ones as substantives. For this 
reason, the governed word must stand in the genitive, instead of 
the accusative: osm sot (nom. sto), eight hundred. In all neg- 
ative phrases they employ likewise the genitive instead of the 
accusative. A double negation occurs in Slavic frequently, 
without indicating an affirmation ; for even if another negation 
has already taken place, they are accustomed to prefix to the 
verb the negative particle ne or nye. 

In respect to the verb, it is difficult to give a general idea of 
its character; for it is io the forms of this part of speech, that 
there reigns the greatest variety in the numerous dialects of the 
Slavic language. The same termination which in Old Slavonic 
and in Russian indicates invariably the first person of the present, 
uor gu, is in Servian that of the third person plural of the 
present and imperfect; and the general termination of the Ser- 
vian and the Polish for the first person of the present, am, em or 
im, is in Old Slavonic and Russian used for the plural, em and 
im. There is however one fundamental form through all the 
Slavic dialects for the second person of the present, a termina- 
tion in ash, esh or ish; and this is consequently the person, by 
which it is to be recognized to what conjugation a verb belongs. 

The division of the verbs adopted in all other European Jan- 
guages into Active and Passive, seems to be useless in Slavic ; 
for their being active or passive has no influence upon their flex- 
ion; and the forms of the Latin Passive and Deponent must in 
Slavic be expressed by a circumlocution. A division of more 
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importance and springing from the peculiarity of the language 
itself, is that into verbs Perfect and Imperfect. Neither the 
Greek, nor the Latin, nor the German, nor any of the languages 
descending from them, admits of a similar distinction. It seems 
therefore difficult for persons not perfectly acquainted with any 
Slavic dialect, to form to themselves a clear idea of it. It is 
however one of their most striking features, which adds very 
considerably to their general richness and power. The relation 
in which the perfect and imperfect verbs stand to each other, is 
about the same as that of the perfect and imperfect tenses in 
the conjugation of the Latin verb. Perfect verbs express that 
an action takes place a single time, and therefore is entirely 
completed and past; from their very nature it results, that they 
have no imperfect tense, and their conjugation must be in general 
incomplete. Imperfect verbs express that the same action con- 
tinues. Both have in most cases the same radical syllable, and 
may be formed with a certain degree of freedom; thus in Ser- 
vian, viknuti, to cry once, vikati, to be crying ; umrtyeti, to die, 
umirati, to be dying. ‘There are however others, which stand 
in the same relation to each other without issuing from the same 
verbal stock ; e. g. in Servian, échuti and slushati, to hear ; 
retyjt and govoriti, to speak, etc. 

The Polish language, which is remarkably rich in every kind 
of flexion, has a still simpler and more regular way of forming 
also a frequentative out of almost every verb; e. g. czytam, | 
read, czyuvam, I read often ; biore, I take, bieram, I take often, 
etc. In Bohemian, in respect to grammar by far the most culti- 
vated of the Slavic languages, there is a refinement in the tenses, 
of which even the most perfect knowledge of the classical lan- 
guages gives hardly any idea, and the right use of which is sel- 
dom, if ever, acquired by foreigners. Duration, decision, repe- 
tition, all the different shades of time and purpose, which other 
languages have to cireumscribe in long phrases, the Bohemian 
expresses by a slight alteration of one or two syllables. 

Not less rich in these variations of the verb is the Russian. 
Besides a vast treasure of original, genuine indefinite verbs, 
as they call all those, which have the general character of the 
verb of other languages, without any allusion to the duration or 
continuance of the action, they have verbs simple, frequentative, 
and perfect, A single example will illustrate the fact : 
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Verb indefinite dvigat’," to move. 

Verb simple dvinut’, to move a single time. 

Verb frequentative dvigivat'’, to move repeatedly. 
Verb siilees sdvigat, to move completely. 


The reader may judge for himself of what precision, compact- 
ness, and energy, a language is capable, which has so little need 
of circumlocution. It must be mentioned, however, that not all 
these verbs are complete ; as indeed in many cases, it is obvious 
from their very nature, that many tenses must be wanting. It 
is probably for this reason, that some of the most distinguished 
grammarians do not acknowledge this division of the verb itself; 
but put all its variations under the conjugation of a single verb, 
as different tenses,—a proceeding, which contributes much to 
make the Slavic grammar a horror to all foreigners. 

If this short and meagre sketch is hardly sufficient to give 
the reader an idea of the richness, precision, and general per- 
fectibility of the Slavic languages, it will be still more difficult 
to reconcile his mind to their sound ; against which the most de- 
cided prejudices exist among all foreigners. The old Slavic 
alphabet has forty-six letters ; from this variety it can justly. be 
concluded that the language had originally at least nearly as 
many different sounds, although a great part of them are no 
longer to be found in the modern Slavic languages. It is true 
that all the dialects are comparatively poor in vowels, and like the 
oriental languages, utterly deficient in diphthongs.’ They have 
neither the oe nor ue, which the Germans consider as the best 
sounds of their idiom ; nor the Greek ¢, ve, av, év, etc. still less 
the variety of pronunciation of one and the same vowel, pe- 
culiar to the English. The Poles, Russians, and Bohemians, 
possess however a twofold i,'4 a finer and a coarser one, the 
latter of which is not to be found in any other European lan- 


1l The t‘ signifies the Yehr, or so-called soft sign of the Russians in 
addition to the t. This letter not existing in the English language, 
we have endeavoured to supply it in the best possible way by the as- 
pirate of the Greek language, which when it follows 1, is not very un- 
like it; e. g. yvxt jjusgov, written vuyPjusgor. The real sound, how- 
ever, is more like the German soft ch after t, as in Stddtchen, Hiitchen. 

'2 They are to be compared with the Latin verbs frequentative, as 
Sactitare instead of facere, cursitare instead of currere, etc. 


13 With the exception of the Slovakish dialect. 
4 Pronounce the i as in the word machine. 
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guage; and the Poles besides this have nasal vowels, as other 
languages have nasal consonants.® 

It is a striking peculiarity, that Slavic words very seldom be- 
gin with a pure a,'® hardly ever with e.7 There are in the 
whole Russian language, only two words of Slavic origin, which 
have an initial e, and about twenty foreign ones in which this 
letter has been preserved in its purity; in all the rest the ¢ is in- 
troduced by y; e. g. Yelisaveta, Elizabeth; yest’, it is, est; 
Yepiscop, episcopus, bishop; yeress, heresy, ete. The initial 
a is more frequent, and is especially preserved in most foreign 
proper names ; e. g. Alexander, Anna, etc. or in other foreign 
words, where they omit the H; as 4d, Hades, Hell, Alleluya, 
Hallelujah. But the natural tendency of the language is to in- 
troduce it likewise by y; thus they say yagnya, in preference 
to agnya, agous, although this last also is to be found in the old 
church books; yasti, to eat, yakor, anchor, yavor, maple, Ger- 
man ahorn.® ‘The o in the beginning of words is pure in most 
Slavic dialects, i. e. without a preceding consonant. In Rus- 
sian it sounds frequently more like an a than an 0; e. g. adin, 
one, instead of odin; atiotz, father, instead of ofetz. But the 
Vendes of Lusatia pronounce it vo ; as also the Bohemians in 
the language of common life ; although in higher style they have 
a pure initial o. ‘The Croatians, on the other hand, have no 
pure initial w; they say vuho, ear, instead of uho or ucho. 

As to consonants, there is a great variety in the Slavic lan- 
guages. There is however no f to be found in any genuine 
Slavic word; and even in words adopted from foreign languages, 
this letter has frequently changed its sound. So the Bohemian 
has made barwa from the German farbe, colour. In respect to 
the connexion of the Slavic with the Latin, it is interesting to 
compare bob with faba, bodu with fodio, vru with ferveo, peru 
with ferio, plamen with flamma, pishéala with fistula, etc. 

The greatest variety among the Slavic letters exists in the sib- 
ilants. Of these there are seven, perfectly distinct from each 
other ; some of which it would be difficult to denote by English 








15 The Portuguese a, é, etc. are apparently nasal vowels, but in 
reality only different modes of writing for am, em, etc. 


16 ‘The English a in father. 
17 Like the English e in they. 


18 Compare the smooth breathing of the Greeks, and the Shemitish 
Aleph or Elif. 
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characters.° They are the favourite sounds of the language. 
Not only the guttural sounds, g, ch, and k, but also d and ¢, 
are changed in many cases into analogous sibilants, according to 
fixed and very simple rules. On the other hand, the Slavic na- 
tions have a way of softening the harshness of the consonants, 
peculiar in that extent to them alone. The Frenchman has his / 
mouillé, the Spaniard his elle doblado and n, the Portuguese 
his /h and nh; the Slavic nations possess the same softening 
sound for almost all their consonants. Such is the usual termi- 
nation of the Russian verb in at‘ or it’, etc. where other Slavic 
nations say ati or iti, or those of the western branch ac or ec. 
In the same manner it occurs after initial consonants ; thus nyaso, 
meat ; djel, white ; ubov, love, etc. 

The letters / and r have in all Slavic languages the value of 
vowels; words like twrdy, witr, which judging from their ap- 
pearance a foreigner would despair of ever being able to pro- 
nounce, are always in metre used as words of two syllables. 
Thus Wlk, Srp, are not harsher than Wolk and Serp. We 
feel however that these examples cannot serve to refute the ex- 
isting prejudices against the euphony of the Slavic languages. 
Instead of ourselves, let one of their most eloquent and warmest 
advocates defend them against the reproach of roughness and 
harshness.” ‘‘Euphony and feminine softness of a language are 
two very different things. It is true that in most of the Slavic 
dialects, with the exception of the Servian, the consonants are 
predominant ; but if we censider a language in a philosophical 
point of view, the consonants, as being the signs of ideas, and 
the vowels, as being mere bearers in the service of the conso- 
nants, appear in a quite different light. ‘The more consonants, 
the richer is a language in ideas. Exempla sunt in promtu. 
The euphony of single syllables is only partial and relative; but 
the harmony of a whole language depends, on the euphonic 
sound of periods, words, syllables, and single letters. What lan- 
guage possesses these four elements of harmony in equal meas- 
ure? Too many vowels sound just as unpleasantly as too many 
consonants; a suitable number and interchange of both is requi- 
site to produce true harmony. Even harsh syllables belong to 
the necessary qualities of a language; for nature herself has 
harsh sounds, which the poet would be unable to paint without 


18 There is e. g. a single letter in old Slavonic and Russian for 
shish. The Pole writes szcz. 


20 Schaffarik in his Geschichte, etc. p. 40 sq. ' 
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harsh sounding tones. The roughness of the Slavic idioms, of 
which foreigners have complained so frequently, is therefore ex- 
clusively to be ascribed to the awkwardness of inexperienced 
or tasteless writers; or they are ridiculous mistakes of the rea- 
der, who, unacquainted with the language, receives the sounds 
with his eyes instead of his ears.”—‘ The pure and distinct 
vocalization, which does not leave it to the arbitrary choice of 
the speaker to pronounce certain vowels or to pass them over, 
as is the case in German, French, and English, gives at the same 
time to the Slavic languages the advantage of a regular quantity 
of their syllables, as in Greek ; which makes them better adapted 
than any other for imitating the old classic metres. We must 
confess, however, that this matter has been hitherto neglected in 
most of them, or has been treated with little intelligence. We 
mean to say: Each Slavic syllable is by its very nature either 
short or long ; since each Slavic vowel has a twofold duration, 
both short and long. ‘This natural shortening and lengthening 
of a syllable is, as with the Greeks, entirely independent of the 
grammatical stress or falling of the voice upon them, or in other 
words, of the prosodic tone ; the quantity being founded on the 
nature of the pronunciation, on the longer or shorter duration 
of the vowel itself, and not on the grammatical accent. This 
latter may lie just as well on syllables prosodically short, as on 
those which are long.” 

From these introductory remarks, we turn again to the his- 
torical part of our essay, referring the reader back to our di- 
vision of the whole Slavic race into the Eastern and Western 
Stems. There are three languages, perfectly distinct from each 
other, spoken by the- Eastern Slavic nations; besides that most 
remarkable Old or Church Slavonic, the language of their Bible, 
now no longer a living tongue, but still the inexhaustible source 
of the sublimest and holiest expressions for its younger sisters. 
Each of them possesses a literature of its own ; and one of them, 
the Servian, even a double literature ; for political circumstances 
and the influence of the early division of the oriental and occidental 
churches having unfortunately split the nation into two parts, 
caused them also to adopt two different methods of writing one 
and the same language, as we shall show in the sequel.” 


21 We abstain here from giving any historical references, as it would 
swell our notes to a book ; and historical notices, with the exception 
of those circumstances in immediate connexion with the language, 
cannot properly be expected here, All philological sources have 
been faithfully mentioned. 
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A. Eastern Stavi. 


1. History of the Old or Church Slavic (commonly called Sla- 
vonic) Language and Literature. 


It can hardly be doubted that in very ancient times the whole 
Slavic race spoke only one language. This seems however 
very early to have been broken up into several dialects; and 
such indeed must have been the natural result of the wide ex- 
tension of the people. Eginhard, the secretary and historian of 
Charlemagne, d. 839, calls the Slavic nations, whom his hero 
subjugated, Veletabae, Sorabae, Obotrites, and Bohemians; 
and mentions expressly that they did not all speak the same, but 
a very similar language. It would be difficult to decide what 
portion of the still existing Slavic tongue has kept itself the pu- 
rest; the Old Slavic has its Graecisms, the Servian its Turcisms, 
the Polish and Bohemian their Germanisms, the Russian its 
Tartarisms, Germanisms, and Gallicisms. No language in the 
world will ever resist the influence of the languages of its neigh- 
bours; and even the lofty Chinese wall cannot protect the in- 
habitants of that vast empire from corruptions in their language. 
It was formerly the general view, that the ecclesiastical Slavonic 
was to be considered as the mother of all the living Slavic dia- 
lects; and there are indeed even now a few philologians and 
historians, who still adbere to that opinion. The deeper inves- 
tigations of modern times, wherever an equal share of profound 
erudition and love of truth bas happened to be united in the 
same persons, have sufficiently proved, that the church Slavonic 
is to be considered, not as the mother of all the other Slavic 
languages, but as standing to them only inthe relation of an elder 
sister,—a dialect like them, but earlier developed and cultivated. 
The original mother-tongue, from which they were all derived, 
must have perished many centuries ago. But where the Old 
Slavonic was once spoken, and which of the still living dialects 
has been developed immediately out of it,—an honour to which all 
the nations of the eastern stem, and one of the western, aspire,— 
is a question which all the investigations and conclusions of able 
historians and philologians have not hitherto been able to answer 
in a satisfactory manner. The highest authorities in Slavic 
matters are divided on this point. 

The claims of the Russians are easily refuted, as utterly des- 
titute of any historical foundation. ‘The circumstance, however, 
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that the language of the Slavic Bible was in Russia, until the 
reign of Peter the Great, exclusively the language of books, con- 
firmed the natives for a long time in the belief, that the old Rus- 
sian and the church Slavic were one and the same language ; 
and that the modern Russian was the immediate descendant of 
the latter ; until modern criticism has better illustrated the whole 
subject.” 

The great similarity of the Slovakish language with the Old 
Slavic, especially of the national dialect spoken by those Slovaks, 
who live scattered through Hungary, and the correspondence of 
their grammatical forms and flexions, to a degree not found in 
any other Slavic language, seems to decide for the Slovaks. 
An historical basis is likewise not wanting to this hypothesis ; for 
the Slovaks belonged formerly to the great kingdom of Mora- 
via, where, according to all the ancient historians, Cyril and Me- 
thodius lived and taught the longest.” 

On the other side, the venerable Bohemian Abbot Dobrovsky, 
who has examined the opinions of his predecessors with more 
exactness and erudition, and investigated the nature of the dif- 
ferent Slavic dialects more deeply than any philologist before 
him, decides for the Servians. According to him, the Old 
Slavic was, in the time of Cyril and Methodius, the Servian- 
Bulgarian-Macedonian dialect, the language of the Slavi in 
Thessalonica, the birthplace of these two Slavic apostles.*4 

His grounds seemed indeed incontestible, until Kopitar, a 
name of equal authority and importance in Slavic matters, who 
formerly agreed with him,” proved in a later work,”* with reasons 
of no Jess weight, that the true home of the language of the 
Slavic Bible was to be sought among the Pannonic or Caran- 


22 See below in the History of the Russian Language and the so 
called Improvement of the Bible and church books. 

23 In modern times this view has been defended principally by Rus- 
sian philologists, the Metropolitan Eugene, Kalajdovitch, etc. 

24 See his Kyrill und Method, Prague, 1823. Schloezer considers 
likewise the Old Slavic as a Bulgarian dialect of the ninth century. 
See his Northern History, p. 330. In another place he calls it the 
mother of the other Slavic languages ; see his Nestor, I. p. 46. 

25 In his Grammar of the Slavic Language in Carniola, Carinthia, 
and Styria. 

26 Jahrbiicher der Literatur, Vienna 1822, Vol. XVII. Grimm is of 


the same opinion ; see the preface to his translation of Vuk Stephano- 
vitch’s Servian Grammar. 
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tano-Slavi, the Slovenzi or Vindes of the present times.* 
These were Methodius’ own diocesans; for their instruction 
the Scriptures were first translated, and only carried by the two 
brethren, at a later period, to the Bulgarians and Moravians, 
who easily understood the kindred dialect. 

Be this as it may, the Old Slavonic has long since become the 
common property of all the Slavic nations, and its treasures are 
for all of them an inexhaustible mine. Dobrovsky counted in 
it 1605 radical syllables.27 Hence, it is not only rich in its 
present state, but has in itself the inestimable power of augment- 
ing its richness, the faculty of creating new forms of expression 
for new ideas. But its great perfection does not consist alone 
in this multiplicity of words. Schloezer, the great historian and 
linguist, justly observes: “Among all modern languages the 
Slavonic (Old Slavic) is one of those which are most fully de- 
veloped. With its richness and other perfections I have here 
no concern. How it became so, the history of its cultivation 
sufficiently explains. Its model was the Greek language, in 
those days the most cultivated in the world ; although Cedrenus 
no longer wrote like Xenophon. No idiom was more capable 
than the Slavonic of adopting the beauties of the Greek. The 
translators, intending a literal version, and not like Caedmon the 
Anglo-Saxon, or Otfried the German, a mere poetic metaphrase, 
were in a certain measure compelled to subdue their own lan- 
guage, to make it flexible, to invent new turns, in order faithfully 
to imitate the original.” °° 

After having ceased for centuries to be a language of com- 
mon life, the Old Slavic has of course lost that kind of pliancy 
and facility, which only a living language, employed to express 
all the daily wants of men, can possibly acquire. But for this 
same reason it has gained infinitely in solemnity and dignity. 
Imposing by its very sound, exciting in the minds of millions 
sanctifying religious associations, it seems to have grown almost 
unfit for any vulgar use, and exclusively devoted to holy, or at 
least to serious and dignified subjects. 

There are, as we have mentioned above, many circumstances, 
which seem to justify the opinion, that the Slavi were very early 
in possession of a degree of cultivation, which makes it indeed 


* See above, p. 336. 


27 Dobrovsky’s Entwurf zu einer allgemeinen Slavischen Etymologie, 
Prague 1812. See alsu the Slovanka of this celebrated scholar. 


% Schlizer’s Nestor, III. p. 224. 
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difficult to believe, that they should not have known how to read 
and write before the ninth century. Neighbours of the Greeks, 
and in constant intercourse with them ; both as a nation, by war 
and traffic, and through individuals who lived at the court of 
Constantinople ; it can hardly be supposed that no earlier attempt 
should have been made, to adapt the Greek alphabet to the Sla- 
vic language, or to invent a new one, founded on that basis. 
There is however not a single satisfactory proof, that this was 
ever done with any degree of success before that time ; not- 
withstanding all the grounds by which some modern writers, 
zealous and eloquent advocates of this opinion, have endeav- 
oured to support it.*” All the legends and early historical annals 
agree in calling Cyril the inventor of the Slavic alphabet. 

This alphabet, as arranged by Cyril, is founded on the Greek. 
In arranging it, Cyril employed all the Greek characters, al- 
though a few of them have so much altered their shape in the 
course of time, as hardly to be recognized in their present form, 
e.g. the Z and the Hof the Greeks. The first has the English, 
not the Greek pronunciation of that letter; the latter in its 
altered shape is the common J of the Slavic language, and thus 
corresponds with the pronunciation of the modern Greeks. The 
H or Eta in an unaltered form, on the other hand, is the NW of 
the Slavic alphabet. The Greek B, 8, went over into the still 
softer sound of V, v,* and another sign was selected for Buki 
or B. This and all the characters to denote Slavic sounds, 
which he did not find in the Greek alphabet, Cyril took from 
other oriental languages, wherever he could find similar sounds ; 
and thus very judiciously avoided that accumulation of letters to 
mark a single sound, which occur so often in all the systems of 
writing derived from the Latin. In this manner he extended 
his alphabet to forty-six characters or signs; some of them 
indeed merely signs for expressing shades of pronunciation, 
which in other languages are denoted by marks, points, etc. 
Some others are not pronounced at all, and seem, at least ac- 
cording to the present state of the Slavic languages, utterly su- 
perfluous. Hence the Russians and Servians have diminished 
the number of their letters considerably ; although the Russian 
has still some which could be amalgamated with others, or en- 
tirely omitted. Whether the Old Slavonic actually had, at the 





29 Rakoviecky, in his edition of the Pravda Russka, Warsaw 1820 
—22. Katancsich, Specimen Philologiae et Geographia, etc. 1795. 
* Asin Modern Greek ; see Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, § 3. 2. 
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time of Cyril’s invention, so many different shades of sound, it 
would be difficult to decide at present, after that language has 
existed for so many centuries as a mere language of books. 
Cyril, or, according to his baptismal name, Constantine, and 
Methodius his brother, belong among the benefactors of man- 
kind; for it was they, who procured for the Slavic nations so 
early as the ninth century the inestimable privilege of reading 
the Holy Scriptures in a language familiar to their ears and 
minds; whilst the sacred volume yet remained, for centuries 
after, inaccessible to all the other European Christians, the ex- 
clusive property of the priesthood. They were born in Thes- 
salonica, in the early part of the ninth century, of a noble family ; 
it does not appear whether of Greek or of Slavic extraction. 
Macedonia, of which province Thessalonica was in the times of 
the Romans the capital, was inhabited by many Slavi at a very 
early period. Constantine, who obtained by his learning and 
abilities the surname of the Philosopher, could have learned 
Slavic here, even without belonging to the Slavic nation. Asa 
flourishing commercial city, this place was peculiarly favourable 
for learning languages; and it was probably here too, that Con- 
stantine learned Armenian ; for his introducing several Arme- 
nian letters into the Slavic alphabet seems to prove, that this 
language was not unknown to him. When grown up his parents 
sent him to Byzantium, where he entered the clerical profession. 
There came ambassadors from the Khazares, a Hunnic- 
Tartaric tribe, to the emperor Michael, to ask for a teacher in 
Christianity. On the recommendation of Ignatius, Constantine 
was chosen for this mission, as being particularly qualified by his 
eloquence and piety. On the road he stopped for some time in 
Cherson on the Dnieper, where he learned the Khazaric lan- 
guage. The empire of the Khazares extended from the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea, across the Caucasian isthmus and the 
peninsula of Taurida, as far as to Moldavia and Walachia. 
Several Slavic tribes were tributary to them; but about the 
middle of the ninth century, at the time of Cyril’s mission, their 
power began to decline ; their vassals became their enemies, and 
gradually their conquerors ; until towards the end of the tenth 
and at the beginning of the eleventh century, their empire became 
entirely extinct.* Constantine converted and baptized their Khan, 


* See Rees’ Cyclopedia, art, Khazares ; where however it is incor- 
rectly said that they were a Turkish tribe. ’ 


Vou. IV. No. 14. 45 
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whose example was followed by a great part of the nation. It 
was probably after he had returned from this mission, that Cyril 
went to convert the Bulgarians. At this time, or just before, 
according to Dobrovsky’s opinion, he invented the Slavic 
letters, and translated the Gospels, during his stay in Byzan- 
tium. Between A. D. 861 and 863, there came another em- 
bassy to the emperor, from the Moravian prince Rostislav, who 
asked for ateacher, not only to instruct bis subjects in Christiani- 
ty more perfectly than it had been done before, but also to teach 
them to read. Most of the Moravians were already baptized. 
Constantine, accompanied by his brother Methodius, was sent to 
Moravia, where the people received them with expressions of joy. 
They introduced here the Slavic liturgy, and preached in the Sla- 
vic language. One peculiar circumstance served to give to their 
persons a more than common sanctity. Constantine had been 
so fortunate as to discover in Cherson the bones of the holy 
Clement, relicts which he everywhere carried with him. After 
three or four years, the pope invited the two brethren to Rome, 
where the possession of these relics procured him great honour 
and distinction. The pope Adrian, followed by the clergy and 
le, met them and their treasure before the gates of the city. 
th the brothers were consecrated as bishops ; those of their 
Moravian disciples who had accompanied them to Rome, were 
made priests and deacons. Constantine received the consecra- 
tion, but did not accept the diocese allotted to him. With the 
permission of the pope, he adopted the name of Cyril, and died 
forty days afterwards, Feb. 13, A. D. 868. His remembrance 
is cherished as holy by the Slavic nations; and even as early as 
A.D.1056, we find in the calendar of the Evangelium of Ostromir, 
the fourteenth of February set down for the celebration of his 
memory. 

Methodius returned to Moravia the same year, A. D. 868. 
He was what was called an episcopus regionarius, and had 
therefore no fixed residence. In the letters of pope John VIII, 
he is called bishop of Moravia and Pannonia. The first of these 
countries was at this period the theatre of bloody wars; the Sla- 
vic inhabitants of the other had been already as early as A. D. 
798 converted to Christianity by German priests. In conse- 
quence of this, Methodius found the Latin worship established 
here, and the Latin language in use. The innovation made by 
him, however, was of course greatly favoured by the people, 
who for the first time heard the gospel read to them in a lan- 
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guage they understood. But it found the more, opposition with 
the priests. ‘The whole jealousy of the Roman church seems 
to have been awakened by Methodius’ proceedings. He found 
however a protector in the pope himself, who feared perhaps an 
entire alienation of the Slavic population, and their transition to 
the Oriental church. But he was at the same time desirous to 
preserve the whole authority of the Latin language. In a letter 
to the Moravian prince Svatopluk, he enjoins expressly, “ that 
in all the Moravian churches the gospel, for the sake of the 
greater dignity, should be read first in Latin, and afterwards 
translated into Slavic for the people ignorant of the Latin.” 

The question, what part of the Scriptures was translated by 
Cyril himself, what by his brother, and what supplements were 
made by their immediate successors, can now hardly be an- 
swered in a satisfactory manner. ‘The honour of the invention 
of the alphabet appears to belong exclusively to Cyril; but in 
the sacred work of translation, Methodius was not less active, 
and his merits in respect to the conversion and instruction of the 
Slavi, were more favoured by a longer life. According to John, 
exarch of Bulgaria, Cyril translated only selections from the 
Gospels and the Apostle, as the book of Acts and the apostolic 
epistles are together called in Slavic; i.e. a Lectionarium, or 
extracts from those parts of the Scriptures, arranged in such a 
way as to serve as a lesson for every sacred day through the 
whole year. The Russians call such a collection 4prakoss, the 
Greeks evayyedla, éxAoyadia. A work of this description is the 
above mentioned Evangelium of Ostromir, of the year 1056, 
written out expressly for the domestic use of Ostromir, posadnik® 
of Novogorod, a near relation of the grand-duke of Izjaslav. 
It is however more probable, that Cyril translated at first the 
whole of the Gospels, as still contained in a Codex of A. D. 1144, 
in the library of the Synod of Moscow. The Presbyter of Dio- 
clea, who wrote about A. D. 1161, ascribes to Cyril not only the 
translation of the Gospels, but also of the Psalter ;** and at a 
later period that of the whole Old and New Testaments, as well 
as of the ** Massa,” i. e. the Greek liturgy of Basilius and Chry- 
sostom. This opinion has since been generally received. > 
respect to the Old Testament, however, it is much to be doubted ; 


3° Posadnik is about the same as Mayor. 


31 In the Slavic version of the Chronicle of Dalmatia, discovered in 
the sixth century, the Epistles instead of the Psalter are named. 
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since no ancient Codex of it exists, or has ever been proved to 
have existed. As to the New Testament, the Apocalypse must 
at any rate be excepted. 

What part of the translation was performed by Methodius 
does not appear. John, exarch of Bulgaria, who lived in the 
same century, translated the books of Johannes Damascenus 
into Slavic. In the course of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
the Russian and Servian princes called many learned Greeks, 
versed in the Slavic language, into their empires, that they might 
continue the holy work of translation. From the historian Nes- 
tor it appears, that the Proverbs of Solomon existed in the twelfth 
century in Slavic. The book of Wisdom, Ecclesiastes, the 
Prophets, and Job were translated in Servia in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century ; the Pentateuch in Russia or Poland A. D. 
1400, or about that time. It is certain that towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, the whole Bible was already translated into 
Old Slavic. According to Dobrovsky, the different parts of it 
were not collected until after A. D. 1488, when the Bohemian 
Bible of Prague was printed. ‘This latter served as a model for 
the arrangement of the Slavonic Bible; what was wanting was 
at that time supplied, and those books of the Old Testament 
which had been translated from the Greek, were reviewed and 
corrected according to the Vulgate. ‘The Codex of Moscow of 
A. D. 1499, the most ancient existing copy of the whole Bible in 
the Old Slavic, is probably at the same time the first which was 
ever wholly completed. 

The domains of the Old Slavic language, which seemed at 
first to be of very great extent, were soon, by the well known 
jealousy of the Roman church, limited to Russia and Servia. 
In Bohemia, which owed its conversion to German priests, the 
Slavic liturgy seems never to have been generally introduced ; 
and the old Slavic church language has therefore exerted only a 
very inconsiderable influence on the Bohemian. In Poland too, 
the Slavic liturgy was only tolerated, although the first books 
with Cyrillic types were printed there. In Moravia, Pannonia, 
and Illyria, the Slavonic worship was, after some struggle, sup- 
planted by the Latin; the language however was partly saved; 
and that in a very singular way. 

At a synod held at Salona in Dalmatia in A. D. 1060, 
Methodius, notwithstanding several popes had been his patrons, 
was declared a heretic ; and it was resolved that henceforth no 
mass should be read but in the Latin or Greek language. From 
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the decrees of that synod, it appears that they took the Gothic 
and Slavonic for the same idiom. A great part of the inhabit- 
ants of Illyria remained nevertheless faithful to their language, 
and to a worship familiar to their minds through that language. 
A singular means was found by some of the shrewder priests, to 
reconcile their inclinations with the jealous despotism of Rome. 
A new alphabet was invented, or rather the Cyrillic letters were 
altered and transformed in such a way, as to approach in a 
certain measure to the Coptic characters. To give some au- 
thority to the new invention, it was ascribed to Jerome himself, 
who was a native of Dalmatia. This is the so-called Glagolitic 
alphabet, used by the Slavic priests of Dalmatia and Croatia 
until the present time.** Cyril’s translation of the Bible and 
the liturgic books were copied in these characters with a very 
few deviations in the language ; which probably had their foun- 
dation in the difference of the Dalmatian dialect, or were the 
result of the progress of time; for this event took place in A. 
D. 1220, at least 360 years after the invention of the Cyrillic 
alphabet. With this modification, the priests succeeded in sat- 
isfying both the people and the chair of Rome. It sounded 
the same to the people, and looked different to the pope. The 
people submitted easily to the ceremonies of the Roman cath- 
olic song if only their beloved language was preserved ; and 
the pope, fearing justly the transition of the whole Slavic pop- 
ulation of those provinces to the Greek church, permitted the 
mass to be read in Slavonic, in order to preserve his influence 
in general. ‘The reader will find more on this subject in the sequel, 
under the head of Servian, Dalmatian, and Glagolitic literature. 

According to Vostokof, a modern Russian writer of distinc- 
tion,® the history of the Old Slavic or Church language and its 
literary cultivation, divides itself into three periods : 

1. From Cyril, or from the ninth century, to the thirteenth 


32 It must be mentioned here, that by all old writers a more ven- 
erable, and mostly a very ancient origin, has been claimed for the 
Glagolitic alphabet. By some it has been derived from the Runes of 
the Goths and Gete ; by others from the Thracians and Phrygians, 
etc. Dobrovsky has however proved by irrefutable arguments, that 
it is not older than the thirteenth century. The above narrative rests 
on his authority. See his Glagolitica, Prague, 1807. Schaffarik’s 
Geschichte, etc. p. 240. 


33 In his essay, “On the Old Slavic Language ;” see the Russian 
periodical: Treatises of a Society of friends of Russian Literature, 
No. XVII. Mosc. 1820, 
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century. This is the ancient genuine Slavonic; as appears 
from the manuscripts of that period. 

2. From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. This is the 
middle age of the Slavonic, as altered gradually by Russian 
copyists, and full of Russisms. 

3. From the sixteenth century to the present time. This 
comprises the modern Slavonic of the church books printed in 
Russia and Poland ; especially after the so-called Improvement 
of those writings. 

The most ancient documents of the Old Slavic language, are 
not older than the middle of the eleventh century. ‘There has 
been indeed recently discovered a manuscript of the trans- 
lation of John of Damascus, written by John, exarch of Bul- 
garia, in the ninth century. Vostokof however proves on philo- 
logical grounds, that it cannot be the original, but is a Jater copy. 
The abovementioned Evangelium of Ostromir (1056) is the 
earliest monument of the language, as to the age of which no 
doubt exists. It is preserved in the imperial library at St. Pe- 
tersburg. According to Vostokof this is the third, or perhaps 
the fourth copy of Cyril’s own translation. This latter is irre- 
trievably lost, as well as the copy which was made for Vladimir 
the Great, a hundred years afterwards. 

Only a few years younger is a Sbornik, A. D. 1073, or a col- 
lection of ecclesiastical writings, discovered in the year 1817, 
and a similar Sbornik of 1076; the former in a convent near 
Moscow, the other now in the library of the imperial Her- 
mitage of St. Petersburg. Farther: the Evangelium of Mis- 
tislav, written before the year 1125, for the prince Mistislav 
Vladimirowitch ; and another Evangelium of the year 1143, 
both at present in ecclesiastical libraries at Moscow. 

Besides these venerable documents, there are several inscrip- 
tions on stones, crosses, and monuments, of equal antiquity ; 
and a whole series of political documents, contracts, ordinances, 
and similar writings ; among which one of the most remarkable is 
the oldest manuscript of the Pravda Russkaya,™ a collection of 
the laws of Jaroslav, A. D. 1280. The libraries of the Russian 
convents possess a large number of manuscripts, some of which 


34 This remarkable manuscript was not known before 1738, when 
it was discovered in the chronicles of Novogorod. It has since been 
published in six different editions, the first prepared by Schlézer 1767, 
the last by the Polish scholar Rakowiecky, enriched with remarks and 
illustrations. See note 29. 
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are of great value. The Synodal library at Moscow alone, has a 
treasure of 700 Old Slavic Codices. Many of them are out of the 
earliest period. The Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg 
possesses 250 Slavic manuscripts ; and what treasures are buried 
in the convents of Servia, Bulgaria, and Mount Athos, has never 
yet been investigated. Among the libraries of foreign coun- 
tries, those of Vienna and the Vatican are rich in Old Slavic 
manuscripts; and there is hardly any large collection of books 
in Europe, which has not some of more or less value to exhibit. 

The number of these monuments of the Old Slavonic 
augments considerably in the second period; and we fiod 
ourselves the more obliged to be satisfied with mentioning only 
the most important among them. At the head of these, stands 
undoubtedly the Laurennan Codex, or the oldest existing copy 
of Nestor’s Annals, A. D. 1377, now in the imperial library at 
St. Petersburg. Nestor, a monk in a convent near Kief, born 
A. D. 1056, was the father of Russian history. He wrote An- 
nals in the Old Slavic language, which form the basis of Slavic 
history, and are of importance for the whole history of the mid- 
dle ages. They were first printed in A. D. 1767, and subse- 

uently in four editions, the last in 1796. Schlézer, the great 

a historian, who published them anew in 1802—9, with 
atranslation, added considerably to their original value by a 
critical and historical commentary upon them. 

The third period begins with the sixteenth century. In the 
course of time, and after passing through the hands of so many 
ignorant copyists, the holy books had of course undergone a 
change; nay, were in some parts grown unintelligible. The 
necessity of a revision was therefore very strongly felt. In A. 
D. 1512, the Patriarch of Constantinople, at the request of 
the Tzar Basilius Ivanovitch, sent a learned Greek, monk of 
Mount Athos, to Moscow, to revise the church books, and to 
correct them according to the Greek originals. As this person 
some years afterwards fell into disgrace and could not accom- 
plish the work, it was taken up repeatedly in the course of the 
same and the following century, until the revision of the liturgi- 
cal books was pronounced to be finished in A. D. 1667; but 
that of the Bible not before A. D. 1751. The principles on 
which this revision, or, as it was called, Improvement, was made, 
were in direct contradiction with the reverence due to the genius 
of the Slavic language. The revisers, in their unphilosophical 
mode of proceeding, tried only to imitate the Greek original, 
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and to assimilate the grammatical part of the language as much 
as possible to the Russian of their own times. They all acted in 
the conviction, that the language of the Bible and liturgical books 
was merely obsolete Russian. Even the latest revisers of the 
Bible, in 1751, knew nothing of Cyril or Methodius; and had no 
doubt that the first translation was made in Russia under Vladi- 
mir the Great, A. D. 988, in the language which was then spoken. 

Such other works in Old Slavic, as were the productions of 
this period, seem rather to belong to the history of the Russian 
and Servian literature. We have seen from the preceding, that 
the Old Slavic had altered considerably ; nay, was in a certain 
measure amalgamated with those dialects. We shall see in the 
sequel, how it was gradually exchanged for them.* 

The printing of works in the Old Slavic at the present day, is 
almost exclusively limited to the Bible and to what is in imme- 
diate connexion with it. The first printed Slavonic work was 
set in Glagolitic letters. This was a missal of A. D. 1483.* 
The earliest Cyrillic printing office was founded about A. D. 
1490, at Kracow, by Svaipold Feol. Nearly at the same time, 
1492, they began in Servia and Herzegovina to print with Cyril- 
lic types. In A. D. 1519, a Cyrillic-Slavonic printing office 
was established at Venice; and about the same time, a part of 
the Old Testament in the White-Russian dialect, printed with 
Cyrillic letters, was published at Prague in Bohemia. 

In Russia, now the principal seat of the eastern Slavic litera- 
ture, printing was not introduced until after the middle of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The first work was published in Moscow 


35 According to Vostokof, the dialects of all the Slavic nations de- 
viated not only much less from each other at the time of Cyril’s trans- 
lation than they now do; but were even in the middle of the eleventh 
century still so similar, that the different nations were able to under- 
stand each other, about as well as the present inhabitants of the differ- 
ent provinces of Russia understand each other. The difference of the 
Slavic dialects was then almost exclusively limited to the lexical part 
of the language ; the grammatical varieties which exist among them 
at the present day, had not then arisen. The principal features which 
distinguish the Russian of the present day from the Slavonic, are ex- 
hibited in the article on Russian Literature in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, Vol. I. p. 602. 


36 We learn that M. von Koeppen several years ago discovered 
a Slavic work printed in 1475; but being unacquainted with the de- 
tails, we are unable to give a particular notice of it. 
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A. D. 1564, an edition of the Apostle, executed by the united 
skill of two — It would seem, however, that they did not 
succeed in Russia ; for a few years after we find one of them in 
Lemberg, occupied in printing the same book; and the other at 
Wilna, in printing the Gospels. In Russia the Gospels were 
printed for the first time in A. D. 1606. The first complete 
Slavonic Bible was published at Ostrog in Volhynia (Poland) 
A. D. 1581, fol. printed after the Ms. of 1499, which also was 
the first that comprehended the whole Bible.* The second 
edition of the whole Slavonic Bible was printed eighty-two years 
later, at Moscow, A. D. 1663. An enumeration of all the sub- 
sequent editions, is given in the note below.” 

he philological part of the church Slavonic language was 
not cultivated so early as would have been desirable. ‘There 
exists however a grammar by Zizania, published A. D. 1596 
in Warsaw. ‘Twenty years afterwards another by M. Smotris- 
ky appeared, Wilna 1618. This work was for a long time con- 
sidered as of good authority; it reappeared in several editions, 
and served as the basis of most of the grammars written during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. In the year 1822, the Abbot 
Dobrovsky published his Institutiones Linguae Slavicae dia- 
lecti veterts, a grammatical work which, like all the productions 
of this distinguished scholar, throws a new light upon the subject, 
and renders all former works of a similar character useless. 

The lexical part of this literature is still more defective. Most 
of the existing dictionaries are merely short and unsatisfactory 
vocabularies. ‘I'he most ancient is the work of P. Berynda, 
Lex. Slaveno-Russicum, Kief 1627. More in use at present 
are the Kratkot Slowar Slavjanskoi, or ‘Short Slavic Dictiona- 
ry,’ by Eugenius, St. Pet. 1784, and the larger ‘ Church Dic- 


* See above, p. 352. 


37 The two first editions are described above. The third edition 
did not appear till nearly a century later, after the revision of the text 
had been completed, Moscow 1751, fol. Subsequent editions are as 
follows: Moscow 1756, fol. ib. 1757, fol. St. Petersb. 1756, fol. 
Kief 1758, fol. St. Petersb. 1759, fol. Mosc. 1759, 3 vols. 8vo. ib. 1762, 
fol. ib. 1766, fol. ib. 1778,5 vols, 8vo. Kief 1779, fol. Mose. 1784, 
fol. Kief 1788, 5 vols. 8vo. Mosc, 1790, fol. ib. 1797, fol. ib. 1802, 
fol. Ofen (Buda) 1804, 5 vols. 8vo. Mosc. 1806, 4 vols. 8vo. ib. 
1810, fol. ib. 1813, 5 vols. 8 vo. ib. 1815, 8vo. St. Petersb. 1816, 
8vo. stereotype edition, issued sixteen times up to 1824. Also in 4to, 
stereotype edition, issued five times from 1819 to 1821. 


Vout. [V. No. 14. 46 
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tionary’ by Alexejef, 4th ed. St. Pet. 1517—19. A diction- 
ary of thie dialect for the special use of foreigners, does not yet 
exist. 

In modern times considerable attention has been devoted to 
the examination of the Old Slavic language, and its relation to its 
kindred dialects, Antiquarian and paleographical researches 
have been happily combined with philological investigations ; and 
the eminent names which are found among these diligent and 
philosophical inquirers, ensure the best prospects to their cause. 


Il. History of the Russian Language and Laterature. 


The name of Russia and the Russians is not older than the 
ninth or tenth century. The northern pe of that vast empire, 
however, was long before inhabited by Slavic nations, who seem 


to have been divided into small states under chiefs chosen by 
themselves ; to have been peaceful in their character, and most 
of them tributary to more powerful neighbours. About the 
middle of the ninth century, civil dissensions arose among the 
Slavi of Novogorod, at the election of a new head or posadaik. 
Troubled at the same time from without, by the conquering and 
enterprizing spirit of the Varegians, a Scandinavian tribe, they 


no longer felt able to make resistance against them; and there- 
fore, A. D. 862, they chose Rurik, the chief of the Varegians, 
for their own head. These Scandinavians were by the Finns 
called Ruotzi, an appellation which in their language signifies 


38 Schaffarik mentions that an Old Slavonic Grammar and Diection- 
ary was prepared and ready in manuscript, by Vostokof, in 1826. 
Whether these works have been since printed we are not informed ; 
nor do we know on what the expectation which he expresses, p, 126, 
that this deficiency of the Slavic language would be supplied by Kop- 
itar, is founded, 


39 Very valuable and detailed notices on all the subjects in immedi- 
ate connexion with the Old Slavic and modern Russian Bible, are to 
be found in Henderson’s Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, 
etc. Lond. 1826. As this book is accessible in this country, and 
our limits are narrow, we abstain from giving more than a general 
reference to it, as containing the best information on Slavic matters ever 
written in the English language. The reader will find there too a ta- 
ble of the Cyrillie and Glagolitic alphabet, taken from Dobrovsky’s 
Institutiones. 
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strangers. This name, in a somewhat altered form, passed over 
to the inhabitants of the acquired territory, with whom the con- 

uerors soon amalgamated. Rurik founded thus the first Slavo- 
Russian state; and his followers, long accustomed to a warlike 
nomadic mode of life, settled down among the Slavic inhabitants 
of the country. The nationality of the strangers, comparatively 
few in number, was merged in that of the natives ; but still, in 
one respect, it exercised a strong influence upon the latter, by 
infusing into them the warlike spirit of the former. It is only 
since that time, that we find the Slavi as conquerors. Their 
empire rapidly extended in the course of the following hundred 
and fifty years, and their power and external influence also rose ; 
while at the same time the ancient civil institutions of the native 
Slavi were respected and improved. In the beginning of the 
eleventh century, Jaroslav, the son of Vladimir the Great, imi- 
tating his father’s example, divided on his death-bed his empire 
among his sons, and thus sowed the seeds of dissension, anar- 
chy, and bloody wars,—a case repeated so often in ancient his- 
tory, that it seems to be one of the few from which modern 
princes have derived a serious lesson. ‘The Mongols broke into 
the country; easily subdued the Russians thus torn by internal 
dissensions ; succeeded, A. D. 1237, in making them tributary ; 
and kept them for two hundred years in the most dishonourable 
bondage. During this long period, every germ of literary culti- 
vation perished. In the middle of the fifteenth century, Ivan 
Vasilievitch III,* delivered his country from the Asiatic barbari- 
ans, then weakened by domestic dissensions ; conquered his 
Russian rivals; and united Novogorod with his own princedom 
of Moscow. From that period the power and physical welfare 
of Russia has increased without interruption to the present time. 
The literary cultivation of its inhabitants has likewise advanced ; 
at first indeed with steps hardly proportioned to the external 
progress of the empire ; but now for more than a century, in 
consequence of the despotic activity of their sovereigns, with a 
wonderful rapidity. 

The history of Russian literature has three distinct periods. 
The first period comprises an interval of more than nine centu- 
ries, from the date of oor first knowledge of the Russian Slavi, 
to the coming of age of Peter the Great, A. D. 1689. This 
period would easily admit of several subdivisions ; and did we 


* Also called Ivan I. 
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pretend in these pages to give the reader more than a sketch of 
literary - eg we should perhaps find it advisable to adopt 
them. This long period, however, both in a comparative and 
an absolute sense, is so very poor, that, limited as we are, a few 
words will suffice to give a general survey of it; and so much 
the more, because the productions of this period are closely con- 
nected with the history of the Old Slavic language, and have 
mostly been already mentioned under that head. 

The second period extends from the coming of age of Peter 
the Great to the accession of Elizabeth his daughter, A. D. 
1741, which was the commencement of Lomonosof’s influ- 
ence. 

The third period extends from Lomonosof the creator of 
Russian prose, to Karamzin the reformer of it, who was born in 
1765. 

The fourth period covers the interval from Karamzin to the 
present time. 

Before however we begin our historical notices, a few words 
relating to the characteristic features of the Russian language, 
may find a place here. Three principal dialects are to be dis- 
tinguished, viz. 

1. The Russian proper, the true literary language of the 
whole Russian nation, and spoken in Moscow and all the central 
and northern part of the European Russian empire. Vulgar and 
corrupted branches of this dialect, are those of Suzdal and Olo- 
netzk, the last of which is mixed with Finnish words. 

2. The Malo-Russian, the language of the south of Russia, 
especially towards the east. ‘The principal difference between 
this dialect and the Russian proper, consists partly in the pro- 
nunciation of several letters; e.g. in that of the consonant J, 
which sounds in the latter like g hard, but in the former like 4, 
as hospodin instead of gospodin, master, lord ; partly in many 
obsolete forms of expression, which seem to give to the Malo- 
Russian a nearer relationship to the Old Slavic, in which similar 
idioms are to be found. The influence of the Poles, who for 
nearly two centuries were rulers of this part of the country, is 
also still perceptible in the language. This dialect is perhaps 
richer than any other in national songs.*° Many of them are of 


40 A very valuable collection has been recently prepared by M. 
Maximovitch, Malo-rossiskaja pesni, Moscow 1829. An older one, 
published in 1819 by prince Tzertelef, contains only eight songs. 
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peculiar beauty, touching naiveté, and a poetical truth which far 
outshines all artificial decorations. ‘The greater part of these 
songs have an elegiac character; as is the case indeed with 
most productions of the common people. The dialect itself, 
however, is far from being less adapted to the expression of the 
comic. There exists in it a travesty of the Eneid, written by 
J. Kottjarovsky, a hetman of the Cossaks, if we are not mis- 
informed, which has found great applause throughout all Russia, 
although a foreigner is less able to appreciate its peculiarities 
and beauties ; since all poetic excellence indeed of a comic de- 
scription, can be felt only by those who are familiar not only with 
the poetic language, but also with all those minute local and his- 
torical circumstances, the allusion to which contributes so fre- 
quently to augment the ludicrous. 

Essentially the same with the Malo-Russian is the idiom of 
the Russniaks in the eastern part of Galicia and the north-eastern 
districts of Hungary ; and the few variations which occur in it 
have not yet been sufficiently investigated. Comparatively little 
attention has been paid to this branch of the Slavic race; and 
their beautiful national songs, scattered among a widely ex- 
tended people, still await a tasteful and judicious collector. 

3. The White-Russian is the dialect spoken in Lithuania and 
a portion of White Russia, especially Volhynia. The situation 
of these provinces sufficiently accounts for its being full of Po- 
lisms. All the historical documents of Lithuania are written in 
this dialect; and several Russian writers in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries employed it in preference to the Old Sla- 
vonic. It is the youngest of the Russian dialects. 

What first strikes us in considering the Russian language as a 
whole, is its immense copiousness. The early influence of for- 
eign nations appears here as a decided advantage. ‘The Ger- 
man, in the highest degree susceptible for foreign ideas and 
forms of thought, repels nevertheless all foreign words and forms 
of expression as unnatural excrescences. It is evidently dis- 
figured by the adoption of foreign words, and can preserve its 
beauty only by adhering to its own national and inexhaustible 
sources. The Russian, having been in early times successively 


subjected to the influence of the Scandinavian, Mongolian, Tar- 
tar, and Polish languages, is in this respect to be compared, in 
a certain measure, with the English, in which the ancient Brit- 
ish, the Latin, the Saxon, the Danish and the French amalgam- 
ated in the same proportion as the ideas of these different nations 
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were adopted. Hence nothing that ever contributed to 
the singular composition of this rich language, appears to 
be borrowed; but all belongs to it as its lawful property. But 
the}great pre-eminence of the Russian appears in the use which 
it made of these adopted treasures. Its greater flexibility made 
it capable of employing foreign words merely as roots, from 
which it raised stems and branches by means of its own native 
resources. It is this copiousness and variety of radical syllables, 
which gives to the Russian a claim over all other Slavic lan- 
guages. 

Another excellence is the great freedom of construction which 
it allows, without any danger of becoming unintelligible or even 
ambiguous. It resembles in this point the classic languages ; 
from which however its small number of conjunctions decidedly 
distinguishes it. ‘This want of conjunctions has been objected 
to the language as a defect ; it seems however to be one of the 
causes, why it is so remarkably clear and distinct; since it can 
only admit of comparatively short phrases. In spite of this 
clearness, its adaptedness for poetry is undeniable; and in this 
branch the incomparable national songs extant in it, would afford 
a most noble foundation even in respect to forms, if nature could 
ever obtain a complete victory over the perverted taste of fashion. 
Whether this language is really capable of entirely imitating the 
classic metres, is still a matter of dispute among distinguished 
Slavic philologians.* As to its euphony, what has been said 
above in respect to the Slavic languages in general, may be ap- 
plied particularly to the Russian. Here however the ear of the 
unprejudiced listener alone can decide. 


FIRST PERIOD. 
To the coming of age of Peter the Great, 1689. 


The influence of the Varegians in respect to the language, 
appears to have been inconsiderable; their own idiom on the 
contrary being soon absorbed by that of the natives. Rurik’s 
grandsons had already Slavic names.¢ The principal event in 
those ancient times, and one which manifested its beneficent 
consequences in respect to civilization here, as everywhere, was 
the introduction of Christianity, towards the end of the tenth 


* See Schaffarik p. 178, note 4. 


+ Sviatoslav, Jaropulk, Jaroslav, etc. 
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century. Vladimir the Great, the first Christian monarch, 
founded the first schools; Greek artists were called from Con- 
stantinople to embellish the newly erected churches at Kief ; 
and poetry found a patron and at the same time her hero in 
Viadimir. Vladimir and his knights are the Russian Charle- 
magne and his peers, king Arthur and his round table. Their 
deeds and exploits have proved a rich source for the popular 
tales and songs of posterity, and serve even now to give to the 
earlier age of Russian history a tinge of that romantic charm, 
of which the history of the middle ages is so utterly void and 
poor. ‘The establishment of Christianity was followed by the 
introduction of Cyril’s translation of the Scriptures and the litur- 
gical books. ‘The kindred language of these writings was intel- 
ligible to them ; but was still distinct enough from the old Rus- 
sian, to permit them to exist side by side as two different lan- 
guages ; the one fixed and immovable, the voice of the Scrip- 
tures, the priests, and the Jaws; the other varying, advancing, 
extending, adapting itself to the progress of time. That this 
latter, the genuine old Russian, had its poets, was, until the 
close of the last century, only known by historical tradition ; no 
monument of them seemed to be left. But at that time, A. D. 
1794, a Russian nobleman, Count Mussin-Pushkin, discovered 
the manuscript of an epic poem, ‘ Igor’s Expedition against the 
Polovtzi,’ apparently not older than the twelfth century. It is 
a piece of national poetry of the highest beauty, united with an 
equal share of power and gracefulness. But what strikes us 
even more than this, is, that we find in it no trace of that rude- 
ness, which would naturally be expected in the production of a 
period when darkness still covered all eastern Europe, and of a 
poet belonging to a nation, which we have hardly longer than a 
century ceased to consider as barbarians! There hovers a 
spirit of meekness over the whole, which sometimes even seems 
to endanger the energy of the representation. The truth is, that 
the Russians enjoyed at this early period a higher degree of 
mental cultivation than almost any other part of Europe. There 
were several writers even among their princes. Jaroslav, the 
son of Vladimir the Great, was not less active than his father 
had been in advancing the cause of Christianity, and all that stands 
in connexion with religion. He sent priests throughout the 
whole country to instruct the people, and founded in Novogorod a 
theological seminary for three hundred students. Hetook care that 
the translation of the church books was continued ; but the most 
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remarkable monument of his reign, as well in an historical as in 
a philological respect, is the Pravda Russka, a collection of 
laws.** Another grand duke of Russia, Vladimir Vsevolodovitch 
Monomach, who died in 1125, wrote ‘ Instructions for his Child- 
ren ;’ one of his successors, Constantine Vsevolodovitch, a hun- 
dred years later, produced a history of the Russian princes, 
which is now lost. The clergy, safe in their cells from the 
tempests of war, were busy in translating from the Greek ; Nes- 
tor wrote his valuable annals;* another priest, Basilius, de- 
scribed the cotemporary events in the south of Russia ; Sylves- 
ter, bishop of Perejaslavl, d. 1124, and several others of the 
clergy, continued Nestor’s annals ;** while Hegumen Danie! 
wrote his Travels to Palestine in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 

The theological productions of the early portion of this pe- 
riod, are of less value than the historical. It was however this 
field, that was cultivated most diligently. There are several 
sermons, or rather synodal oratsons, still extant; some of 
which, by another Cyril, metropolitan of Kief, A. D. 1281, are 
not without real eloquence. Most of the productions of this 
early period, which belong indeed more to the history of the 
Slavonic than of the Russian literature, perished in the devas- 
tations and conflagration of the Mongols. 

From -A. D. 1238 to 1462, the Russian princes, as we have 
seen, were vassals of the Mongol Tartars, or the Golden 
Horde.® In the course of these two centuries, nearly every 


41 Pravda Russka, Jus Russorum. See above, note 34. 

* See above, p. 355, 

42 These valuable chronicles were continued under different titles, 
but without interruption, until the reign of Alexis, father of Peter I. 


43 The Mongols and Tartars have been frequently confounded 
by historical writers: they are however two races perfectly distinct 
from each other, the first a North-Eastern, the second a South-West- 
ern Asiatic nation. The Mongols however, between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, conquerors of the Tartars as well as of half 
Asia, and of Europe as far as Silesia, and comparatively only small in 
number, amalgamated gradually with the subjugated Tartars among 
whom they settled. ‘The present Mongols are partly under the sove- 
reignty of China in the ancient Mongolia, the country from whence 
Jenghis Khan came; partly Russian subjects, scattered through the 
government of Irkutzk, and mixed with Kalmucks and other Asiatic 
tribes, 
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trace of cultivation perished. No school existed during this 
whole time throughout all Russia. ‘The Mongols set fire to the 
cities; sought out and destroyed what written documents they 
could find; and purposely demolished all monuments of nation- 
al culture. ‘The convents alone found in their policy a sort of 
protection. Science therefore became more than ever the ex- 
clusive em ate of the monks. Among these, however, no 
trace of classical learning, and hardly a show of scholastic wis- 
dom, was to be found. Fortunately they improved their time 
as well in respect to posterity by writing annals, as for their own 
personal benefit by accumulating wealth. 

The re-establishment of Russian independence in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, had a reviving influence on national sci- 
ence and literature. The nation however had been too long kept 
back, ever to be able to overtake their western neighbours. From 
this point a new division of this period begins. Most of the Rus- 
sian princes were men of powerful and active minds; they in- 
vited artists and physicians from Greece, Italy, and Germany, 
into their country, and rewarded them liberally. Ivan IV,“ A. 
D. 1538—84, ordered schools to be founded in all the cities of 
his empire ; under his reign the first printing-office was estab- 
lished in Moscow in 1564. Soon afterwards a theological acad- 
emy was founded at Kief. Boris Godunof, 1598—1605, sent 
eighteen noble youth to study at foreign universities. ‘The prin- 
ces of the house of Romanof shewed themselves not less active. 
Alexei and Fedor, the father and brother of Peter the Great, 
opened the way for that bold reformer, and appear as his worthy 
predecessors; indeed the merit of several improvements which 
have been generally ascribed to Peter, belongs to them. During 
this whole later period, the Polish language and literature exert- 
ed a decided influence on the Russian ; and some writers began 
to use the dialect of White Russia, an impure mixture of the 
two, while the pure Russian was despised as merely fit for vul- 
gar use. This latter began only in the last half of the seven- 
teenth century, to shake off these chains and acquire for itself 
an independent form. 

The first germs of dramatic art were likewise carried from 
Poland to Russia. In Kief, the theological students performed 


#4 Also called Ivan II, and Ivan the Cruel; by modern historians 
the Russian Nero. 


45 See above, p. 361. 
Vou. IV. No. 14. 47 
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ecclesiastical dramas; and travelled about during the holidays, 
to exhibit their skill in other cities. The scenes which they had 
to repeat most frequently, were the three children in the fiery 
furnace, and Haman’s execution. ‘The tragedies of Simeon of 
Polotzk, in the Old Slavic language, had great success in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Their renown ee 
from the convents to the court; where they were performed be- 
fore Tzar Fedor, the predecessor of Peter.“° His minister, 
Matveyef, the Slavic Mecznas of his time, and himself a wri- 
ter, invited the first stage-players to Russia; and at his instiga- 
tion, the first secular drama, a translation of Moliére’s “ Méde- 
cin malgré lui,” was played before the gratified princesses and 
their enraptured maids of honour. 

This latter portion of the first period, poor as it is, has never- 
theless several books of travels to exhibit. A merchant of Tver, 
Athanasius Nikitin, travelled in the year 1470 to India, visited 
the Dekkan and Golconda, and gave on his return a description of 
those countries. ‘Two other merchants of Moscow, Korobeini- 
kof and Grekof, described a century Jater their travels through 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt. Fedor Baikof, Russian envoy to 
China, published likewise a book of travels in this remarkable 
country. 

In the department of history, this portion of the first period 
was surprisingly productive. Not only were the Annals of the 
venerable Nestor, the basis of all Slavic history, continued by 
the monks with fidelity and zeal; but a whole series of other 
annals, biographies of single princes, and chronographies, were 
produced ; and even some foreign nations received their share 
of attention.” The reader however must not expect to find a 
vestige of philosophical genius, nor a philosophical representation 
of the events. Entirely unacquainted with classical literature, 
the Greek writers of the Byzantine age were their only models. 





—— ee 


46 Most of these dramas are extant in manuscript in the synodal 
library at Moscow, A selection has been printed in the Drewn. Ros- 
sisk, Bibliotheka, i. e. Old Russian Library, Moscow 1818, 


47 ‘The above mentioned chronicles, and another series of annals 
of a genealogical character, known under the title Stepennaja Knigi, 
mutually supply each other. Simon of Suzdal, the metropolitan Cyp- 
rian, a Servian by birth, and Macarius, metropolitan of Moscow, a 
clergyman of great merits, are to be named here. Another old chroni- 
ele called Softiskii Wremenik was first published in 1820 by Stroyef. 
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The best that can be expected is a dry and faithful narrative of 
facts.® 

The weakest part of the literature of this later period, a sketch 
of which however seems more appropriate here than any other, 
is the theological branch. It is true that the Improvement of the 
old church books, was executed with much zeal; but in what 
spirit this was done, in a philological respect, we have mentioned 
above in the history of the Old Slavonic literature, to which the 
labours of the translators properly belong. Nikon, patriarch of 
Russia, d. 1681, carried on this work with the greatest activity ; 
and besides this set on foot a collection of historical annals.” 
The light of the Reformation, which at that time spread its benefi- 
cent beams over all Europe, and bad particularly such a strong 
influence on Poland, did not penetrate into the night of the Rus- 
sian church ; the gloom of which, however, had always been mit- 
igated by a spirit of meekness and christian love. Still, we 
notice among the pulpit productions of this time somewhat of 
the polemic genius of the age. It was not, however, against the 
bold innovations of Lutherans or Calvinists, that the clergy found 
occasion to turn their weapons, but against the Jewish heresy ! 
A translation of the Psalms of David, Moscow 1680, deserves 
to be distinguished among similar productions. ‘The writer was 
the monk Simeon of Polotzk, author of the ,above-mentioned 
spiritual dramas, and instructor of the Tzar Fedor. Still more 
remarkable is the first attempt to translate the Bible into the Rus- 
sian dialect. Francis Skorina, the translator, likewise a native 


48 There is, however, in the style of Nestor and his immediate suc- 
cessors, a certain endeavour after animation. Speeches and dia- 
logues are introduced, and pious reflections and biblical sentences are 
scattered through the whole. 


49 Known under the title: ikonov spisok, published St. Peters- 
burg 1767—92, 8 vols. For the Improvement of the Slavonic Bible, 
Nikon alone, by applying to the Patriarch of Constantinople and oth- 
er Greek dignitaries, obtained 500 Greek MSS. of the whole or por- 
tions of the N. Test. Some of them contained also the Septuagint. 
These were mostly from Mount Athos, and are now the celebrated 
Moscow MSS. collated by Matthaei. See Henderson, p. 52, 53. 


5° Joseph Sanin, a monk, wrote a history of the Jewish heresy in 
the fifteenth century, and a series of sermons against if. This last 
was also done by the bishop of Novogorod, Gennadius. The Russian 
church had a zealous advocate in the archbishop Lazar Baranovitch, 
d. 1693. 
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of Polotzk, where the Polish influence was stronger than in any 
other quarter, was a doctor of medicine ; but the time had now 
come when it began to be felt over all Europe, that the holy vol- 
ume did not belong exclusively to the clergy. Some parts only 
of his translation have been printed.* 

In the course of the sixteenth century, several printing offices 
had been established in Russia, almost exclusively for the bene- 
fit of theological works; since nearly all historical writings were 
preserved in manuscript, and have been first printed in modern 
times. The awkward appearance of Cyril’s alphabet, seemed to 
add an unnecessary difficulty to the diffusion of the knowledge 
of reading. ‘Towards the end of the seventeenth century Elias 
Kopiovitch made some improvément in the appearance of the 
Slavic letters; it was however reserved to Peter’s reforming 
hand, to give to them a fixed and permanent shape. 


SECOND PERIOD. 
From the majority of Peter the Great, A. D. 1689, to Lomonosof, A. D. 1741. 


The history of the genuine Russian literature begins only with 
the adoption of the language of the people for all civil writings. 
It was Peter the Great, who raised this language to be the lan- 
guage of public business, in which all transactions of the courts 
of justice-henceforth were to be held, and all ordinances to be 
issued. Ere this great man was able to establish a Russian 
printing office in his own empire, in order not to lose time, he 
gave a privilege for fifteen years to the Dutch printer Tessing 
for Russian works. It was in Amsterdam, in 1699, that the first 
Russian book was printed. About the year 1704, Peter himself 
invented some alterations in the Slavic letters, principally so as 
to make them more similar to the Latin. He caused a fount of 
these new types to be cast by Dutch artists; and the first Rus- 
sian newspaper was printed with them at St. Petersburg in 1705. 
These letters, with some additional alterations during the course 
of the following ten years, were generally adopted for the Rus- 


5t A part of the O.T. Prague 1517—19; the Acts and Epistles, 
Vilna 1525. Skorina, in one of his prefaces, found it necessary to 
excuse his meddling with holy things by the example of St. Luke, 
who, he says, was of the same profession. The dialect of this trans- 
lation is the White Russian; and the book of Job contains the first 
specimen of Russian rhymed poetry. 
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sian language, and are in use at the present time. The same 
letters, with a few slight variations, are also used by that portion 
of the Servians who belong to the eastern church; the other 
portion making use of the Latin alphabet. In all theological 
writings, however, the ancient forms of the letters are preserved. 
This is the difference between the grashdankii and tzerkvennii, 
or the civil and church alphabet. 

The energy with which this emperor, a real autocrat, pro- 
ceeded, caused his people to overleap a whole century. If 
there is something revolting to a liberal mind in the despotic 
haste with which he deprived a great nation at once of a part of 
their nationality, through his arbitrary decision in all that he 
deemed best for them, still it serves greatly to allay this feeling, 
to observe that the resistance which he experienced, did not 
proceed from the people, but almost exclusively from the obsti- 
nate pride of a spoiled nobility, and the narrow-minded policy of 
an ignorant and jealous priesthood. The Russian nation itself 
is indeed, more than any other people, susceptible of deep im- 
pressions. Hence they are in general not averse to innovations ; 
and were in Peter’s time, as now, willing to be conducted by a 
hand, acknowledged as that of a superior. In consequence of 
these very national qualities, good or bad, they are capable of 
being readily moulded into any new form. 

Whether the rapidity, nay, vehemence of the Tzar’s improve- 
ments were a real benefit to the nation, this is not the place to 
examine; but for the free developement of the language and 
literature, it is evident that his proceedings were injurious, not- 
withstanding their apparently wonderful effect. Although the 
language possesses all the elements of perfection, and notwithstand- 
ing the not inconsiderable mass of talent which has developed itself 
in the course of time, the Russian literature has not yet pro- 
duced a single work of great and decided original value. ‘The 
best works which they have, are imitations, and he is the most 
distinguished writer whose discernment leads him to choose the 
best model. ‘There is no doubt, the present standing of the 
Russian literature in general would have been much lower, and 
its extent especially would have been much smaller, than it now 


52 The Russians, however, out of the forty-six charaeters of the 
Slavonic alphabet, could make use only of thirty-five ; the Servians, 
according to Vuk Stephanovitch, only of twenty-eight. 
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is, had the Russian genius been permitted to break its own way 
through the darkness ; but there is still less doubt, that in this 
case it would have preserved its original peculiarity, that won- 
derful blending of the East and the West, of Asiatic suppleness 
and European energy, of which their popular songs give such 
affecting, and in some cases, powerful specimens.™ 

Peter, without delay, caused many books to be translated in- 
to Russian, from the German, French, English, and Dutch Jan- 
guages. ‘The haste however with which this was performed, 
and the greater attention of the Tzar to the matter than to the 
form, had the natural consequence, that most of these translations 
were miserable productions, executed without the least regard 
for the language itself. Peter’s only object was to enable his 
subjects to become a reading people, and to communicate to 
them useful knowledge through the medium of books. Beau- 
ties of style, and even mere purity of language, belong in a cer- 
tain measure to the luxuries of literature; the Tzar thought only 
of utility. 

These innovations in literature found of course a great many 
opponents among the clergy ; but there were some enlightened 
priests among those who held the highest standing in the church, 
who favoured in general the Tzar’s plan. The field of theology 
became somewhat more cultivated during this period. ‘Theo- 
phan Prokovitch, archbishop of Novogorod, d. 1736, alone 
wrote sixty works, of which however only about half were 
printed. He was Peter’s faithful assistant; and not only his 


53 The Russians are particularly rich in nursery tales, preserved only 
by tradition, and written down in modern times. The attention of the 
Russian literati has been but recently directed to this subject. The 
reader who wishes for information on this part of Slavic liierature, 
will find a survey of it in Schaffarik’s History of the Slavic Literature, 
p- 140. n. 1.—There have however appeared several yaluable collec- 
tions in this department, since the publication of that work. An 
English collection of translations of Russian popular poetry is not 
known to us, with the exception of the pieces contained in Bowring’s 
Russian Anthology, which may give to the reader a taste of their 
prevailing beauty. Whoever understands German, will be gratified 
with the works: Fiirst Vladimir und seine Tafelrunde, Lpzg. 1819. 
Stimmen des Russischen Volks, by Goetze, Stuttgard 1825. Prinz 
Tzertelef’s Geist der Russ, Poesie, etc, Leipz. 1822. Dietrich’s Rus- 
sische Volksmdrchen gesammelt, etc. Leipz. 183). 
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learning and mental gifts, but his moral excellence, gained him 
a decided influence. He was usually styled the Russian Chry- 
sostom. 

The metropolitan of Rostof, called the holy Demetrius, 
d. 1709, was likewise a very productive theological writer. He 
was considered by his cotemporaries asa true pattern of Chris- 
tianity ; and was equally distinguished for his learning. The 
metropolitan Stephen Javorsky, d. 1722, was celebrated for his 
eloquence in the pulpit. Gabriel Bushinsky, bishop of Rjazan 
and Murom, d. 1731, was not only a theological writer, but 
translated also works on history. A remarkable example in this 
period, is Elias Kopiyevsky,®* d. 1701, who'studied theology in 
Holland, and became a protestant, and afterwards a pastor at 
Amsterdam. He aided zealously in Peter’s great work of trans- 
lations. Several historical and philological works translated by 
him, were published by Tessing. Luther’s Catechism was 
translated about the same time by the pastor Gluck of Livonia, 
who had been made a prisoner by the Russians and carried to 
Moscow. It was in his house that Catharine, the future em- 
press of Russia, was brought up.*° 

Among the secular writers of this period, prince Antiochus 
Kantemir, d. 1745, must above all be mentioned. Of Greek 
extraction, and born in Constantinople, with all the advantages 
of an accomplished education, and in full possession of several 
highly cultivated languages, he nevertheless chose the Russian 
idiom for his poetical productions. ‘These are mostly satires, 
and evidently bear the stamp of a thorough knowledge of the 
classics. Besides these he wrote on different subjects of natural 
philosophy ; and translated a selection from the Epistles of Hor- 
ace, and Fontenelle’s work on the plurality of worlds. 

Among the lyric poets, two Cossaks, Cyril Danilof, and Se- 
men Klimofsky, are named with some distinction. Leont. Mag- 
nitzky wrote the first Russian Arithmetic with Arabic numerals. 
In historical contributions this period is likewise not poor; but 
as the writers did not pay the slightest attention to style, or did 


°4 Or Kopiyevitch, the same whom we have mentioned as having 
improved the appearance of the alphabet. 


55 The same Gliick bad translated the Gospels into Lettonian, 
and made also an attempt to furnish the Russians with a version of 
the Scriptures in their vulgar tongue. The detail may be read in 
Henderson’s Researches, p. 111. 
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not know from what principles to begin, the language remained 
entirely uncultivated. ‘There was as yet no thought of a Rus- 
sian Grammar. In poetry the system of rhymed verses, iu 
which the syllables were not measured, but counted, in imitation 
of the Poles, reigned exclusively. Meanwhile-the popular 
songs held faithfully to the old Rossian irregular but highly 
musical numbers, consulting only the ear. Trediakofsky, born 
1703, was the first who examined more closely the nature of 
the language, and advised the adoption of the classical metres 
founded on quantity. He applied on this point merely the prin- 
ciples which Zizania and Smotrisky nearly a century before had 
established for the Old Slavic idiom, and with equal propriety. 
But as the talent for illustrating his rules by good examples, was 
wanting in him, he made very little impression; and his name 
and endeavours were soon forgotten.® 


THIRD PERIOD. 
From Lomonosof to Karamzin, A. D. 1741—1796. 


We have now reached the epoch from which the temple of 
Russian literature, as it appears at present, must be dated. It 
was Peter’s hand that laid the corner stone; it was Lomono- 
sof who raised it above the ground; whilst the fortunate turns 
of Elizabeth’s and Catharine’s vanity caused it to be filled with 
more worshippers than would otherwise ever have sought the 
way thither., Academies were founded for the sciences and 
arts ; numerous institutions for the education of all classes and 
ages were created and endowed with true imperial magnificence. 
In the year 1758 the university of Moscow was founded ; while 
other scientific institutions of all descriptions were established 
by Catharine’s unbounded liberality. In the year 1783 the free 
establishment of printing offices was permitted ; of course not 
without reserving to the government the privilege of a strict cen- 


56 A catalogue of all the works of this most productive writer is 
contained in Opyt istorii Russkoi literaturi, Historical Sketch of the 
Russian literature, in the fourth volume of his Utchebnaja kniga ross. 
slavesosti, or Manual of Russian Literature, St. Petersburgh, 1819-22. 
As a characteristic of this poet, we mention only that the empress 
Catharine in her social parties used to inflict as a punishment, for the 
little sins against propriety committed there, i. e, bad humour, passion- 
ate disputing, etc. the task of learning by heart and reciting a number 
of Trediakofsky’s verses. 
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sorship. A seminary for educating teachers for popular schools 
was erected; with the intention of founding Gymnasia all over 
the country. ‘These measures, no doubt, had an essential and 
beneficial influence on the general civilization of the nation. 
But ne common people, the peasantry, remained entirely neg- 
lected. 

It was however in a family of the lowest standing, that Mi- 
chael Lomonosof was born, A. D. 1711. His father was a 
fisherman in the government of Archangel. During the long 
winters, when his father’s trade was interrupted, Lomonosof 
learned to read of one of the church servants. The beauties of 
the Bible, and the singing of the Psalms during the church service, 
in the rhymed translation of Simeon of Polotzk, first awakened 
his own poetical faculties. An ardent desire for an education 
caused him to leave home privately and seek his way to Mos- 
cow, where, he was told, was an institution, in which foreign 
languages were taught. Circumstances proved fortunate; he 
found liberal patrons, was educated afterwards in Kief and St. 
Petersburg, and obtained means to go to Germany. Here 
he connected philosophy with the mathematical studies which 
he had hitherto chiefly pursued; devoted a part of his time to 
the science of mining, at the celebrated school in Freiburg; and 
sat in Marburg at the feet of the philosopher Wolf. In passing 
through Brunswick, he escaped with difficulty the horrors of the 
Prussian military system. He succeeded in reaching Holland, 
and thence returned to his own country ; where he was well re- 
ceived and honourably employed by the government. He died 
A. D. 1765, in the enjoyment of high general esteem, but not 
that degree of reputation which has been allotted to him by a 
more judicious posterity. He first ventured to draw a distinct 
boundary line between the Old Slavic and the Russian lan- 
guages ; which hitherto had been confounded in a most intoler- 
able manner. In his Russian Grammar he first laid down prin- 
ciples, and fixed rules for the general compass of the language, 
without however checking the influence of the Church Slavonic 
more than was necessary, in order to preserve the identity of the 
former. He wrote a sketch of Russian History, a long epic 
poem called the Petreide, speeches, odes, tragedies, and several 
works on chemistry and mineralogy. None of his productions 
are without merit ; but he was more a man of sagacity and strong 
talent, than of poetical genius. His poems are all cold and ar- 
tificial, excepting perhaps his version of a few chapters of the 
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book of Job, where the beauties of the original appear to have 
inspired him. His speeches and odes are written in the same 
style of panegyric, which then reigned, and which reigns still, in 
all the creations of Russian poetry or prose having the least re- 
ference to the imperial family ; and which, in connexion with the 
boastful style of all productions purporting to describe national 
deeds, is a real blemish in the Russian literature, adapted to 
render it disgusting to all foreigners.” 

The two most celebrated writers among Lomongsof’s co- 
temporaries, though somewhat younger than he, were Alexander 
Sumarokof, d. 1777, and Michael Kheraskof, b. 1733, d. 1807, 
Both were very productive writers in prose and poetry, over- 
whelming the reading public with tragedies and comedies, odes 
and epistles; and the latter also with two long epic poems, one 
in twelve, and the other in eighteen cantos! Both were highly 
admired, and the overflowings of their pens were devoured with 
avidity. Kberaskof was called the Russian Homer, The child- 
hood, in which Russian literature then was, is not the age of 
Criticism ; sounder judges of later times have allotted to those 
' productions a place hardly above mediocrity. 

The first Russian theatre was instituted in Jaroslav, A. D. 
1746. ‘The permission, which the actors obtained A. D. 1754, 
to establish themselves in St. Petersburg, and still more the 
foundation of a national stage in Moscow in 1759, served much 
to awaken the decided dramatic talent of the Russians; a fac- 
ulty in which they are perhaps incomparable, and certainly are 
not surpassed by any other nation. Several gifted literary men 
employed themselves in writing for the stage, Such were J. 
Knjashnin, d. 1791, an imitator of the French, but not without 
talent of his own; Von Wisin, d. 1792, the author of two com- 
edies, full of genuine comic power; Maikof, Nicolef, Klu- 
shin, etc. The distinguished productions of Von Wisin alone 
have continued to hold possession of the stage. 

As the, most prosninent poets of a miscellaneous character the 
following may be mentioned: Hippolit Bagdanovitch, b. 1743, 


57 Lomonosof’s works were first collected and published by the 
Academy of Sciepces of St. Petersburg, 1803, 6 vols, in several edi- 
tions, 

58 His masterpiece, Vedorosl, ‘Mama’s Darling,’ literally the Minor, 
published, 1787, presents an incomparable picture of the manners, 
habits, etc. of the Russian country gentry. 
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d. 1805, author of a tale in verse; Psyche, not without grace- 
fulness and naiveté ; Chemnitzer, d. 1784, the writer of the 
best Russian fables; Gabriel Dershavin, b. 1743, d. 1816, the 
most celebrated Russian poet of his time. The glory of Cath- 
arine II, and of the Russian army, was his favourite theme; but 
even the panegyrical style of his odes, the most dangerous ene- 
my not only of moral, but likewise of poetical truth, cannot 
destroy the power of his truly poetical genius. His ode To 
God has obtained the distinction of being translated not only 
into several European languages, but also into Chinese, and hung 
up in the emperor’s palace, printed with golden letters on white 
satin. Further, Vasilii Kapnist, b. 1756, d. 1823, who as a 
lyrical poet stands next to Dershavin; Bobrof, familiarly ac- 
quainted with English literature, which he endeavoured to im- 
itate, full of imagination, but bombastic and obscure; Prince 
Dolgoruky, distinguished by a philosophical vein; Neledinsky- 
Meletzky, whose songs are known even by the lower classes. 

During this period also the field of translation was not less 
cultivated. Kostrof translated the Iliad in rhymed verses, A. 
D. 1787, and also Macpherson’s Ossian from the French. | Pe- 
trof gave a version of the Eneid in 1793. Bulgakof first 
made the Russian public acquainted with Ariosto; Popovsky 
with Pope and Locke, etc.—As a man of general and favour- 
able influence on literature, we must not forget to name N. No- 
vikof, editor of several periodical journals, and author of the 
first Russian bibliographical work.* 

The patriotism which caused the Russians ever to pay a cer- 
tain degree of attention to their national history, deserves the 
highest praise. During all periods of their literature, this branch 
has been attended to with diligence. It is however especially 
the laborious collection and faithful preservation of materials, for 
which posterity is indebted to them; since there is little of a 
philosophical spirit to be found in their arrangement of these ma- 
terials; and in regard to the language in which they are present- 
ed, it is striking to observe how the Russian prose was always 
far behind the Russian poetry. G. F. Miller, d. 1783, a Ger- 
man by birth, but who devoted all his life to Russian literature, 


59 Also into Japanese, according to Golovnin’s account, and sus- 
pended in like manner in the temple of Jeddo. See Bowring’s Russ. 
Anthol. I, p. 3. 


* See below, in Note 61. 
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published the first Russian periodical, devoted chiefly to his- 
torical objects.” He also caused several old manuscripts to be 
printed; and added greatly to their value by his investigations 
and commentaries. Prince Shtcherbatof wrote fifteen volumes 
of Russian history, besides several smaller works,—a mere col- 
lection of facts, but rendered more important by a review and 
criticism upon them by Boltin, d. 1792, a distinguished histori- 
an. ‘Tchulkof wrote a history of commerce; Jemin, Rytch- 
kof, Golikof, and others, wrote on particular portions of Russian 
history. 

For the philological studies of the language, the foundation of 
the Russian Academy, A. D. 1783, was of great importance. 
A standard grammar and etymological dictionary were published 
by it in 1787—90, founded on a plan perfectly new, and in the 
merit of which the empress Catharine had no small personal 
share. Her example awakened not a few Mecenases among the 
magnates of the country; and it became a point of high ambi- 
tion to favour literature and literary men. 

We turn at length to that branch which here concerns us more 
than any other, the state of theological and biblical science ; and 
in glancing at the meagre sketch which it presents, the reader 
will easily perceive, why we have deferred it tothe last. Hard- 
ly any thing interesting, certainly nothing gratifying, meets our 
eye in this vast, deserted field. Except a few didactic works 
on dogmatics and rhetoric, several catechisms and similar pro- 
ductions, this department is limited exclusively to sermons, or 
rather synodal discourses. ‘There is not always a want of talent, 
and sometimes even a rich share of natural power ; but the lan- 
guage, though first developed in similar productions, is here so 
full of bombastic, tasteless, and mere rhetorical ornaments, that 
the thought seems to be entirely drowned in them. 

Demetrius Sjetchinof, metropolitan of Novogorod, d. 1767, 
and the archbishop of White Russia, Konissky, d. 1795, are 
considered as not being without eloquence. Platon Levshin, 
metropolitan of Moscow, was the most productive of the eccle- 


60 This was a monthly periodical, first published 1755. The list 
of Germans whose labours have proved of the highest importance to 
Russia is very long ; among them are those of Pallas, Schlézer, Frihn, 
Krug, etc. ‘The department of statistics has been exclusively cultiva- 
ted by Germans, Livonians, etc. and all that the Russians have done 
in the philological and historical departments, rests on the preceding 
solid and profound labours of German scholars. 
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siastical writers. He died in 1812, and continued to write un- 
til the end of his life ; his productions consequently, in respect 
to time, belong partly to the last period of Russian literature.* 
Anastasius Bratanofski, archbishop of Astrachan, d. 1806, takes 
the first place among Russian ecclesiastical orators, in respect to 
style and command of language ; though higher powers and pro- 
founder feelings are ascribedto an arch-priest of Kief, Ivan Le- 
vanda, d. 1814. Here our catalogue terminates. All the re- 
maining ecclesiastical writers of any distinction, although only a 
few years younger than those here mentioned, seem in respect to 
language to belong to the following period.™ 


FOURTH PERIOD. 
From Karamzin, A. D. 1796, to the present time. 


The number of Russian writers increases during this period 
so considerably, that we feel more than ever obliged to limit our- 
selves to the most distinguished ; thus no doubt passing over in 
silence many a name, more deserving to be mentioned than oth- 
ers of the preceding periods, which borrowed a comparative lus- 
tre only from the poverty of the times. | 

The emperor Alexander, during the first years of his reign, 
showed a zeal for the mental cultivation and enlightening of his 


subjects, which presented him to the eyes of admiring Europe 
in the light of one of the great benefactors of mankind. Who- 


* His Summary of Christian Divinity has been translated by Dr 
Pinkerton, and published in his “ Present State of the Greek church 
in Russia.” 

6! A more complete list of Russian theological writers and their 
productions, is to be found in the metropolitan Eugene’s Slovar o is- 
toritchesky byvshich v. Rossii pisateljach duchovn. tchina, or ‘ Historical 
Dictionary of all Russian writers belonging to the clerical order,’ St. 
Pet. 1818, For a more general knowledge of the Russian literature, 
the following works may be recommended: Gretsch Opyt kratkoi is- 
lorii russk. literaturi, St. Pet. 1822. Novikof’s Opyt istoritcheskavo 
slovarja, etc. St. Pet. 1772. Sopikof’s Opyt russk. bibliografii, St. Pet. 
1813—21, 5 vols. Anastasevitch Rospis ross. knig. etc. St. Pet. 1820. 
This last work contains the first systematical catalogue of all Russian 
books, Farther: Tzertelef’s Istoritcheskaja kartina ross. slovesnosti, 
1809. P. Koeppen’s Materialii dlja istorii prosujeshn. v. Rossii, 1819. 
The latest Russian bibliographical work in the German language is 
Strahl’s Gelehrtes Russland, Lpz. 1828, founded principally on the Bib- 
liographical Dictionary of Eugenius mentioned above. 
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ever will take the trouble to follow the career of this prince close- 
ly, and contrast the shouts of acclamation with which the world 
hailed him at first, with the disesteem into which the same indi- 
vidual a few years afterwards shrunk, as a weak and insignificant 
being,—and then again compare the enthusiasm with which du- 
ring the time of his better fortunes he was received anew as the 
deliverer of Europe, with the part which was afterwards assign- 
ed him in the system of obscurantismus supposed to be adopted 
by the united sovereigns of Europe,—whoever considers all this, 
cannot but be struck with the small portion of discernment and 
discrimination which is manifested in the world. A sober and 
keen-sighted observer might have seen even in the beginning, 
glorious as it was, that not all is gold that glitters. All that was 
done, was accompanied with a noise and boasting which strange- 
ly imposed upon foreigners. Universities, on the plan of the 
venerable institutions of learning in Germany, were founded, 
where all the preparation necessary in order to profit by them 
was wanting; and the profoundest sciences were professedly 
taught to pupils, who were still deficient even in elementary 
knowledge. We do not however mean to say, that much real 
good was not done; and even if some of the new institutions 
were not propitious in their immediate results, still the time has 
come, or will come, when all of them are or will be at least in a 
measure useful. The establishment of numerous common 
schools of a less elevated character throughout the whole em- 
pire, deserves unqualified praise. More than fifty higher schools, 
called gymnasia, or governmental schools, and twice as many 
lower or provincial schools, were established under Alexander’s 
reign alone. Besides the universities, seven in all, of which 
Alexander founded five, there are a considerable number of pro- 
fessional schools ; among which are four theological academies. 
In the year 1823, an Institution for the study of oriental lan- 
guages was founded at St. Petersburg ; and in 1829 a similar one 
at Odessa, a city which has by its location more natural advanta- 
ges for the learning of Asiatic languages than any other, and 
where for most of them native teachers may be readily obtained. 
On the other hand, the Asiatic Museum attached to the school at 
St. Petersburg contains all the means and aids for those studies 


62 A survey of the number and general classification of the univer- 
sities and schools in F.ussia, is to be found in the American Quarterly 
Observer for Jan. 1834, Vol. II. No. 1. 
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to be met with at a more remote place. Richly endowed by the 
munificence of the emperor Alexander, who caused scientific 
treasures of every kind to be liberally purchased, it was also 
greatly augmented during the late war with Persia ; where by 
order of the emperor all conquered cities were’ deprived of their 
libraries, whether public or private ; while by a stipulation in the 
treaty of peace, the Persian government was compelled to de- 
liver to Russia towards four hundred manuscripts, a list of which 
was drawn up by the orientalists Frahn and Senkofsky. Among 
these were the geography of Ptolemy, and several Arabic trans- 
lations of Greek and Latin works, lost in the original languages. 
Although the object of the oriental schools in Russia was origin- 
ally to educate translators for diplomatic missions, they have 
proved themselves very useful to oriental philology in general ; 
especially through the many gifted Germans in the Russian ser- 
vice, who avail themselves gladly of opportunities for those stud- 
ies which their own country cannot give. It will however be 
seen in the sequel, that several Jearned Russians also have paid 
an honourable attention to this branch. 

The Russian Bible Society, founded A. D. 1813, was at 
first patronized by the emperor. Under its auspices, and at 
the instigation of the emperor himself, there was prepared a ver- 
sion of the Scriptures into the Russian dialect. In the year 1820, 
not less than 50,000 copies of the Gospels and the Acts were is- 
sued from the press; in 1823 the whole New Testament was 
finished, and in the course of eight months 20,000 copies were 
distributed. For this translation the peasantry, to whom the Old 
Slavonic church Bible was only half intelligible, shewed such an 
eagerness, as soon to excite trouble among the clergy. In some 
of the governments, remote from the capital, the readers of this 
version of the Bible had to encounter serious persecution. In 
respect to translations into foreign languages, a kind of rivalship 
arose between the parent society in England, and the daughter in 
St. Petersburg. Besides the preparation by the latter of transla- 
tions into thirty-one different languages and dialects within the 
limits of the Russian empire, she likewise took care of several 
Asiatic nations, and founded auxiliaries in the deserts of Siberia, 
and also in the midst of the Cossaks of the Don and the Cir 
cassian provinces. In A. D. 1820, this society had fifty-three 
sections and 145 auxiliaries ; and the number of copies of whole 
Bibles and of New Testaments distributed, exceeded 430,000. 
But in 1822, the society held its last anniversary ; and three 
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years later, some of the more important Russian clergy succeed- 
ed in closing the series of annual reports. In April 1826, the 
activity of the society was ultimately terminated, or, as it was 
expressed, was suspended, by the Ukase of the emperor Nicho- 
las, at the instigation of the metropolitans Eugene and Seraphim 
Since that time, only the sale of the copies already printed, has 
been permitted.© 

The Russian Bible Society stood of course in connexion with 
societies for Foreign Missions; but was active in this respect 
chiefly through the agency of the United or Moravian Brethren. 
In 1823 the Diesen of Sarepta sent, with the express consent 
of the minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, two missionaries to the 
Kalmuks ; into whose language the Gospels had been translated 
at St. Petersburg by Schmidt. In the same degree that they found 
the people susceptible for divine truth, did they meet with opposi- 
tion from the priesthood. ‘The Khans, yielding to the influence of 
the priests, threatened to emigrate; and the Russian government 
found it advisable to withdraw the mission. An interesting re- 
attad this mission was published in 1824, in the Journal of St. 

etersburg. In the year 1824, a mission of the Greek church, 
at the instigation of the bishop of Archangel, was sent to the Sa- 
moyedes. This was the first attempt ever made to convert that 
savage people to Christianity ; of the results we are not informed. 

The compass of Russian literature extended itself during the 
course of Alexander’s reign, or rather from A. D. 1800 to 1822, 
with a most remarkable rapidity. In the year 1787 the number 
of books written in the Old Slavonic and Russian dialects, did not 
exceed 4000 ;™ before 1820 twice that number was counted ; 
the year 1820 alone produced 3400 works, 800 of them trans- 
lations from the French, 483 from the German, and more than 
100 from the English. Sopikof, in his bibliographical essay,* 
enumerates the titles of 13,249 Russian and Slavonic books, 
printed in Russia from A. D. 1553 to 1823. But at this time 
literature seemed to have reached its height in respect to produc- 
tiveness ; and sunk again with a still greater rapidity, probably 


63 On all which concerns the Russian Bible Society, Henderson's 
Biblical Researches contain most interesting details. The active part 
however, which he ascribes to the Jesuits, in effecting the suppression 
of the Society, is far from being historically ascertained. 

64 See Backmeister’s Russische Bibliothek, Riga 1772—87. 

* See above, Note 61. 
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in consequence of the political measures of the government. 
The year 1824 produced only 264 Russian works; in 1831 the 
number issued was479. The yearly average of literary produc- 
tions, original and translated, since 1800, is about 300 to 400 
annually ; while in the long interval from A. D. 1700 to 1800, 
only 1000 works were printed. More than 10,000 manu- 
scripts, never yet printed, are scattered through the imperial and 
monastic libraries. A few of these have very recently been 
brought to light, which are not without historical value. 

In the year 1822, three hundred and fifty living writers were 
enumerated ; most of them belonging to the nobility and only 
one eighth part to the clergy. The literature of the last ten 
years has been in a great measure confined to works of fiction; 
especially novels, and lyrical poetry. The only branches of 
science, which the Russians have hitherto cultivated with some 
zeal and success are, their national history, topographical des- 
criptions of foreign (mostly Asiatic) countries, books of travels, 
and philological investigations. Their labours in this last de- 
partment are, however, chiefly limited to the Slavic languages. 
Classical literature, being to them of little practical use, bas ‘found 
favour only with a few initiated. Philosophy, and the different 
departments of natural science, are deserted. The former asa 
science, is even despised, and considered as the exclusive prop- 
erty of German pedants and bookworms. The few books which 
have been published in the departments of statistics, medicine 
and law,—not only during the last ten years, but throughout 
this whole period,—are all of them translations, or have been 
written by foreigners in the Russian service, among whom are 
highly celebrated names. ‘The theological productions are con- 
fined to synodal orations and a few ascetic writings. 

In regard to periodical literature, the number of political jour- 
nals is of course very small; and that which extols most highly 
the merits and exploits of the Russians, is always considered as 


65 There are a few honourable exceptions, e. g. Perevoshtchikof’s 
Introduction to Astronomy, some zoological works by Dvigubsky, etc. 
The work, Essais philosophiques sur Vhomme, publiés par de Jakob, 
Halle 1818, was also, although written in French, the production of 
a Russian. The late author Poletika, brother to the gentleman of that 
name who filled several years ago the station of Russian envoy to this 
country, and who, if we are not misinformed, bas written in French on 
the United States, was distinguished for his amiable and elevated char- 
acter. 
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the best, and is most patronised by the government and nation. 
The literary journals, most of which are of a miscellaneous kind, 
are more*in number and are generally conducted with more 
critical talent. Those of a purely scientific character are rarely 
sustained longer than a few years; for instance, the very valuable 
Bibliographical Journal, edited by P. Képpen, 1825—26. 
We are sorry to add that the ephemeral race of annuals, those 
vehicles of superficial taste and knowledge, have already taken 
a broad possession of the Russian Parnassus. Of another de- 
scription, however, is the annual published by the Academy of 
Sciences, under the title of National Annuary, which contains 
valuable statistic notices of Russia, all of them founded on the 
best authority. 

Nicholas Karamzin, from the commencement of whose influence 
the present period of Russian literature is in general dated, was 
born A. D..1765. He was educated in the house of a German 
professor at Moscow. In spite of the early developement of his 
literary propensities, he entered the military service, which was 
then considered as the most honourable in Russia. After two 
years spent in travelling through Europe, he opened his literary 
career with the publication of a periodical work called the Mos- 
cow Journal, which exercised a decidedly favourable influence 
on Russian literature; although those productions of Karamzin 
himself which first appeared in this journal, evidently bear the 
stamp of the author’s youth. Both in his prose writings and in 
his scattered lyrical poems, at this period, there is a certain dulcet 
sentimentality, behind which we look in vain for energetic or true 
poetic thoughts. He showed more maturity in his second period- 
ical, called the European Messenger ; where political and moral 
subjects occupied his pen. But his principal reputation rests 
upon his History of the Russian Empire. In composing this 
work, he was greatly favoured by the government; all the 
archives were opened to him; all documents delivered into his 
hands; and when it was completed, rewards and gratuities of 
every description were heaped upon the author with imperial 
munificence, and continued to his widow and children, after his 
decease in 1826.6 


6 Of Karamzin’s Istorija Gosudarstva Rossissavo, History of the 
Russian Empire, (extending only to the reign of the house of Roma- 
nof, A. D. 1613,) in eleven volumes, a second edition was published in 
1818. His other works have been collected in nine volumes, of which 
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The beauties of Karamzin’s style are so entirely idiomatic, 
that no one, who is not perfectly and thoroughly acquainted with 
the language, is able to appreciate in what the charm of his 
writings consists. ‘To foreigners of sound critical taste, on the 
contrary, the productions of his earlier life exhibit an affectation, 
a pretension to feeling, and an emptiness of original thought, 
sometimes quite intolerable. And astothe more condensed and 
exact style of his great historical work, the highest beauties of 
diction, and the acknowledged diligence and accuracy of the 
writer’s examination of facts, could never reconcile us to that 
want of truth, which, without wresting the fact itself, impresses 
upon it a false character, by the whole colouring and mode of 
representation. Over the characteristic barbarism of ancient 
times, his dexterous hand throws a veil of embellishment, and 
lends a spirit of chivalry and romantic charm to historical per- 
sons and deeds, where all the circumstances of place and time 
stand in absolute contradiction to it. Not seldom do we seem 
to be perusing a novel. 

By this mode of proceeding he of course flattered the national 
feelings of his countrymen; and thus gained their approbation 
and applause, in the same measure that he se emi all other na- 
tions. But even in his own country, a spirit of opposition has re- 
cently arisen against him. In the year 1830, Polevoi, editor of a 
periodical work called the ‘ Telegraph,’ announced a new History 
of Russia, in twelve volumes; and boldly expressed the opinion, 
that Karamzin’s work was neither to be called practical nor 
philosophical, and was no longer worthy of the present standing 
of Russian literature. How far he has succeeded in producing 
a better, we are ignorant. 

In respect to Karamzin’s innovations on the language, his in- 
fluence was counterbalanced long ago. He considered the 
French or English mode of construction as better adapted to the 
present state of the Russian language, than that imitation of the 
classical structure, which had hitherto given to the Russian prose 
writings so stiff and awkward an air. He himself adopted with 
ease and gracefulness the peculiarities of these modern lan- 
guages ; but a portion of his followers thought to reach the same 


a third edition was published in 1820. This great historical work has 
been translated twice into German, first by Hauenschild and Oertel, 
and later by Tappe ; and twice into French, St. Pet. 1818, and by St. 
Thomas and Jauffert, Paris 1820. 
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object by introducing Gallicisms. Just at the proper time an 
opposition was formed ; the head of which, Admiral Shishkof, 
insisted upon preserving the influence of the Church Slavonic 
upon the Russian language; and reproached Karamzin with 
having injured the purity of the latter by the introduction of 
foreign forms. ‘These two parties, which still divide the Rus- 
sian literature in some measure, are called the Russian and Sla- 
vonic, or also the Moscow and Petersburg parties. 

Not much less influence than Karamzin on the Russian prose, 
has Ivan Dmitrief, b. 1760, exercised on poetry. He has 
more taste and purity than any of his predecessors ; and was the 
first to prove by a great many poetical tales, fables, odes, etc. 
that imagination and correctness of language are not incompatible. 
The most successful of his followers are these: Shukofsky, 
b. 1784, a poet of true and deep feeling, without affectation, 
possessing more of what the Germans call subjectivity, than any 
other Russian writer. Hetook the Germans for his models, and 
partly imitated and partly translated them with success. | Push- 
kin, b. 1799, an imitator of Byron, and hence styled the Russian 
Byron; but according to even his warmest admirers, more to be 
compared to the British poet in respect to his tendency, than to his 
genius. His most distinguished production is an historical tragedy, 
entitled Boris Godhunof, published in 1831." Koslof, in- 
teresting by his personal character and misfortunes, ‘and Baron 
Rosen, both of them likewise imitators of Byron, whose influ- 
ence on modern Russian poetry is very strong. Further: 
Prince Vjazemsky, Vostokof, Batjushkof,* Rilejef, Baron 
Delwig, Glinka, ete. all of them undoubtedly men of uncommon 
poetic gifts. As writers of fables, a favourite department among 
the Russians, Krilof and Chemnitzer are distinguished; as 
dramatic poets, Shakhofskoi, Chmelnitzky, and Ozerof. The 
latter belongs properly to the preceding period ; and the success 


66 "The latest edition of Shukofsky’s collected works (long since no 
longer complete) was published, so far as we know, St. Pet. 1824. 


6&7 A good review of Pushkin’s writings is given in the tenth 
volume of the Foreign Quarterly Review. It was written however 
before Pushkin’s principal work, Boris Godhunof, was published, or at 
least known in England. 


* The Foreign Quarterly Review contains under the head Critical 
Sketches, a review of Batjushkof’s works and a specimen of his poetry. 
Vol. TX. p. 218. 
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he met with can hardly be explained except by the want of 
competitors. 

In recent times no form of poetry has found more applause, 
than the historical novel; without however producing another 
Walter Scott. The most distinguished names in this depart- 
. ment are T’. Bulgarin, Sagoskin, Massalsky, Svinjin, ete. 

The literature of translation has been enriched, by Gnjeditch’s 
version of the Iliad ; Merzljakof’s translation of Tasso’s Jerusa- 
lem; Wojeikof’s Eneid ; Martynof’s translation of several an- 
cient classics, etc. 

To foreigners, the travels of the Russians by sea and land of- 
fer the most interesting and instructive part of their literature. 
The most distinguished of their well known expeditions have in- 
deed been conducted by Germans, as Krusenstern, Kotzebue, 
Bellinghausen, etc. others however by Russians, as Golovnin, 
Lasaref, etc. and the results of all of them contribute to the 
honour of Russia and are laid up in the temple of her literature. 
The regions of Malo-Russia, the Caucasus, and Taurida, of 
which comparatively little was known, were explored by Mura- 
viev-Apostol, Glinka, Bronefsky, etc. and described by them in 
valuable volumes. An account of China by Timkofsky, was 
translated in 1827 into the English language. The works of the 
monk Hyacinth Bitchourin, head of the Russian ecclesiastical 
mission at Pekin, published in 1828—32, are of great impor- 
tance for the knowledge of China, Thibet, and the country of 
the Mongols.®° The great patriot and protector of science, Rom- 


68 This venerable missionary, who resided at Pekin from 1807 to 
1821, has published since he returned to his country a series of valu- 
able and instructive works, a catalogue of which, as they have met with 
general acknowledgement in foreign countries, will probably be accep- 
table to the American reader.—1. Sapiski 0 Mongolii, etc. Account of 
Mongolia, St. Pet. 1828, 2 vols. It contains a part of his travels, a de- 
scription of the country and people, and a translation of the Mongol 
code of laws.—2. Opisanie Tibeta, etc. i.e. Description of Thibet in its 
present state, translated from the Chinese, with remarks and illustra- 
tions, St. Pet. 1828. This work has been translated into French and 
published by Klaproth under the title : Description du Tubet partielle- 
ment du Chinois en Russe, par le P. Hyacinth Bitchourin, et du Russe 
en Francais par M... etc. Accompagnée de Notes par M.. Klaproth, 
Paris 1831. — 3. Description of Dshongary and Eastern Turkestan, in 
2 vols. under the title: Opisanie Dshongarii i vostotchnavo Turke- 
stana, etc. St. Pet. 1829.— 4. Istorija pervych tchetyrech Chanov, etc. 
i. e. History of the first four Khans of the House of Jenghis, St. 
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yanzof, whose name is known throughout the civilized world, 
caused Abulghasi’s Historia Mongolorum et Tartarorum to be 
printed in 1825, under the special care of the distinguished Ger- 
man oriental scholar Fraehn. The publication of the Mongol 
work, History of the Eastern Mongols and their Princes, writ- 
ten by Ssanang Ssetzen, with a German translation and illustra- 
tions and remarks by J. J. Schmidt, although no Russian work, 
may be mentioned here, as it was only made possible by Rus- 
sian means, and the support of the emperor. The same author, 
known to the literary world by his learned Researches in East- 
ern Asia, translated also the Gospels into the Mongol and Kalmuk 
languages for the Russian Bible society. A Mongol Grammar was 
prepared by him in 1828, and a Mongol-German-Russian Dic- 
tionary was announced in 1834. A Mongol-Russian Dictionary 
had been previously published by Igumnof of Irkutzk. Volkof 
composed a Tartar Dictionary, an earlier one having been written 
by Giganof in 1804. For the study of the Armenian, nume- 
rous opportunities are presented; the Armenian archimandrite 
Seraphim published in 1819 an Armenian elementary Encyclo- 
pedia, and in 1822 a Russian Armenian Dictionary. A new 
Turkish Dictionary by Rhasis appeared 1830 at St. Petersburg. 
But the oriental studies of the Russians are not limited to the 
languages of the Russian empire. A Hebrew Grammar has 
been published by Pavsky, the learned author of the Russian 
version of the Old Testament; and in the year 1821 there were, 
according to Henderson, not less than forty of his pupils em- 
ployed as teachers in the different academies and seminaries 
throughout the country. An Arabic Grammar has been pub- 
lished by Boldryef, and also a Persian Chrestomathy in 1826. 
Senkofsky translated the Derbent-Nahmeh; and also edited 
with considerable additions the French-Arabic dictionary, origi- 
nally written by the Swede Berggren, a work of the highest 
utility to the Arabic scholar, not a mere vocabulary, but full of 
geographical notices and general information; in short a work 
which, according to the prospectus written by the learned Fraehn, 
“contains every thing that can be useful to the traveller, diplo- 
matic agent, missionary, physician or merchant.” ‘The editor 
among other things has added in Roman characters the vulgar 


Pet. 1829. This and the preceding work are not properly transla- 
tions, but original works, drawn from Chinese sources, all of which are 
specified. Besides these works, Hyacinth has published some of less 
importance, translations from the Chinese, ete. 
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pronunciation of the Arabic, which differs materially from that 
given by the grammarians. 

Among the ecclesiastical writers of this period, Ambrosius 
Protasof, archbishop of Kazan and Simbirsk, and Philaret Droz- 
dof, archbishop of Moscow, are considered as the most elo- 
quent. The last is the author of several works on church his- 
tory. Other theological writers of merit are the following: Eu- 
gene Bolchovitinof,™ metropolitan of Kief, Ambrosius Podob- 
jedof, metropolitan of Novogorod, and Michael Desnitzky, me- 
tropolitan of St. Petersburg. Stanislas Bogush, a Roman 
Catholic priest, published a history of Taurida and several other 
historical works in the Russian language. Several successful 
attempts have recently been made, by clergymen and by lay- 
men, to describe portions of the history of their own country. 
Such are Krilof, (not the poet,) S. Glinka, and others. The 
branch of Memoires also, in the French sense of the word, has 
recently been much cultivated. ‘The publications of Count Mu- 
nich, in 1818; of Prince Shakhofsky, 1821 ; of General Dan- 
ilevsky, 1830; and of Admiral Shishkof, 1832; are valuable 
contributions to the history of our time. 

The national feeling of the Russians has led them, during 
the period of their literary history, to examine the nature of 
their language; and all philosophical investigations, or antiqua- 
rian researches, which could throw additional light upon the 
past, have been favoured by persons of distinction and influence ; 
as for example, by Admiral Shishkof, himself a writer on va- 
rious subjects. With this view he caused a new edition of the 
Dictionary of the Russian Academy to be published, and the 
preparation of another more perfect work of that kind, founded 
on an improved plan.* To this class of philological antiqua- 
rians belong the names of Vostokof already cited in these pages, 
Sokolof, Kalaidovitch, and Stroyef, the two latter learned and 
judicious commentators on old manuscripts which they first pub- 
lished, and which but for them would still lie mouldering in dust 


69 The reputation of this clergyman rests however more on his 
publications in the department of bibliography and literary history, than 
on his own theological works. 


* The etymological tables, published since 1819 by Shishkof, as a 
specimen of the labours of the Academy, are highly interesting. We 
see here the words reduced to the first elements of the language ; 
and in some cases more than 2000 words springing from a single root. 
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and oblivion. In the department of literary history and bibli- 
ography, we find as writers of merit, P. Koeppen, author of the 
well-written article “ Kunst und Altherthum in Russland ” in the 
Vienna Jahrbiicher, and of various valuable paleographic and 
other essays in the Russian language; also Gretsch, Sopikof, 
Anastasevitch, the metropolitian Eugene above mentioned, Ple- 
tuef, Mussin-Pushkin, Korshavin, Katchenofsky, etc. etc. 

This is not the place to enlarge on the distinguished merits 
which foreigners, and especially Germans, have acquired in re- 
lation to Russian history, statistics, ete. But their labours in 
relation to the language, form a part of the literature to which 
they were devoted ; and cannot of course be separated from 
the works of native writers. The most distinguished names in 
this department are again Germans, viz. Heym, Vater, Tappe, 
Puchmayer, etc. The catalogue of elementary works upon the 
Russian language, is too long to be inserted here; we limit our- 
selves therefore to those only which are written in English, and 
the best in German and French. ‘The English grammars and 
dictionaries of the Russian, are indeed so few, that an Amer- 
ican or Englishman would never succeed in acquiring a full 
knowledge of the language, except through the medium of the 
German and French. The first Russian Grammar, however, 
that was ever printed, was published at Oxford. We give the 
titles of this and of the other principal grammars and lexicons 
of the Russian language, in the note below.” Schaffarik’s often 


7 This was Ludolf’s Grammatica Russica et manuductio ad linguam 
Slavonicam, Oxon. 1696.—Enettsa Russian Grammars are, /Vovaya 
ross, Gram. dija Anglitshani, ‘ Russian Grammar for Englishmen,’ St. 
Petersburg, 1822. Heard’s Practical Grammar of the Russian Lan- 
guage, St. Pet. 1827. 2 vols. 8vo.—German Russian Grammars are : 
Heym’s Russ. Sprachlehre fiir Deutsche, Riga, 1789, 1794, 1804. 
Vater’s Prakt. Gramm. der russ. Sprache, Leipz. 1808, 1814. Tap- 
pe’s Neue russ. Sprachlehre fiir Deutsche, St. Pet. 1810, 1814, 1820. 
Schmidt’s Prakt. russ. Grammatik, Leip. 1813. Puchmayer’s Lehrge- 
béude der russ. Sprache, Prag 1820.—F rencu Russian Grammars are : 
Maudru’s Elémens raisonnés de la Langue Russe, Paris, 1802. 
Langen’s Manuel de la Langue Russe, St. Pet. 1825. Charpentier’s 
Elémens de la Langue Russe, St. Pet. 1768 to 1805, five editions. In 
the course of the year 1828 a French translation of the Russian 
Grammar of Gretsch was prepared in two parts under the titles: 
Grammaire Russe raisonnée and Grammaire Russe pratique. 

Dictionaries.—Parenoga’s Ler. Anglinsko-ross. and Russian-Eng- 
lish Lexicon, 4 vols. 1808-17. Zdanof’s Angl-ross. Lex. and Russian 
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cited History of the Slavic Language and Literature may be 
consulted with advantage by any one who desires more complete 
information on the grammatical and lexical literature of the 
Russians.* 


If. History of the Servian Language and Literature. 


The literature of the occidental Slavo-Servians” has hithérto 
been altogether separated from that of their brethren of the ori- 


Engl. Dict. St. Pet. 1784. Shishkof’s Lex. angl. franc. ross. St. Pet. 
1795. Heym’s Russ. deutsch und Deutsch-russ. Worterb. Riga 1795- 
98. The same writer’s Russisch, Deutsch, und Franzés. Worterb. in sev- 
eral forms and editions, Riga 1796 to 1812. Schmidt’s Nov. Karm. 
Slovar, Leipz. 1815,.. Tatishtchef’s Franc. russ. Lex. St. Pet. 1816. 
Oldekop’s Russ. Deutsch. Worterb. St. Pet. 1825. 


* The Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. I, contains a valuable ar- 
ticle on Russian literature, evidently written, or at least prepared, not 
by an Englishman, but by a Russian. Bowrings’ Russian Anthology 
is the only work known to us, adapted to make the mere English rea- 
der somewhat acquainted with the Russian poetic literature. To 
those to whom not the Slavic, but the German and French languages 
are accessible, we recommend the following: Anthologie Russe, par 
Dupré de St. Maure, Paris 1823. Gretsch’s Handbuch der russ. 
LAteratur, St. Pet. 1821. Oldekop’s St. Petersburger Zeitschrift. Von 
der Borg’s Poetische Erzeugnisse der Russen, Riga 1823. Von Knor- 
ring’s Russ. Bibliothek fiir Deutsche, Revel 1831. Von Goetze’s Stimmen 
des russishen Volks, Stuttg. 1828. Specimens of Karamzin’s writings 
are contained in Richter’s Russische Miscellen, Mosc. 1801-1809. 


71 This portion of the Slavic race has hitherto been more generally 
known under the general appellation of Illyrians. With the excep- 
tion of the Bulgarians, who never have been comprehended under 
it, this name has alternately been applied to all the Southern Slavic 
nations ; sometimes only to the Dalmatians and Slavonians ; sometimes 
to them together with the Croatians and Vindes ; by others again to 
the Turkish Servians and Bosnians, ete. The old IIlyrians, i. e. the 
inhabitants of the Roman province Illyricum, were not Slavi, but a 
people related to the old Thracians, the forefathers of the present Al- 
banians, See Schaffarik, p. 23, n.2. Illyricum Magnum comprised 
in the fourth century nearly all the Roman provinces of eastern Eu- 
rope, Napoleon affected to renew the names and titles of the an- 
cient Roman empire, and called the territory ceded to him by Austria 
in 1809, viz. Carniola, and all the country between the Adriatic, the 
Save, and the Turkish empire, his Illyrian provinces, and their in- 
habitants Illyrians, In the year 1815 a new kingdom of Illyria was 
founded as an Austrian province, comprehending Carniola, Carin- 
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ental church, and treated asa distinct branch. Their language, 
however, being essentially the same, we do not see why the 
rather accidental circumstance, that the former use the Roman 
letters, while the latter adhere to the Cyrillic alphabet, should 
be a sufficient reason for such a separation. The literature of 
neither of them has as yet treasures enough, to renounce wil- 
lingly the claims which their mutual and naturally rich though 
uncultivated language gives to the one upon the productions of 
the other. We now proceed, in a short historical introduction, 
to show the origin of this separation ; after making a few pre- 
liminary remarks on the character of the language as a whole, 
unaffected by its division into different dialects, not more distinct 
indeed from each other than is the case in almost every other 
living idiom. 
The Servian language is spoken by about five millions of peo- 
le. It extends, with some slight variations of dialect, over the 
Turkish and Austrian provinces of Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, and Dalmatia; over Slavonia and the eastern part 
of Croatia. It is further the property of several thousands, who 
emigrated from their own country on account of the Turkish op- 
pression, and are now settled as colonists along the south-western 
bank of the Danube, from Semlinto St. André near Buda. A 
dialect of it, with greater variations, is spoken by the Bulgarians. 
The southern sky, and the beauties of natural scenery existing 
throughout nearly all these regions, so favourable in general to 
the developement of poetical genius, appear also to have exerted 
a happy influence on the language. While it yields to none of 
the other Slavic dialects in richness, clearness, and precision, it 
far surpasses all of them in euphony. The Servian has often 
been called the Italian among the other Slavic idioms: Com- 
parisons of this sort are always superficial, and tend to give a 
false view of the character of an object. Be this as it may, the 





thia, and Trieste with its territory. It is partly on account of this 
indefiniteness, that the name of Illyrians has been entirely relin- 
quished by modern philologists. In its stead the name of Servians, 
or more properly Serbians, Serbs, has been adopted as a general ap- 
pellation by the best authorities. See below, § 1, on the Literature 
of the Servians of the Greek Church. The word Srb, Serb, Sorab, 
has been alternately derived from Srp, scythe ; from Siberi, Sever, 
north; from Sarmet ; from Serbulja, a kind of shoe or sock ; from 
servus, servant, etc. ‘The true derivation has not yet been found out. 
See Dobrovsky’s History of the Bohemian Language, etc. 1818, and 
also his Inst, Ling. Slav, 1822. 
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Servian is decidedly the most melodious of the Slavic languages, 
rich in vowels, and abounding alike in soft and powerful accents. 
The accumulation of consonants, with which the other dialects 
are so often reproached, is rarely, if ever, to be met with in Ser- 
vian. ‘The reader may compare the Setvian wetar with wytr, 
krilo with krjdlo or skrzydlo, pao with padl, etc. Those who 
ascribe this mildness of the Servian language to the Italian neigh- 
bourhood of Dalmatia, forget that the eastern Servians possess the 
same advantage. It is true that the dialects of these latter are 
at the same time full of Turcisms; but these are mere excres- 
cences, which may easily be removed without touching the essen- 
tial structure of the language. The Turkish words adopted in- 
to the Servian, are mostly nouns, and verbs derived from them ; 
and may naturally be explained by their political relation to the 
Turks during so many centuries. If we may confide in a re- 
mark of the profound philologist J. Grimm, some foreign ingre- 
dients are useful and even necessary to languages. ‘They act as 
a cement, and fill up gaps ; nay, they not seldom serve to give 
to the expression colouring and pliancy. The attention of the 
civilized world, although directed at the beginning of the present 
century to the Servians and their heroic struggles, has only re- 
cently been excited in respect to their language ; and this through 
the efforts of a single individual. We shall have moreto say on 
this point in the section devoted to the literature of the Servians 
of the eastern church. 

The ancient Illyricum comprised all the countries situated be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Black Sea, and along the Danube 
and Save.” ‘Towards the middle of the seventh century, we 
find this vast country mostly occupied by a Slavic people of 
one and the same race, alternately called Bulgarians, Croatians, 
and Servians. We find also six kingdoms gradually established 
by them: Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia (Rama), Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia; some of them powerful and of great influence in 
their time, but now and long since sunk into ruin, and existing 
only as Turkish or Austrian provinces. An impenetrable night 
rests on the early history of these regions; and if the judicious 
criticism of modern philologists has thrown comparatively some 
light on this general topic, still, their investigations have been 
of little consequence for the history of the language. All that 
it concerns us to note here, is, that as early as the seventh cen- 
tury, a part of these nations were already Christians, converted 


72 See above, p. 334 sq. and the preceding note. 
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by Romish priests. Among the remainder, Christianity as 
taught by Greek missionaries found a welcome reception in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, and was soon fully established. The 
oriental Servians had the chief seat of their power in the present 
Turkish province of Serf-Vilayeti; and governed by princes call- 
ed Shupans, we see them in a constant war of resistance against 
the Greek emperors, and during several centuries also against 
the powerful Khans of Bulgaria; now conquered, subjugated, 
destroyed almost to annihilation, but recovering with effort and 
rising again in power, with such energy as to enable them under 
the great Tzar, Stephan Dushan, not only to hold all their neigh- 
bours in awe, but to take a menacing position towards Byzan- 
tium itself, and dictate conditions of peace to the imploring en- 
voys of that proud imperial court. But this brilliant point of 
Servian glory, which even now after five hundred years still 
lives in the hearts of the people, and is the-subject of a thousand 
legends and songs, was only a meteor. It vanished in almost 
the same moment that it appeared. Stephan’s immediate suc- 
cessors, enfeebled by their domestic dissensions, sunk under the 
superior forces of the Turks, who had broken into Europe thirty- 
four years earlier. They soon became the conquerors of the 
Servians, though not without fierce and bloody struggles; and 
they still remain their masters and oppressors.” 

The occidental Servians were early divided into small states, 
some of which adopted an aristocratic republican form of consti- 
tution. Among these, only the republic of Ragusa requires to 
be mentioned here, as the cradle of the Dalmatian branch of Ser- 
vian literature. The local situation of these occidental states, 
made them dependent on Hungary ; and thus Croatia, Slavonia, 
Dalmatia, sometimes under the title of kingdoms, and now as 
dukedoms, became at length mere provinces of that larger king- 
dom, and ultimately of the Austrian empire. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, which form the boundary between the Servians of the 
East and West, were subject to the influence of both ; and are to 
the present day divided in religion and in language. 





73 The Servians, under the goverment of their own distinguished 
countryman, prince Milosh, have, however, for some years enjoyed a 
certain degree of freedom, which will no doubt have good results for 
the mental life of the nation. A very good view of their country, con- 
stitution, and literature, is given in a recent German work: Reise 
nach Serbien im Spatherbst 1829, by Otto von Birch, Berlin 1830, 
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§ 1, Laterature of the Servians of the Oriental or Greek Church. 


However small the circuit of country, properly called Servia, 
is in proportion to the whole extent over which the southern 
Slavi are spread, the name of Servians nevertheless appears to 
modern philologists as the best adapted for being employed as 
the common name of them all. Dobrovsky thinks it even appro- 

riate to become the general appellation for all Slavic nations. 

Although of obscure derivation, it is at least sufficiently ascer- 
tained that it is of pure Slavic origin ; glorious associations are 
attached to it; it is moreover still a living name, while the learn- 
ed appellation of Jl/yrians, formerly more in use, is dead; and 
that of Bosnians, preferred by some Dalmatian writers, rests 
upon no satisfactory grounds. The name of Servians, how- 
ever, was never, till recently, applied to the Dalmatians. 


(a) Servians, Bosnians, Greek Slavonians, etc. 


The literature of the eastern Servians, the result of their intel- 
lectual life as a nation, is not yet twenty years old. Up to that 
time, all the Servians belonging to the Greek church, notwith- 
standing the honourable example of Russia to the contrary, had 
written in the Old or Church Slavonic ; or, in more modern times, 
in a language mixed up from this latter and several other dialects. 
Schaffarik remarks, that out of about 400 Servian books printed 
between the years 1742, or more properly 1761, and 1826, 
about one eighth part are written in Old Slavic; another eighth 
in the common dialect of the people; while all the rest vary be- 
tween these two in innumerable shades and degrees.“ This 
eighth part written in ordinary Servian, are all of very recent 
date. Indeed, with the exception of a single writer, Obradovitch, 
who found no immediate followers, the dialect of the people was 
in general despised by the clergy and those who laid claim to 
education, as being wholly unfit for books, and (as Vuk Stephan- 
ovitch strongly expresses himself) only proper for “ cowherds 
and swineherds.” How the once flourishing literature of Ragu- 
sa could ever have sunk into oblivion to such a degree, is hardly 
to be conceived ; as indeed in general, the division so sharply 
drawn in respect to literature between those two branches of the 
same people, while they were still bound together by the strong 
ties of one and the same language of common life and in part 
also of the same government, belongs among the most remarka- 
ble facts in literary history. 


4 See Schaffarik, p. 217. 
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The most ancient document of the Servian Old Slavic lan- 
guage, is out of the middle of the thirteenth century, viz. the 
Hexaemeron of Basilius, with a preface by Jobn, exarch of 
Bulgaria. Then follow the ‘ Acts of the Apostles,’ written by 
the hieromonach Damian, A. D. 1324. Of higher historical 
importance are some secular writings from the end of the thir- 
teenth to the middle of the fourteenth century, viz. a genealogi- 
cal register of the Servian princes and the events of their reigns, 
called Radoslov, written by archbishop Daniel ; a similar work 
called the T'zarostavnick ; and above all the statutes of Tzar 
Dushan the Powerful, A. D. 1336—56. These statutes, da- 
ted from the year 6837, or A. D. 1349, not only afford us a 
good survey of the constitution of the Servian kingdom, but are 
a remarkable contribution to the history of its moral state at that 
early period. The philanthropist cannot but perceive with sat- 
isfaction, the rare union that reigns in these laws of stern justice 
and true christian benevolence, attempting to alleviate those evils 
which it was not in the power of an individual] to abolish,—the 
hardships of slavery, the insecurity of property peculiar to those 
barbarous times, and those rash and bloody acts of self-protec- 
tion, which are preferred by the powerful all over the world to 
the slower steps of avenging justice. It is indeed remarkable to 
observe, how these statutes not only counteracted the grosser 
vices and crimes, (which for the most part is the only object of 
laws,) but also favoured the characteristic virtues of the times, 
for instance hospitality. One statute ordains, that when a trav- 
eller asked for night-quarters at the dwelling of a land-proprietor 
and was not admitted, he had the right to take lodgings in his 
village wherever he pleased ; and did he lose any thing, not his 
host, but the proprietor who had refused to harbour him, was 
bound to remunerate the loss.”5 

The monks of this and the following centuries must have 
written a great deal; as is proved by the many manuscripts that 
still lie accumulated in the numerous Servian and Macedonian 
monasteries,—the mere remnant of those which perished in the 
long tempests of bloody wars and desolating conflagrations. 
About fifty years after the invention of printing, some of the 
church books from time to time were published in Servia and 
Syrmia. The earliest Servian print extant is from the year 
1493, viz. an Octateuch, published at Zenta in Herzegovina. In 


75 These statutes were first printed by Raitch, in his great work on 
Slavic history (see Note 78); and translated by Engel in his History 
of Hungary and the adjacent Territories, Vol. 2, p, 293. 
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Russia they did not begin to print until sixty years later. In 
1552 the Gospels were printed in Belgrade; in 1562 another 
edition in Negromont. But after these faint signs of life became 
extinct, we hear no longer of the least trace of literature among 
the Servians of the Turkish empire; and among the Austrian 
Servians also, literature seems to have been equally dead, with 
the exception of a History of Servia, written and left in manu- 
script by George Brankovitch, the last despot of that country, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. A genealogical 
work published by Dshefarovitch at Vienna in 1742, had to be 
engraved, for the want of proper types. In the year 1755, 
under the reign of Maria Theresa, when some attention began 
to be paid to the schools of her Illyrian provinces, the arch- 
bishop of Carlovitz was compelled to have Smotrisky’s Gram- 
mar” printed in Walachia, because no Slavic types were to be 
found in the whole Austrian empire. Some years afterwards, 
A. D. 1758, a private Slavic press was founded at Venice. In 
Austria, Cyrillic-Slavonic books could not be printed earlier 
than A. D. 1771, when a printing office was established at Vien- 
na; the monopoly of which for all Slavo-Servian scientific 
works throughout the empire, was given to the university of 
Buda. From this one point, therefore, the whole literary cul- 
tivation of the Servians of the oriental church in the Austrian 
empire, can alone proceed.” 

After the partial revival of Servian literature in 1758, a con- 
siderable number of works were composed; and there are 
among them not a few, which, notwithstanding the mixed and 
unsettled idiom in whieh they are written, attest the general 
capacity of the nation, and may serve as imperfect specimens of 
the mass of talent buried there. Among the historical writers, 
we must name above all J. Raitch. He wrote on many differ- 
ent subjects ; and also left behind him a whole library of theo- 
logical manuscripts. His ‘History of the Slavic Nations’ 
has given him a lasting reputation. Other historical writers of 








78 See above, in the History of the Old Slavic Language, p. 357. 


7 There is however still another Cyrillic printing office attached 
to an Armenian convent in Vienna. Since the printing of Vuk’s 
second edition of the Servian popular songs at Leipsic, several other 
Servian books have also been printed there. 


7% The complete title of this valuable work is: Istorja raznich Sla- 


venskich narodov nairatchvedshe Chorvatov, Bolgarov i Srbov, Vien- 
na 1792—95, 4 vols. 
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some merit, are, Kengelatz, Magarashevitch, Julinatz, Solaritch, 
etc.” Writers on different subjects of natural philosophy and 
medicine, are, Orphelin, Stoikovitch, Beritch, Jankovitch, P. 
Hadshitch, etc. On statistics, geography, etc. the above men- 
tioned Solaritch, Vuitch, Bulitch, Popovitch, and others. In 
the department of theology, we hardly meet with a single book 
of a doctrinal character ; but there are quite a number on ethics. 
The principal writers of the language, therefore, may perhaps be 
more properly arranged under the heads of philosophy (compre- 
hending logic), rhetoric, ethics, ete. as Obradovitch, Raitch, 
Lazarevitch, Vuitch, Davidovitch, Masovitch, etc.® 

Poetry and belles lettres being more dependent on the state 
of the language than purely scientific works, we cannot proceed 
any further, without first making our readers acquainted with 
the recent innovations of a few distinguished and patriotic indi- 
viduals. 

It was Dosithei Obradovitch, born A. D. 1739 in the Banat 
of Temeswar, who first among the oriental Servians ventured to 
write books in the despised language of the country. The for- 
tunes of this person are, in several respects, of uncommon inter- 
est. After twenty-five years of travelling all over Europe, he 
returned to his comparatively barbarous native land, where he 
died in 1811, as inspector of the schools, and the instructor of 
the children of the celebrated Kara George. He left several 
works. A far greater influence, however, has been exerted on 
Servian literature by Davidovitch and Vuk Stephanovitch Ka- 
radshitch, who have not only followed the same course, but were 
the first to defend both theoretically and practically the principle, 
that the Servians ought to write as they speak. Their boldness 
met with strong and decided opposition from the old school ; 
and the contest and rivalry which have been the consequence, 
although tending for the present to prevent the progress of the 
good cause, cannot but have, ere long, beneficial results, by ex- 
citing the minds of the people to a higher activity than they have 
had until now occasion to exert. 


7 The writings of this very productive philologist and historian 
are however more remarkable for boldness and singularity of asser- 
tion, than for depth. In his Rimjani slavenstvovavshii, Buda 1818, he 
undertakes to derive the entire Latin language from the Slavic. In 
an earlier work, written 1809, he contends that the German language 
was a corruption of the Slavic dialects spoken on the Elbe, etc. 


80 The reader will find a more complete catalogue of the Servian 
writers and their works, in O. v. Birch’s Travels ; see above, Note 73. 
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Davidovitch published from 1814 to 1822 a Servian news- 
paper in Vienna, not exclusively of a political character, by 
which he intended to diffuse information on various subjects ; the 
first undertaking of the kind in his language. His influence 
however is not confined to the language alone; as secretary of 
prince Milosh, the present head of the Servians, his influence 
on the general cultivation of his countrymen is very decided. 
Vuk Stephanovitch, born 1786 in Turkish Servia, is the author 
of the first Oriental-Servian grammar and dictionary ; and in the 
arrangement of the former has manifested the true spirit of a 
genuine grammarian. Besides these he has written several 
works of value, a biography of prince Milosh, a series of annuals, 
etc. But the best proof which he could give of the beauty, 
richness, and perfectibility of the vulgar Servian dialect, is his 
Collection of the Servian popular Songs, in three volumes, com- 
prising nevertheless only about the fourth or fifth part of the 
similar treasures hidden among the mountains of his country. 
In making this collection, he very judiciously wrote down only 
those songs which he had himself caught from the lips of the 
Servian peasantry. ‘There had already been a rumor among 
the literati of Europe for more than fifty years, of the beauty 
and singularity of the Illyrian national songs, founded mostly on 
the communications of Italian travellers and the citations of Dal- 
matian dictionaries. But when Vuk’s collection appeared, and 
a part of its contents was made intelligible to the civilized world 
by translations, imperfect and deficient as any translation of 
popular poetry must necessarily ever be, the public and the critics 
were nevertheless alike struck with the strong expression of the 
high and incomparable beauties of nature. All that the other 
Slavic nations, or the Germans, the Scotch, and the Spaniards, 
possess of popular poetry, can at the utmost be compared with 
the lyrical part of the Servian songs, called by them female songs, 
because they are sung only by females and youths; but the 
long epic compositions, by which a peasant bard, sitting in a large 
circle of other peasants, in unpremeditated but perfectly regular 
and harmonious verse, celebrates the heroic deeds of their an- 
cestors or cotemporaries, has no parallel in the whole history of 
literature since the days of Homer.* 





8! The title of Vuk’s collection, a part of which appeared 1814 
—15 at Vienna, in two small volumes, is Narodne Srpske pjesme, 
Lpzg. 1823—24. Some of these remarkable songs have been made 
known to the English public in Bowring’s Servian Popular Poetry, 
London 1827. This little collection contains also an able and spirited 
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The same individual published at Vienna, in 1824, the Gospel 
of St. Luke, as a ‘ Specimen of a translation of the New Tes- 
tament into Servian.’ How much part he had in the version 
printed at Leipsic by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and now circulated among the Servians, we are unable to say.* 


—————— —————————— 


introduction, which serves to give a clear view not only of the state 
of the Servians in particular, but also of the relation of the Slavic na- 
tions to each other in general ; with the exception of some mistakes 
in respect to classification.—In Germany a general interest for Ser- 
vian national poetry was excited by Goethe. See his Kunst und 
Alterthum, Vol. V. Nos. land IJ. German translations are: Volks- 
lieder der Serben, by Talvj, 2 vols. Halle 1825—26. Die Wila, by 
Gerhardt, 2 vols. Lpzg. 1828. These two works contain nearly all the 
songs published by Vuk, but only half of those he has collected. 
Serbische Volkslieder, by v. Goetze, St. Pet. and Lpz. 1827. Serbische 
Hochzeitlieder, by Eugen Wesely, 1826. A French translation of 
these songs does not yet exist, although they have excited a deep in- 
terest among the literati of France. The work la Guzla, published at 
Paris in 1827 and purporting to contain translations of Dalmatian na- 
tional songs, is not genuine, but was written by the French poet Mé- 
rimée, with much talent indeed, but without any knowledge of the 
Servian language. 


* We must correct here a mistake made by Dr Henderson in his 
Biblical Researches, in respect to the Servian New Testament. He 
says, p. 263, “A version of the (Servian) New Testament was indeed 
executed some years ago, but its merits were not of such a description 
as to warrant the committee of the Russian Bible Society to carry it 
through the press; yet, as they were deeply convinced of the impor- 
tance of the object, they were induced to engage a native Servian, of 
the name of Athanasius Stoikovitch to make a new translation, the 
printing of which was completed in the year 1825, but owing to the 
cessation of the Society’s operations, the distribution of the copies has 
hitherto been retarded.” Dr Henderson probably received his infor- 
mation at St. Petersburg, and felt himself of course entitled to depend 
on it, being very likely not acquainted with the great schism in modern 
Servian literature above mentioned. If we may confide in our own 
recollections, the translation, the merits of which the committee of the 
Russian Bible Society was so little disposed to acknowledge, was 
made by Vuk Stephanovitch, who knew better than any one else the 
wants of the Servian people, and who presented in the above men- 
tioned Gospel of St. Luke a specimen to the learned world, which 
received the approbation of all those Slavic scholars entitled to judge 
of the subject. The committee of St. Petersburg however was prob- 
ably composed of gentlemen of the opposite party ; as indeed the Rus- 
sian Servians are, in general, advocates of the mixed Slavo-Servian 
language, in which for about fifty years all books for the Servians 
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Modern educated Servian poets, upon whose writings the re- 
ception which the popular poetry has met with, and no doubt 
also their own consciousness of its power, have had a favourable 
influence, are the following: Lucian Mushitzky, a writer of 
odes and other lyrical pieces, all of them highly esteemed by his 
countrymen ; Simo Milutinovitch, author of an epic poem enti- 
tled Serbianca, which describes the Servian war of 1812, and a 
writer of lyric poetry, of a tragedy, etc. J. Popovitch, Milovan 
Vidakovitch, M. Vitkovitch, G. Kovatzevitch, etc. * 

Vuk’s Grammar, printed at Vienna in 1818, before his Dic- 
tionary, has been rendered accessible to other European nations 
by the celebrated Grimm’s translation of it, Leips. and Berl. 
1824. Another Servian Grammar has recently been published 
in German, by Schaffarik. 


were written, and which we have described above in Schaffarik’s 
words; see p. 393. According to their ideas of the Servian language, 
the mere use of the common dialect of the people was sufficient to 
inspire doubts of the competency of the translator ; although it was 
for the people, the unlearned, that the translation was professedly 
made. They engaged in consequence Professor Stoikovitch, the au- 
thor of several Russian and Slavo-Servian books (see above p. 396), 
and who had been for more than twenty years in the Russian service, 
to make a new translation. This person, who, to judge from our per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, probably on this occasion read the Gos- 
pels for the first time in his life with any attention, took the re- 
jected version for his basis, altered it, according to his views of the 
dignity of the Servian language, into the customary mixed Slavo-Ser- 
vian-Russian idiom, and received the reward from the Society. 
Whether this is the version afterwards printed at Leipsic and distrib- 
uted in Servia by the English Bible Society, we are not informed. 
From private letters we know, that in the year 1827, that Society pro- 
posed to Vuk Stephanovitch to allow him £500, if after obtaining ap- 
propriate testimonies for the correctness of his version, he would 
print one thousand copies in Servia; and also authorized its corre- 
spondent in Constantinople, Mr Leeves, to arrange the matter finally 
with Vuk. From M. Kopitar’s remark however, that the translation 
for the Dalmatian Roman Catholics needed only to be transcribed with 
Cyrillic letters to come into use among the Oriental Servians, we are 
entitled to conclude that the version now circulated, is not as it ought 
to be ; and a correct one, for that part of the nation, is still a desidera- 
tum. It would seem therefore that Vuk Stephanovitch cannot have 
accepted the offer in question. See Kopitar’s Letter to the Editor, 
Bibl. Repos. Vol. III, p. 186. 


* See Note 80. 
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(6) Bulgarians. 


According to Kopitar, the eminent Slavic philologist, the 
Bulgarian dialect, spoken in Bulgaria and Macedonia by about 
half a million of the population, has of all the Slavic dialects been 
most affected by the course of time, both in its grammatical 
structure and in its whole character. It has an article, which is 
pet after the words it qualifies, like that of the Albanians and 

alachians. Of the seven Slavic cases, only the nominative and 
vocative remain to it; all the others being supplied through 
prepositions. As the Bulgarians are a mixture of Slavi, Ru- 
meni, and Tartars, this state of their language can easily be ac- 
counted for. The only point of view from which it can, un- 
cultivated as it is, excite a general interest, is in respect to their 
popular songs, in which this dialect likewise is exceedingly rich. 

The Bulgarians were converted to Christianity by Cyril and 
Methodius. Their history is a series of continued warfare with 
the Servians, Greeks, and Hungarians, and finally with the 
Turks, who subdued them, and in A. D. 1392 put an end to 
the existence of a Bulgarian kingdom. ‘The people had hitherto 
adhered to the Greek church; except for a short interval in the 
last half of the twelfth century, when the Roman chair succeeded 
in bringing them under its dominion. Since the establishment 
of the Turkish government, apostasy to Mohammedanism has 
been, of all the christian provinces of the Porte, most frequent 
in Bulgaria. Still, the bulk of the population has remained 
faithful to the Slavic Greek worship. ‘The scanty germs of cul- 
tivation sown among them by two or three of their princes, who 
caused several Byzantine works to be translated into the Bulga- 
rian dialect, perished during the Turkish invasion. The few 
books used by the priesthood in our days, are obtained from 
Russia. The Russian Bible Society had prepared a Bulgarian 
translation of the New Testament, intended more especially for 
the benefit of about 30,000 Bulgarian colonists in he Russian 
province of Bessarabia. But the specimen printed in 1823, 
excited so much doubt as to the competency of the translator in 
respect to his knowledge of the Bulgarian language, that it was 
deemed advisable to put a stop to its further progress. Among 
the Albanian portion of the inhabitants, the New Testament has 
been distributed by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


EEE 


82 Wiener Jahrbiicher der Literatur, Vol. XVUI. 
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§2. Literature of the Dalmatians, or Servians of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


(a) Glagolitie Literature. 


As Christianity was first introduced into Dalmatia by Romish 
priests, the Latin language was of course adopted for religious 
worship. But when the people became acquainted with the 
liturgy of Methodius in a language intelligible to them, this inno- 
vation met with such a general and heartfelt welcome, that all 
the severe decrees of synods, nay, of the holy chair of Rome it- 
self, were unable to stop its progress. We have seen above, in 
our sketch of the history of the Old Slavic language, by what 
means a shrewd priesthood succeeded in reconciling the minds 
of the people to the arrogant pretensions of Rome. To avoid 
repetition, we refer the reader to that part of our article, for the 
origin of the Glagolitic literature.* A few words will suffice to 
give a narrative of its further progress. 

Glagol signifies in Old Slavic the word, or rather verb; but 
the reason of the application of this term to the Servians of the 
catholic communion, Glagolitae, and to the language of their 
ecclesiastical writings, Glagolic or Glagolitic, has not yet been 
ascertained ; all that has as yet been asserted by distinguished 
Slavic philologians being mere hypothesis. ‘The oldest monu- 
ment known at the present time, in which these letters are ex- 
tant, is a Psalter of A. D. 1220, which in later years has been 
ascribed to Jerome himself. The tradition among the Dalma- 
tians was, that this father, a native of Illyria, had translated the 
whole Bible into Slavic; the sounder criticism of later times has 
however proved clearly, that he indeed corrected the old Latin 
version of the Bible, but never wrote a single line of Slavic. 
Other advocates of this distorted alphabet, have taken great 
pains to vindicate for it a still earlier birth ; but with an equally 
unsatisfactory result. 

Although the use of the Glagolitic letters was in a certain 
measure authorized by the pope, the clergy of Dalmatia prefer- 
red unanimously the Latin language for their theological or eccle- 
siastical writings. ‘The Glagolitic literature was therefore almost 
exclusively limited to copies of the productions of the Cyrillic 
brethren. ‘The Glagolitic letters had however the advantage of 


* See p. 353 above. 
®3 See Note 32, ibid. 
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the Cyrillic alphabet, in respect to printing. The first printed 
Glagolitic missal, is of the year 1483; whilst the earliest work 
printed with Cyrillic letters, is not older than A. D. 1491." 
In the sixteenth century, books were printed at Zengh (Segna), 
at Fiume, at Venice, and at Tubingen, with Glagolitic letters. 
In the year 1621, the emperor Feedinand II presented the 
Propaganda with a fount of Glagolitic types, which he obtained 
from Venice. Several improved breviaries and missals have 
since been printed at Rome. In our day, this city possesses 
the only Glagolitic printing office in existence. On the Dalma- 
tian islands, books are still copied in manuscript, just as before 
the invention of printing. 

Among the Dalmatian clergy, there were a few who united a 
real interest for the preservation of their language and for science 
in general. Raph. Levakovitch improved the breviary in 1648, 
in respect to language; the archbishop Vincenz cary snr 
d. 1771, a great patron of the literature of his country, founded 
a hundred years later a theological seminary in Zara. Matthias 
Caraman, on occasion of a new edition of the missal by the 
Propaganda in 1741, undertook a fundamental revision and 
correction of it. The Propaganda also founded a Slavic pro- 
fessorship in the Collegio fo and for the benefit of this 
Society a new translation of the whole Bible was resolved upon, 
which however has never been published. A notice of the exer- 
tions of the priest Rosa belongs rather to the history of Dalma- 
tian secular literature. 


(6) Secular Literature of the Dalmatians or Catholic Servians. 


It is not certain at what time, nor by whom, the Latin letters 
were first adopted for the Servian language. The earliest 
teachers of the occidental portion of that people having been 
Romish priests, they of course used their own letters for writing 
such Slavic words or names as occasion required. The Latin 
alphabet probably came into use without any particular pains, 
long before the introduction of the Glagolitic letters. These, in 
their awkward hieroglyphic form, were little adapted to super- 
sede the Latin forms. ‘The example of the Poles and Bohe- 
mians could only encourage the first Dalmatian writers to con- 
tinue in the same course ; although each of these nations follows 
a different system of pronouncing the same letters. ‘The ortho- 
graphy of the Dalmatians remained, however, for a long time en- 


84 See above, p. 356. 
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tirely unsettled ; and is so still in some measure. A greater 
difficulty arose from the absurd practice of the Slavonians and 
Croatians, who, although speaking and writing the same lan- 
guage, yet write and print it each according to a different system 
of combination ; thus limiting the perusal of their own scanty 
productions almost exclusively to the few readers of their small 
provinces respectively, whilst the remainder of their countrymen 
are hardly able to understand them. This division, however, 
compels us likewise to separate in our sketch the literature of 
the Dalmatians proper, and that of the Catholic Slavonians. 


Literature of Dalmatia proper. 


The neighbourhood of the Italians exercised in very early 
times a happy influence on the literature of the Dalmatians. 
The small republic of Ragusa was, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, at the zenith of its splendour and welfare. 
Celebrated Italians were teachers in her schools; and the per- 
secuted Greeks, Lascaris, Demetrius Chalcondylas, Emanuel 
Marulus, and several others, celebrated over all Europe for their 
learning, found an asylum within her walls. Thus the treasures 
of the classics and of the Italian middle ages became familiar to 
the noble youths of Ragusa, until in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century poetry began to appear in a national dress. Bla- 
sius Darxitch, Sigismund Menze, Mauro Vetranitch, and Stephen 
Gozze, (d. 1576), are mentioned as the first Dalmatian poets. 
The latter wrote a comic epic, the Dervishiade, which met with 
great success, A poem of the same kind is Jegyupka, the Gip- 
sy, by Andreas Giubranovitch, printed at Venice 1559. Domi- 
nic Zlataritch, d. 1608, translated Tasso and the Electra of 
Sophocles; and was himself a lyric poet. The annals of this 
period report also, about A. D. 1600, the name of a lady, Flo- 
ria Zuzzeri, married to Pescioni, arare appearance in Slavic lit- 
erature. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Ragusa en- 
joyed peace and a degree of wealth and prosperity most favoura- 
ble to high attainments in science and literature. The first Sla- 
vic theatre was founded here. John Gondola, d. 1638, the 
translator of 'T'asso’s Jerusalem and author of several poems still 
extant, furnished it with dramatic pieces, which have all perish- 
ed in the vicissitudes of time. Junius Palmota, d. 1657, wrote 
likewise for the stage, selecting his subjects especially from Sla- 
vic history. 

In the year 1667, a horrible earthquake in a few moments 
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destroyed the prosperity of the state for whole centuries. 
It was as if the genius of the Ragusian literature had been 
crushed under the ruins. From that period we find the lit- 
erature in a rapid decline. ‘The catastrophe itself, however, 
furnished the poets with a new subject. In the same year, N. 
Bonus published a poem entitled, ‘The city of Ragusa to her 
Rulers ;’ and Jacob Palmota, d. 1680, wrote an elegiac poem, 
‘ The renovated Ragusa.’ But the most interesting production 
of this period is a collection of national songs, published by the 
Franciscan monk, And. Cacitch Miossitch.® This work, although 
executed with little critical taste or judgment, and disfigured by 
many interpolations, might have given to the literary world a fore- 
taste of the treasures, which fifty years afterwards were to be 
discovered here. 

Whilst Slavic poetry found so many votaries among the Dal- 
matians, it is a remarkable fact, that all their historians wrote in 
Latin or Italian. ‘They possess indeed a very old chronicle, of 
the date of A. D. 1161, written in the Slavic language by an 
anonymous Presbyter of Dioclea, and translated by himself into 
Latin ; but in the more flourishing period of the Dalmatian liter- 
ature, the love of their own language was overcome by the 
stronger desire of a more universal reputation than any works 
written in Slavic could procure for them. The names of N. 
Ragnini, Francisco Gondola, Razzi, and Caboga, must here be 
mentioned. The dialect of the country, however, found some 
advocates even among the clergy. For some theological works 
it was preferred to the Old Slavonic; or at least the Latin letters 
were chosen for this language instead of the Glagolitic types. 
An Old Slavonic translation of the Gospels and Epistles by Ber- 
nardin de Spalatro was printed with Latin letters, Venice 1495. 
At the same place appeared, in 1613, Bandulovitch’s translation 
of the same holy books in the common language. A Jesuit, 
Barth. Cassio, A. D. 1640, had translated both the Old and 
New Testaments ; but the printing of it was prevented by the 
bishops. Anton Cacitch wrote a work on moral theology, in 
the common dialect of the country ; and several ecclesiastics of 
high standing published works for religious instruction in the 
same language. The period following the catastrophe of Ragu- 
sa, was fertile in theological, or rather religious, productions. 
The works of the archdiaconus Albertus, of Gucetitch, and oth- 


© Razgovor ugodni naroda slavinskoga, Venice 1759. A new edi- 
tion appeared in the year 1811. 
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ers, contain treatises for spiritual edification, devotional exercises, 
etc. Biankovitch, bishop of Makarska, wrote a treatise of chris- 
tian doctrine, Venice 1708, in the common Dalmatian dialect. 
But this dialect found its most ardent champion in a priest, Ste- 
phan Rosa, who exerted himself greatly to have the Old church 
Slavonic entirely superseded by the Dalmatian-Servian language. 
He made a complete translation of the whole Bible, and sent it 
to the pope, requesting that it might be printed and introduced 
under his high authority instead of the Cyrillic Bible. At the 
same time, he proposed that the mass should be read in the 
Dalmatian dialect, dwelling especially on the circumstance, that 
the Cyrillic language was an ingredient of the Greek church, 
and consequently the use of it in sacred things a species of Greek 
heresy. ‘The pope appointed a committee to examine the new 
translation; the result of which was, as may easily be supposed, 
the rejection of a measure which savoured so strongly of Protes- 
tantism. From the time of this decision in A. D. 1754, nothing 
was done to provide the catholic inhabitants of Dalmatia, Bos- 
nia and Slavonia with a version of the Bible, until at last a new 
translation, the first satisfactory one in the language, made by 
the Franciscan monk and professor Katancsich, was accepted 
and introduced in 1832. The merit of having procured it to be 
printed and published, belongs to the late primate of Hungary, 
cardinal Rudnay.® 

The inconvenience of such an anarchical state of orthography, 
and likewise in part of the grammar itself, must of course have 
been felt very early ; but it would seem that in this department 
also, the Dalmatian writers acted with more zeal and diligence, 
than success. ‘The above-mentioned Barth. Cassio, and after 
him another Jesuit, J. Micalia, endeavoured in the first half of 
the seventeenth century to settle the orthography and subject it 
to fixed rules. Ardelio della Bella, a member of the same order, 
published in 1728 a dictionary and grammar, in which he aban- 
doned the way opened by his predecessors, without however 
finding a better one. Jos. Voltiggi endeavoured to establish a 
third system of pronunciation and orthography; his dictionary 
and grammar appeared in the year 1803. A few years later 
was published the great dictionary of J. Stulli, a work of consid- 
erable merit, and far excelling all previous works of the same 


86 See Biblical Repository, Vol. IIL. p. 186, where extracts are giv- 
en from a letter of M. Kopitar to the Editor. 
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kind. A useful grammar was also published about the same 
time, by Appendini.*? 


Literature of the Catholic Slavonians. 


The Slavonians of the Greek church make use of the Cyrillic 
letters; and their productions belong therefore to that division 
of Servian literature.* We have seen above, that the catholic 
Slavonians also neither speak nor write a different dialect ; but 
that only their mode of writing, the strange combination accord- 
ing to which they express the sounds of the same language, sep- 
arates them from the Dalmatian Servians.¢ ‘To enter into the 
details of these varieties would be of little interest for our readers. 

The light of the Reformation penetrated at an early day into 
Slavonia, and gave birth toa kind of limited theological or eccle- 
siastica] national literature. But the catholic clergy soon suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing it; and in the same proportion, the 
Latin language continued to supersede the dialect of the people. 
In more modern days, the Latin has been preferred by nearly all 
catholic Slavonian writers ; and their own literature is now al- 
most exclusively limited to works for religious instruction, cate- 
chisms, prayer-books, etc. 

But although their language was thus relinquished in a practi- 
cal point of view, it remained nevertheless the object of investi- 
gation to some of their profoundest scholars. hus the Latin 
works of Prof. Katancsich, are almost all of them devoted to 
Slavic-philological inquiries, etc. The translation of the Bible 
mentioned above, was made by the same learned individual. 


8? F. Verantii Dictionarium quinque nobiliss. Eur. Ling. Lat. Ital. 
Germ. Dalm. et Ung. Venice 1595. Micalia Thesaurus linguae Illyri- 
eae, etc. Ancona 165}. Della Bella Dizionario It. Lat. IMlyr. Venice 
1728 ; later edit. Ragusa 1785. Voltiggi Ricsoslovnik illyricsiskoga, 
tal. i nimacsk, Vienna 1803. Stulli Lexicon Lat. Ital. Ilyr. etc. Buda 
and Ragusa 1801—10, 6 vols. Prefixed to the four last works, are al- 
so grammars. Other Dalmatian grammars are: Cassii Institutiones 
linguae Illyricae, Rome 1604. Appendini Grammatik der illyrischen 
Sprache, Ragusa 1808. Starcsevich Nuova Gramm. Illyrica, Trieste 
1812, 


* See above in § 1. a, p. 393. + See p. 403 above. 


88 As dictionaries and grammars of this dialect are to be mentioned : 
Relcovich Deutsch illyrisches and illyr. deutsches Worterb, Vienna 1796. 
By the same: Neue Slawonisch-deulsche Grammatik, Agram 1767. Vi- 
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IV. Language and Literature of the Croatians. 


In our historical introduction, we have enumerated the Croa- 
tians, or Croats, as a distinct Slavic branch; following in this 
the high authority of Dobrovsky and several others. There is 
however such a confusion in the early history of this race, such 
a change of names, boundaries, and constitutions, such a contra- 
diction between the accounts of ancient writers and the experi- 
ence of modern times, that it would require a long historical ex- 
position to give to the reader a clear view of their relation to each 
other and to their Slavic brethren. For such an exposition there 
is no room in these pages. ‘The subject becomes far simpler, 
if we consider the Croats only in respect to their language, as it 
prevails among them at the presenttime. Here they do not ap- 
pear as a distinct race; but still are divided into two portions. 
One, in Military Croatia, comprising the military districts of 
Carlstadt and Varasdin, and also the Banal Border, speak the 
Dalmatian-Servian dialect with very trifling variations; the other, 
in Provincial Croatia, i. e. the provincial counties of Agram, 
Kreutz, and Varasdin, approach nearer to the Slovenzi or Vindes, 
whose language will be the subject of our next section.* The 
dialect of this latter division of the Croatians forms, indeed, in a 
certain measure, the transition and connecting link between the 
Dalmatian-Servian and the Vindish languages. 

We have mentioned above,t that the Croatians adopted a sys- 
tem of writing different from that of the Dalmatians. The ear- 
liest documents of their literature are out of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and all belong to the history of the Reformation. Here 
also the new doctrines found minds willing to receive them ; and 


enna 1774. Buda 1789. Lanossovich Einleitung zur Slav. Sprache, 
several editions from 1778—1795. 


89 See the second volume of Engel’s History of Hungary etc. 
Katanesich Specimen phil. et geogr. Pannon. etc. 1795. Schaffarik’s 
Geschichte, etc. p. 226—31, 235, 265. 


* These two divisions of Military and Provincial Croatia constitute 
the modern Austrian kingdom of Croatia, which is united with that 
of Hungary. Comp. For. Quart. Review, Vol. VII, p. 423 sq. 


+ See p. 403 above. 
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as several of the magnates, among whom is the illustrious name 
of Zriny, were also their supporters, there was no difficulty in 
establishing a press, in order to diffuse the new light with greater 
speed and certainty. In the course of the last half of the six- 
teenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, a large num- 
ber of Croatian books, catechisms, postillae, etc. were printed. 
One of the warmest champions of the Reformation, was Michael 
Buchich, curate of the island Murakoz, who publicly adopted 
the Calvinistic confession, and endeavoured to spread abroad 
his own convictions by sermons and writings. Persecuted by 
the bishops, condemned by synods, he and his followers found 
some protection in the christian tolerance of the emperor Max- 
imilian II. But the successors of this prince thought otherwise ; 
and the most powerful of the Hungarian noblemen took arms for 
the defence of the catholic religion. At the diets: held in 1607 
and 1610, destruction was sworn to the new doctrines and to 
their adherents; and all steps were taken for the fulfilment of the 
oath. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, all Croatia had re- 
verted to Romanism. From that time onward, for more than 
fifty years, there was not a thought of cultivating the language of 
the people; all books were again written in Latin, and are so 
mostly even to the present day. The first who interested him- 
self anew for the foundation of a national literature, was Paul 
Ritter, or Vitezovich, d. 1713, who procured a printing office to 
be established by the estates, and himself wrote several books in 
the Croatian language. A few writers followed his example ; 
but the activity of the press was and is now almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the printing of the ordinary catholic books for 
spiritual edification and religious instruction. ‘The Gospels are 
extant in the Croatian dialect ; but not the whole Bible. Most 
of the Croats, however, are able to read and understand the 
books of their Dalmatian neighbours.” 


% Croatian philological works are: LEinleitung zur croat. Sprach- 
lehre, Varasdin 1783. Kornig’s Croat. Sprachlehre, Agram 1795. 
Gyurkovschky’s Croat. Grammatik, 1825. Habdelich Dictionarium 
croat. lat. Graetz 1670, Bellosztenecz Gazophylacium s. Latino-Illy- 
ricor. etc. Agram 1740. Jambressich’s Lex. Lat. interpr. illyrica, germ. 
etc. Agram 1742. 
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V. Language and Literature of the Vindes or Slovenzi. 


The Slavic inhabitants of the Austrian provinces Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Stiria, and of the Hungarian counties Eisenburg 
and Szala, about 300,000 in number, call themselves Slovenzt. 
By foreign writers they have generally been called Windes or 
Vindes ; a name, however, less definite and less correct; inas- 
much as the specific appellation of Vindes or Vendes served in 
ancient times among the Germans as a general name for all 
Slavic nations. ‘The Slavic settlements in Carniola took place 
at a very early period, certainly not later than the fifth century. 
In the course of the following centuries their number was in- 
creased by new emigrations from the south-east ; and they ex- 
tended themselves into the lower parts of Stiria and Carinthia, 
and the western counties of Hungary.* 

In regard to the language of this people, it was formerly con- 
sidered a matter of certainty, that it had never been a written 
language before the time of the Reformation. But the investi- 
gations of modern philologians have proved, on the contrary, 
that this portion of the Slavic race was earlier acquainted with the 
art of writing than were any of the other branches; probably 
even before the time of Cyril; and since the discovery of seve- 
ral very old manuscripts in the library of Munich, every doubt 
of this fact has been silenced. According to Kopitar,+ 
the true home of the Old Slavic church language is to be found 
among the Pannonian and Carinthian Slavi; and it was for them 
that the Old Slavonic Bible was translated. The liturgy of 
Methodius was, however, soon supplanted by the Latin worship ; 
which at any rate must have been earlier established in this part 
of the country; since Christianity appears to have been intro- 
duced about the middle of the eighth century, by German priests. 

Be this as it may, the definite history of the language begins 
only with the Reformation ; and it is principally to the exertions 
of one distinguished individual, that it owes its introduction into 
the circle of literature. There is nothing more pleasing in the 
moral world, than to behold the whole life of a maa devoted to 
one great cause, his thoughts all bent on one great object, his 
exertions all aiming at one great purpose; and so much the 
more, if that object has respect to the holiest interests of man- 





* See Engel etc, Il. p. 469. 
+ See the Wiener Jahrbiicher, 1822, Vol. XVII. 
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kind. Such was the case with the primus Truber, who may be 
called the apostle of the Vindes and Croatians. The direct 
results of his labours long ago perished in the lapse of time ; but 
this does not render them less deserving, although it diminishes 
his fame. Truber, born A. D. 1508, canon and curate at seve- 
ral places in Carniola and Carinthia, seems to have been early 
in life impressed with the truth of the new doctrines of the 
Reformation. His sound judgment taught bim, that the surest 
way of enabling his flock, and the common people in general, to 
receive the new light in a proper spirit, would be the diffusion 
of useful knowledge among them. And as the German, which 
at the present day is almost exclusively the language of the cities 
of Stiria, Carniola, and Carinthia, was at that time far less 
generally understood, he ventured to commit to paper a dialect 
apparently never before written. In the second edition of his 
New Testament, A. D. 1582, he states expressly:  Thirty- 
four years ago, there was not a letter, not a register, still less a 
book, to be found in our language; people regarded the Vindish 
and Hungarian idioms as too coarse and barbarous to be written 
or read.” 

Truber and his assistants in this great work of reformation 
and instruction, among whom we mention only Ungnad von 
Sonnegg and Dalmatin, met everywhere with opposition and 
persecution ; but their activity and zeal conquered all obstacles, 
and succeeded in at least partially performing that at which they 
aimed. Meantime, Christopher, duke of Wirtemburg, a truly 
evangelical prince, had opened, in his dominions, an asylum for 
all those who had to suffer elsewhere on account of their faith. 
The translation of the Scriptures everywhere into the language 
of the common people, was regarded by this prince as a holy 
duty ; and this led him to cause even Slavic printing-offices to 
be established in his dominions. Thither Truber went ; and 
after printing several books for religious instruction, he published 
the Gospel of Matthew in a Vindish translation, Tiibingen 1555; 
and two years later the whole New Testament. As Truber did 
not understand the Greek original, his translation was made after 
Latin, German, and Italian versions. At the same time a trans- 
lation for the Dalmatic-Croatians was planned ; and several 
works for their instruction printed and distributed. Truber, 
thus an exile from his own country, died in 1586 as curate in 
the duchy of Wiirtemburg, engaged in a translation of Lu- 
ther’s House-postillae. 
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Two different systems of orthography had been adopted by 
Truber and Dalmatin. For this reason, when in 1580 the 
whole Vindish Bible was to be printed at Wittemberg, it seemed 
necessary to fix the orthography according to acknowledged 
rules. This led also to grammatical investigations. In the 
year 1584, a Vindish grammar was printed at Wittemberg, the 
author of which, A. Bohorizh, of Laibach, was a pupil of Me- 
lancthon, and a scholar of that true philosophical spirit, without 
which no one should undertake to write a grammar, even where 
he has only to follow a beaten path; much less when he has to 
open for himself a new one. Thus the Vindish written lan- 
guage, almost in its birth, acquired a correctness and consistency, 
to which other languages hardly attain after centuries of experi- 
ments, innovations, and literary contests. According to the 
judgment of those who are best acquainted with it, the Vindish 
language has undergone no change since the time of Bohorizh,— 
a fact indeed scarcely credible; and the less so, because during 
that whole interval it has been maintained almost exclusively as 
a spoken language. About thirty years after the publication of 
this grammar, the cathclics, sheltered by the despotic measures 
of the archduke Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor Ferdinand II, 
gained a complete victory. All evangelical preachers, and all 
protestants who faithfully adhered to their religion, were exiled ; 
their goods confiscated ; and, more than all, their books burned, 
and their printing-office in Laibach destroyed." Fragments of 
the Gospels and of the Epistles were however printed at Graetz, 
in 1612, for the Slavic catholics in their own language. 

A whole century passed, and the Vindish language seemed to 
be entirely lost for literature and science. ‘Towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, an academy was founded by some 
learned men of Carniola, on the plan of the Italian Academy ; 
and some attention was again paid to the language of their fore- 
fathers. In A. D. 1715 a new edition of Bohorizh’s work, with 
several alterations and without mentioning the true author, was 
printed by a capuchin, P. Hippolytus ; who left also in manu- 
script a Vindish dictionary, the first in that language. F'ifty- 


%' Schaffarik observes, p. 283, “The public library in the statehouse 
was delivered to the Jesuits, who had just been introduced. The 
books which these did not commit to the flames on the spot, perished 
in the great conflagration in 1774, together with the edifice of their 
college. In all Carniola only two copies of Bohorizh’s grammar are 
known to exist.” 
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three years later, another grammar was published by the monk 
Marcus Pochlin ; a work in itself, according to the best authori- 
ties, utterly void of merit, but which, from the necessity of the 
case, and for the want of a better, met with success, was re- 
printed in 1783, and remained in common use until the appear- 
ance of Kopitar’s grammar. This work,” written by one of 
the most eminent Slavists of the age, made a decided epoch, not 
only in the history of the Vindish language; but also, by its 
learned preface and comments, in the Slavic literature at large. 
Several grammatical works, not without merit, and for the most 
part founded on Kopitar’s grammar, have since been published ;* 
and since scholars like these are now occupied with the cultiva- 
tion of the Vindish language, there exist for it and for its kindred 
dialects the happiest prospects. 

The literature of a people, among whom every individual of 
any education may call another highly cultivated language in the 
fullest sense his own,—as is the case with the Bohemians and 
Slovenzi in respect to the German,—cannot be very extensive. 
There have, however, in modern times, been published several 
works of poetry and prose in the Vindish language; among the 
writers of which we can mention only the most distinguished. 
Such are, V. Vodnik, author of some collections of poems; 
Ravnikar, author of a biblical history of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, and several works for religious edification; Farnik, Ku- 
merdey, Popovich, etc. 

But the most important work, both in a philological and moral 
point of view, is the translation of the whole Bible, set on foot by 
G. Japel, and executed by a society of learned men. This ver- 
sion tine intended for catholics, was made from the Vulgate, 
and was published at Laibach 1800, in five volumes; the New 
Testament appeared also separately, in two volumes, Laib. 1804. 
A Slavic pulpit, which was established ten years ago at the same 
place, has also been of great service to the language. 

The inhabitants of the provincial counties Agram, Kreutz, 
Varasdin, and the neighbouring districts, called Provincial Croa- 


9 Grammatik der Slavischen Sprache in Krain, Karnthen, und 
Steyermark, Laibach 1808. 


%3 These are: V. Vodnik’s Pismenost ali gramm. saperve shole, 
Laib. 1811. Metelko’s Lehrgebdude der Slovenischen Sprache, 1825. 
Schmigoz Theor. pract. wind. Sprachlehre, Graetz 1812. P. Dainko 
Lehrbuch der wind. Sprache, Graetz 1824. 
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tia, who speak a somewhat different dialect of the Vindish lan- 
guage,* but are able to read this translation, have nevertheless 
several versions in their own dialect, “ lying in manuscript, which 
are only waiting for some Mecaenas, or for some favourable con- 
juncture, in order to make their appearance.”™ 

The only portion of the Vindish race among whom the 
protestant religion has been kept alive, are about 15,000 Slo- 
venzi in Hungary. ‘Their dialect approaches in some measure 
to that of the Slovaks; and hence serves as the connecting 
link between the languages of the Eastern and Western Slavic 
stems. For them the New Testament exists in a translation by 
Stephen Kuznico, Halle 1771; reprinted at Pressburg, in 1818. 


[To be continued.) 


Art. V. Lirerary Notices. 


By the Editor. 


1. Letters from Egypt and Nubia in 1828 and 1829, by 
Cuampoiiion. With six lithographic Plates. Paris, 1833. 8vo. 
Price, 74 francs, or about $1,50. 

This is a collection of all the letters written by Champollion 
during his voyage and residence in Egypt. ‘The first nine were 
published at the time in the Moniteur and other journals, and ex- 
cited great interest. Prefixed is the plan of the voyage, as drawn 
up by Champollion before his departure, but never before pub- 
lished. The letters are accompanied by three tracts hitherto un- 
published, viz. 1. A summary notice of the history of Egypt, pre- 
pared in Egypt for the viceroy Mohammed Ali.—2. A note ad- 
dressed to the viceroy on the preservation of the monuments of 

ypt.—3. Several Arabic letters addressed to Champollion by a 
governor of the country, and his answers.—The whole volume has 
been printed from autograph manuscripts of the author; and as 
there is scarcely a locality of Egypt and Nubia, of any celebrity, 
in respect to which information more or less extensive is not given, 


* See p. 407 above. 
* See Kopitar’s Letter to the Editor, Bibl, Repos. III. p. 186. 
Vor. IV. No. 14. 53 
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the volume can hardly fail henceforth to become the guide of all who 
are pursuing similar researches.—Journal Asiatique, July 1833. 


2. Turkish French Dictionary, by Prof. Kierrer. For a long 
time before his death, Kieffer had been occupied along with M. 
Ruffin, in the composition of a manual dictionary of the Turkish 
in French. So early as 1811, the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs took an interest in the work; and caused the sheets, 
as they were prepared at Paris by Kieffer, to be transmitted 
by the government couriers to Constantinople, where they were 
revised by M. Ruffin and sent back with his corrections and ad- 
ditions. The manuscript of the work complete remained among 
the papers of Kieffer, and is to be immediately put to press under 
the superintendence of M. Bianchi, a distinguished scholar in 
Turkish. It is to be published in one large volume 8vo. and will 
contain the substance of Meninski’s large lexicon, together with a 
Persian part, sufficiently extensive to permit students to dispense 
with a separate Persian dictionary.—Jbid. 


3. Greek Lexicon of Suidas. A new edition of this work is 
announced for publication in 2 vols. 4to, under the editorship of 
Professor Bernhardy of Halle. The text will be that of the editio 
princeps of Milan, as being more accurate and complete than that 
of Kiister. A critical apparatus of various readings, corrections, 
and illustrations, from the older grammarians and the works of 
Reinesius, Gronovius, Toup, Schweighauser, Porson and others, 
will accompany the work. The Latin translation will be im- 
proved; and a suitable index and literary introduction will be 
added.— For. Quart. Rev. July 1833. 


4. Lettres Edifiantes. A continuation of this celebrated work 
has been published under the title: Nouvelles Lettres Edifiantes 
des Missions de la Chine et des Indes Orientales, 8 vols. 12mo. 
Paris 1818—1823. Of the old collection of “‘ Lettres Edifiantes 
et Curieuses,” the work to which Europeans are most indebted for 
the knowledge they possess of China, as well as of the labours of 
the catholic missionaries in that country, the following literary no- 
tice is given in the For. Quart. Review, Vol. V. p. 487. “The 
publication of these celebrated Letters was commenced at Paris in 
1702 by Legobien, who edited the first eight volumes. After his 
death, the editorship devolved on Duhalde, the well known author 
of the popular History of China, who carried on and completed the 
collection, of which the last volume appeared a short time after his 
death, A. D. 1743. Though Duhalde, who was well fitted to be 
the editor of such a work, performed his task with great taste and 
skill, it was soon found that in a new edition a much better ar- 
rangement might be adopted; and accordingly when the whole se- 
ries was reprinted in 1781, Querbeuf the editor greatly improved 
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it, by throwing together all those letters which related to the same 
subject. Other improvements have been effected, and many addi- 
tions made to the collection since that period, particularly in the 
octavo edition of 1810.” 


5. Greek and Roman Antiquities. Prof. Klotz and Dr Wester- 
mann announce at Leipsic a Thesaurus Antiquitatis Graecae et 
Romanae ad literarum ordinem conditus. It is to be in the man- 
ner of an Encyclopaedia, embracing the following departments : 
Literary History, Antiquities including Archeology, Mythology, 
Geography, and the History of Civilization; but Political History 
will be excluded. The names of several of the most eminent 
scholars are given, as having engaged to undertake certain por- 
tions of the work ; viz. Hermann, Eichstadt, Jacobs, Bottiger, the 
Dindorfs, Schumann, Osann, Matthiae, Jahn, Ranke, A. G. Bek- 
ker, Nobbe, Kiessling, Weichert, etc. 


6. Armenian Literature. A private letter in the (London) 
Quarterly Journal for Education, Jan. 1834, gives the following ac- 
count of the printing-office in the Armenian convent situated on 
the small island of St. Lazarus, near Venice. After mention- 
ing that the convent is the residence of sixty brethren and oth- 
ers, among whom are twenty-six boys, whose education is conduct- 
ed by the monks, the writer remarks: ‘The printing-house at- 
tached to this monastery, which has already published several Ar- 
menian and Italian works of importance, is in full activity; it has 
three Stanhope presses, manufactured in Milan and Padua, which 
are constantly in requisition. They are employed at present on the 
‘ Armenian-Italian’ portion of the great dictionary edited by Tshia- 
tshink, who published the Italian portion of the work some years ago. 
The whole will extend to two quarto volumes; and the seventy- 
fifth sheet is already completed. The press is, at the same time, at 
work upon Elias Tomuglan’s Armenian version of Plutarch’s Lives, 
which will be comprised in six octavo volumes; three of which 
are already published. ‘The work next in contemplation is the 
Antichita @ Armenia, from the Ms. of the late L. Ingigi; he left 
this important work in a perfectly complete state, and it will form 
three quarto volumes. It embraces not only the ancient and mod- 
ern history of Armenia, but its general statistics, etc. and will fill 
up @ great vacuum in Eastern literature.” 


7. Oriental Languages. The Lectures delivered in the Royal 
School for living Oriental Languages in Paris, are distributed as 
follows for the session of 1833--1834. Arabic,De Sacy; Vulgar 
Arabic, Caussin de Percival ; Persian, Quatremére ; Turkish, Am. 
Jaubert ; Armenian, Le Vaillant de Florian; Modern Greek and 
Greek Paleography, Hase ; Hindustanee, Garcin de Tassy ; Ar- 
cheology, Raoul Rochette. Each of these courses is continued three 
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times a week during the season, i. e. from December till July or 
August. Each lecture occupies about two hours. The place 
where they are held is a low, dark, dirty room in a building con- 
nected with the Royal Library, more plainly and even soerealy fur- 
nished than most of the common school-houses in this country. In 
1829 the number of pupils in each of the two Arabic courses was 
from ten to fifteen ; in ern Greek, from twenty to thirty. 


8. Géttingen. The number of students at this University seems 
to have greatly diminished, in part, probably, on account of the 
itical Guedbhnees which occurred there two or three years since. 
ing the summer semester of 1833, only 843 students were ma- 
triculated ; of whom 215 were in Theology ; 308 in Law; 206 in 
Medicine; and 114 in the faculty of Philosophy. At the end of 
November last, the number entered for the present winter semes- 
ter was 833. Inthe summer of 1825 there were over 1500 stu- 
dents; and in the winter of 1829-30, nearly 1300. Comp. Bibl. 
Repos. I.fp. 27. 


The second volume of Neander’s History of the Planting and 
ess of the Christian Church under the Apostles, is announc- 
ed as published ; but has not yet been received in this country. 
Of Liacke’s Commentary on the Writings of St. John a new edi- 
tion is in press. Part I, comprehending the Epistles, is publish- 
ed, and is said to have been wholly rewritten. 





